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Zendavesta 

E The study of anatnt Indxan history and culture — (27) Foundation of the- 
Carmichael Professorship of Ancient Indian History and Culture m 1912- 
Institution of the M A degree m the subject m 1918 Description of the 
courses and qualifications of the staff employed 

F The study of Indian vernaculars — (28) Scientific study of Indian vernaculars 
Lahin Research Fellowship in Bengali language and hterature Description of 
works published by Mr Dines Chandra Sen (29) New scheme for the M.A- 
degree in Indian vernaculars (30) Chief features of the scheme , its elasticity 
and comprehensiveness Possibdity of inclusion of Urdu for the benefit of 
Musalmans. (31) Preparation of books of typical selections m several 
vernaculars (32) Vernaculars of hill tribes and abongmal races 

G Subsidiary studies — (33) Study of comparative philology Lectures on philology 
of the Bengah language (34) Facihties for study of subsidiary modem 
languages 

Section III The Islamic studies — 

A An outline of the history of madrassahs in Beugal from 1781 to 1907 — (3bf 
Purport of this section The transfer of the Diwanx to the East India 
Company and the estabhshment by Warren Hastmgsm 1781 of the Calcutta. 
Madrassah (36) The resumption proceedings , the Directors’ educational des- 
patch of 1830, Lord Macaulay’s minute, the resolution of Lord Wilham 
Bentinck’s Government, 1836 , the petition of the Calcutta Musalmans , Act 
XXI X of 1837 (37) The curriculum of the Calcutta Madrassah about 1833 ? 

_ the attempt to make Enghsh compulsory (38) The starting of Anglo Arabic 
ns^sses in 1847 and the appointment of a European principal to the Calcutta 
Madrassah The recommendations of the Council of Education, 1863 (39) The 

despatch of 1854 contemplated the inclusion of the Calcutta Madrassah in the- 
Calcutta Umversity (40) Its omission and its effect (41) Sir Frederick 
Halhday calls for a report on Calcutta Madrassah , the proposal to abolish the- 
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Aj*b!e dfjMjtJBeBt nfgiUrrf by tbe Ocrenmtnt ol IndU j tb® Aiiglo-Pcnl*o 
dejmrtiiKiit b«oin« ft ftecond-grftde coHeg* — 1867 {42) The doting of tb®- 

coikt® rliwri (43) Tb® Eoogbljr CoUcge and tb® llobilii Fond. Tbtr 
e*t*bIl»bineot of new Oorenunent mftdi»*«fthft. (44— 40) Mr Amir AlTft eri* 
»tTwv> before Indian Edooatlon Co mn i l wloiL (47) Kawab Abdnl batU- 
Khan® erldenee. (48) Tb® loflncsu® of Sir Sjed Ahmad Khan in 
Tndit f Bengal contrasted wlibUpperlndia. (48) Some pr ogr ea ® on tb® EngUsbi 
tide of tb® CaUntt®. bat no pc ogn i t in rntdrawab edocatloia 

proper (CO) Tb® propoaala for tbo reform of madrastaba wbicb were before- 
tbe OoTcmmect of Bengal in 1003. 

B. CtKtfemtt e/ 1907-08 oad Ut rtswlu. — (61) Tb® Conference (61) Three inb- 
committee® appointed to deal with three qnettioss. (63) Opening of tb®- 
titl® cil®®®e® and redirtrlbotlon of tb® eUsaetj three »tage® In the ootnae 
junior aenkir and title | thle cl>®»e® coc fined to the Calcotta M®ili ®w®h - 
(M) BesQrlptkn of the cemree for tb® junior danea. (66) Senior or coUrgw 
oluaea. (60) BUTcreatUtioQ of SnnnI'and Sblab students. (6*') Deamlption 
of the senkr coorvea. (68) Tb® title conraca. (60) Teaching of English. 
(60) Standard o! knowledge of English dJarmaed. (01) Senior midranab* 
examinatko oompared with nnireraity degree crimination. Emjdojnicni 
ol Arable aobokr from Egypt. (62) Teaching of Urdn. (63) Appointment of 
teaebera of Urda a® a •eoond langnage (64) Sir Andrrw Fraaer rejects pro- 
posal for hnporUUott of Arable aebolar from i^ypt. 

C Ti< r^g rawd aKsdremb sdleae.— (65) PlmrirfaeileD of EaaV'Bngal Maialmftin- 
w^ the rlewa of tb® Bengal OoefeTtnee of 1007 (66) Appcdnlment of eomsHtee’ 
by tb® E^astem Bengal Ooremasait aad Hs reeonuDrndaUona (67) D eacri ptlon 
of tb® new eenior c o m ae. (68) Vfewa of Hr H. Sharp. (6D) Tlewa of Ur R. 
Ratban (70) Redlstrfbatlos of terrltorlca t annooncement of hitentfam to- 
eatablish a Un l ra a l ty tt Dacca arreat® discosaloa. (71) Propoaala of the- 
Dacco Unimaity Committee regarding the department of J«l®inlo atodlea.- 
(73) Beaohttkm of tb® Ooremraent of Bengal. 181 A (73) Podtlon in 1816*1A 

D SeUntion of Iti* ortiodos €o*r*c ai Pu OakvOa ife^rsMsi. — (74} Reformed coorae- 
not adopted la the Calentta Madraaaab. (76) Qoeatlon formulated by Oemm 
ment of BoigaL (70) Variety of rlewa B i p tttae d In reply to (pcatlan. (77)r 
Viewa of Chittagong Conferenoe of 1013. (78) OpirJoo of Sbama-nl Ulama Abn 
Raar Wabced. (~ 9 ) Committee for rerlakn of Calentta Uftdraaaab cmii a i liim. 

S JLfadnuaai ersasfnztwaa— (60) Central Board of Eraminatlnna for lower and 
hlgW stand arda (61) TRla axaminations, 1813. (82) Spedal Ttlamlft - 
matxionktko and intermediate examinations. (83) hnmber of caadidatai Im 
madrasaab tryTnfnaftfWM- 

F Sirmmarf of' rrffcaes htfon Utt OewatiMtoa.— ^84) Madrasadi reform a eer y 
dlfSenlt questkai. (85) Memorandom of Oalectta Moaalmani. (86) Uanhrl 
Abdnl Karim. (87) Manlrl Aminnl Tilam, (68) Complainta about the- 
imsalUbinty of the w e u aa a . (88) ID A. H. Harley (80) HTiglfah u a 
compulaory subject. (81) Shama-nl-Ulanift VDayat Humain. (92) Optnioo of m 
deputatimi of Calcutta Mosahnana. (83) Opinlou In farour of optional study 
of Engllsb in the Calootta Msdraasdi. (94) Opinion of a deputation of 
Uunlmana of Bengal. (86) Opinion of Hr. Harley (96) Offnknrcf Mr J R. 
Cunningham. Director of PobBe loa tm e tlo n, aasTii (97) Suggeatkns for 
tmproriment of madraaaeba. (08) Suggeatkns by Maoiri Abdul 
f« establkbinent of FaeuWea of Odantal Studies in the Calcutta Hadraa ffh. 
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(99) Different mode of recogmtion suggested by Calcutta Muslim dopntatioru 

(100) Institution of Islamic Faculties suggested (101) General desno that 
the Arabic department of the Calcutta Madrassah should bo brought within 
the sphere of the influence of the Umvcrsity 

0 The 'present position of madrassalis — (102 — 113). 

E Islamic studies in the University — (114) 

Chapter XVII — The Examination System. 

Eectton I Introductory — (1) The problems of examination nowhere more urgent than in 
India and especially m BengaL (2) Wide importance of those problems gene- 
rally felt m Bengal (3) General plan of the chapter (4) Matriculation and 
influence of exammation on schools dealt with elsewhere 
Section II Magnitude of the examination problem — (5) Government of India resolution of 
1904 (6 — S) Growth m number of candidates smeo 1904 

Section III Domination of the teaching system by the examination system audits results — 

A (9 — 11) Dommation of teachmg and learning by examination in Bengal The 
same condition said to prevail m other provinces (12) Repbesto the question 
‘ Is teaching imduly subordmated to exammation 30 m the negative, 169 in 
the affirmative. (13) Replies m the negative (14) Replies m the affirmative 
(15) The Commission convmced by their own experience that teaching is 
almost exclusively directed to the exammation syllabuses (16 — 17) Teachers 
said to be judged by authorities by their exammation successes Pressure 
of students on teachers to confine teaching withm syllabuses (18) This 
pressure due to* overwhelming anxiety of students to pass exammations (19) 
The anxiety due to (a) fewness of careers open m Bengal except through the 
exammation system, and (6) poverty (20) Comparison of relative import- 
ance for success m life of umversity exammation systems m western countries 
with their corresponding importance m Bengal , caste prejudices (21 — 23) 

Poverty as a source of anxiety to pass exammations (24) The effbrt of the 
teacher m many cases limited to the preparation and recital of notes, that of' 
the student to memonsmg them (26) Notes dictated even m M. A classes , 
text-books committed to memory (26 — 27) Evidence of exceptional powers 
of memonsation of Bengah students, as shown m the exammation-room 
Evidence that success can be achieved m exammations by effort of memory , 

‘ the best student, judged by exammation results, is the best memoriser’, (28 — 29) 
Distaste for learning produced by the present system. (30 — 31) Bad habits 
of thought acquired, mtellectual interests sterilised Relative smallness of 
contribution of Calcutta Umvhrsity durmg the past 60 years to the advancement 
of knowledge or to practical discovery 

B Causes of the present situation — (32) The evils above described not mherent m 
every exammation system Their causes of three kmds (33) The lack of dis- 
mterested effort among the students (34 — 37) The defects of the present 
system of secondary education. Difficulty ansmg from medium of instruction. 
The defects m secondary education removable 
Section IV General functions of examinations and degrees — 

A (3S) Defects due to mistakes m design of exammation, and to want of apprecia- 
tion of true functions of exammations and degrees (39 — 40) The question 
as to the meamng of the degrees not asked either by the pubhc or the Um- 
1 crsitj , that question ought to be asked A university degree ought to be a 
guarantee given by the Umversity m regard to each student on whom it is 
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0 ocifeiTe 6 tbe nature ol the gotnntee varying Tlth the degree. (41) Tl» 
gnarutee dinplevt to imderataDd tn the oaee of n teolmloel de g ree like that In 
; tn that ooae, it means that the pCMWjr li regarded hy the Uol 
renity aa a Rltahle persoo to praetiae medFnfne, and as having a fair know- 
ledge of the acienoea on rrhloh modem medloloo is baaed. Baiii of the 
tiiilr«aity guarantee analyBed. (42) Nature of gnarantee implied by degree* 
in Faaoliioa of Arta and Soteooe more eloaire and varied than tn medicine. 
Doabt aa to -what degree fanpliea that the poMeaaor can certainly da (43) The 
answer to thli q.iieatioQ cannot give the eomplete connotation dealred for the 
degree ; mnatratlan ] the limHoUona of eoamlnationa being ew vign k ed, they 
•houid be applied rationally and their gtneral purpoae borne fai mind. 
(44 — 4C) OonfaakxLa of examinatloa ayatem largely doe ^ oncartalnty M to 
their pnrpoae. The imcertainty coneealed by the apparent predalon of the 
nrAmg system. DUBonhy ol assigning an intelligible meaning to a per 
oentage of marks 

B. (46 — 47) niaatratkia from the matrioQlatko 1 q 'Pnoibb at Cakmtta 

U nlv e ealty of an examination of whiob the purpo ae la vith great 

preoisloo, but which fails tn ila purpose through the Hhiiicin doe to numerlca] 
TTHjtrfng. (48 — 4fl) The dfld i j ,a nrri ea of secondary nhoola render ft ditEoult for 
Calcutta Un i re ialiy to make good lU own matrlenlatgm gnarectee in leapeob 
of BngHtii ] trot aoma tmproTBmeiti la {icatible. 

0 ( 00 ) Greatar dUBodtyof iadgfaaglnother snbjectawbether the metrkmlatkm ex 
uoination ts a fncooM or a faihsn. Qoestinn o4 mathematka. (01) Task of 
jedgisg ncoeai or faHtire d an cxaminatkD hspoalble In the ahsem of any 
dednftion d the porpoao of neh (iframhiaatai. 

Stdlan V DttaQd pxiUmM of Ou *Taml»att£m 

A (01) UDoertahitiea of p gf poee and of method In the preaeot ayitem. (S3) A 
■dentMo study of the limHationa and potentialities of examlnatioos fn its 
InlaDCy Evideooe of Dr Brajendranath Seal (M) Distinction b e i wee u 
three riamenta tasted by firamhwtlnn. (60) Diatlnotion between complete 
examinatkma and aEominstlaos by sample (06) Unh-er si ty regulation 
to diSerenUata betweea m#rmrrr!«nilm aod knowlodge, a fafline In 

praotice. 

B (07) The problem of aHemative ijaestkms ? (OB) WltneMcs apposed to such 
qoestiCDi. (60) Wlt na wea In favour (60) BeoondliatiOD of the two viewB ; 
alternative qnestktna JostlSed tn testing range of knowledge | but testa of 
c&padty or of intelllgtEUt appredatJon should be eo aa p u laoty and datennino 
fiOnm or sococoB on the -whole fnamloat.ioo. (61—62) Tbw vide reoebiog 
effect of the latter kinH of question cm eduestioa Soggestlona of Ur Stanley 
lathes ■ Committee. Fiyohologleal testa of fltnasa for adopted 1^ 

Oolicnhia TJnivetiity (63) Sugsaitkm that examlnatloo answenahould form 
short easayi. 

0 Sfiiem* of vtarUjig — (64) The mecbaakal ayatoea of marking described and oltl- 
ehed. (66 — 67) Exantpka of the meohonloal ayitem. (63) Origin ol the ayitein, a 
desire for eqnality oi treatment The equality attained Illaaoryar>dmisQhievooi 
(CO — "3) KinjnpVs ol Boards of Dramlners who do not follow the mechan- 
ical system. (*4) Cdticism of the theory that mechanleal of marks 

asaignod foe compooent porta o! a paper givet a right vthie for the paper as a 
whole. (76— 0) Suggestion that positfvo marks should be allotted for special 
excellence and crgatire marks for spedel dofiolmcles. 
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D, (77) Sjstcm of * compensation ’ or ‘ gnico ’ marks (78) Casi i ajimall^ tonsiclcrtsl 
by tho Syndicate (79) Question of roiiipcmatioii for lu akin is iii cv^ of 
ono subject by evccllcnco in one or more olbir indijirtM Did' n nliatioii 
between ‘intermediate’ and ‘final’ e'cnmiiialioim in (bm iiiatti r (80) Com- 
pensation nt matriculation or ‘ high school ’ oKamiiiation, and at intermediate 
or ‘ mtcrmediatc college ’ c-rnmmntiom (81) Compensation nt univcrait> 
intermediate and at university final examinations 

Sj (62 — 34) General question of leniciicj Origin of false scntirn'iit of pita 
Viens of Jlr W C Wordsworth The responsibility of the oxainmers conce ilf<l 
by the markmg system Injustice done by misplaced leniency both to the public 
and to deserving candidates 

F (86) The marks of exanuners not checked Inacstigation of marks at request 
of candidates on payment of a fee Errors rectified if discoacrcd, but 
fee not returned Dclavs m such rcctificatioas 

0 (86) Exammation by ‘ compartments ’ (87 — SS) View of Unia crsitica Commis- 

sion of 1902 (89) Regulations of the Calcutta Umvcrsity (90) Vicw-t of 

Dacca University Committee (91 — 93) Views of witnesses di\ idcd (94 — 90) No 
general solution of the question seems possible The regulations in otlier 
Faculties should allow some latitude, like that allowed in the Faculty of 
Medicme. 

JET (07 — 98) ‘ Reference ’ in ono or more subjects Views of witnesses , advocatcil 
on account of poverty of students (99 — 100) Conditions under which 

‘ reference ’ might be granted 

1 (101 — 102) Question of re attendance at courses by students who ha\c failed 

J (103) Frequency of exammations Question of hardship inflicted by a year’s 
mterval between successive examinations of tho same kind (104) Question of 
aegrotat degrees (105 — 107) Question of limitation of number of appear- 
ances at the same exammation. 

K (108) Suggestions made with object of mcrcasing thoroughness of exammation 
tests and dumnishmg chance errors 

L (109) Vivaioce exammations (110) Practical exammations (111) Libraiy 
exammations (112 — 114) Question of credit for course work. (115 — 117) 
Research work 

31 (118 — 123) Boards of Exammera Distmction of Calcutta Umvctsity between 
‘ paper-setters ’ and ‘ exammers ’ Nomenclature of this report (124 — 130) 
Participation of teachers m exammation work (131) Question of concordance 
of markmg of assistant exammers (132) Fees of exammers 

N Classtficalion — (133) Discrepancy between Calcutta and other Indian um 
versities m use of divisions at matriculation (134 — 135) Calcutta regulations , 
suggestions for modification (136) Discrepancy between Calcutta Umversity 
and other Indian uniirersities m use of ‘classes’ at intermediate examma- 
tions (137 — 140) Classification at pass and honours exammations and masters 
exammations 

O (141 — 143) Question of anonymity of candidates Suggested mequahty of 
treatment of Mushm and Hmdu candidates The matnoulation should be 
conducted anonymously, but not the exammations of a teachmg niuversity 

P Secrecy of examination papers — (144) The exammation papers for the Calcutta 
matriculation exammation, 1917, became knowm twice before the exammation 
was actually held with the assistance of Government (146) Prmtmg of 
exammation papers (146) Umversity enquiries frmtless , the Commission not 
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coMtltnted for the inirpo*e of fortlws- enquiry Inlo tl»e« pMt erent*. (147) 
Quevtloo of iTAMiaJ^Ie preeuztkitu in tbe futore. 

Q (148) Opinion of Tritne«w«tKat eirwnhulioM wokmlj deterfcn»t« tl» haUth of 
ttodenU. Virr of BIr MoLInl UobiJi BlutUebai^ee tbU tbe ttrsln of 
exunlnrtiooi U Indirectly doe to wmnt of refuUr work *ad tutorial gnldaaco 
and not to dlfBcuHy of unfrenity come*. (149) Enquiry of the Oore rpm ent 
of India from local Oorenunaota. (ICO) Special lorcitlgatlai needed. (ICl) 
Tc«t-«xamlnatkt». (Id Lecgth of oxambatkma. 

Jt. (103) Waata^ at eiaiBifiatinrta. 

B. (164) Interal betreen eoodoalon of eoorae and ro mnw i wci nent of 

excmlTo. (100) Inttfral betwra condutlcin of an examinatioo and poUloa* 
tkm of ronha. 

T (10(1—167) P i fc ri ptiop of taxtbooka for eramlnatlooa. (108—100) Uae of 
lectora by atudenta aa a meant of preparing for examloationa. 

&dKM VI JfriJkofa tmffgt4ted far ilminiAtug tkeri^Qf o/ t4« txawwtaliom tjfttm . — 
(IGO — 163) RepUeito Quertko 0 (OV (163) In a naidentkl enlrer alty Uke 
'^Dacca tbe excearire rigidity of tbe praent ^r^tem wfll dinppeir natnraHy : 
and a ahnUar proceaa aboold take placo more gradually in tbe rrconatltuted 
Unirenrfty of CJakotta, (161 — 107) EridoKe on quraikm of proriakn of 
coDraei on vUcb no enmhxlftona would be held. (168 — 109) Erideoce that 
in regard to aelectkm of cubjecta tbe preacnt reculatiooi are not anfCekntly 
rigid. 

«$eritoa yil h«m<elltpedt $twit*U. — (170) Garm In Act of 1004 relatitig to nee 
eoQegiate atodeata. (171) Female atsdesta Regulaliae* relating to pnetical 
vock. (173) Statlftka of noO'eoOeglate atodenta. (173) Special regnlatloaa 
relatlag to teachera (174) OeaenU qoeatioQ of renadmltting aa Coa>«olleglate 
atodeata eandidatea who bare failed. (176— '170) EiacnaaicD of riewa of 
witneaKS who dealre to extend tbe non-foUeglate ayatem. 

.Sfrirca VIH Conefikfuiy o6armii«u. — (ISO) Framhiarinna aa a teat of oharaoter 
Their Qmltatkina In tbk reapect. (181) Examination certificatea and degretB 
mfol as pawporta to careen t tboae paaaperta aboold not be regarded aa rabd 
for an indefinite period | nor aboold comparative fadnre in 
regarded aa a bar to recognhlcm df good work dose aubaequently (183—184) 
The crgetit neoeoalty for re foiui 


Chaptee XVm — The BIedioii of Ihbtbuotioh and EiAiUNA 

TION Ajn> THB TeAOHINQ OF ENGLISH AND THE JIOTHEE TonOXTE. 

Stcliotk I Ittnimeiory — (I — Z) The present altcaiUm In regard to tbe medium of inatnu- 

tioo and briefly deaeribed. 

Stdim II BlMoriaL — (3) Tbe morerment for English jEdooatkn i Grant, Hxtn iT/ihan 
Hoy Hare. Focndatlon of Hbtdu Cbilege. (4 — 6) Enthuaiaam for Eogllih 
Oriemtallat r AngUdat oan tre ne ay Uaoaulay’alQnate and Lord Wdlam Beo 
tl ok a renfaitlaa of 1836. Ibe formatkm of a rexnaonlar bterature, the ultL 
mateobjeot of Goremment poUcy (7) ImimlBe giren to Temaculari by freedom 
of tbe preH and abobtioti of Pendan aa tbe oourt language. (8 — 10) Enetnnage. 

ment of tbe Temactilara by the Pnbtk Inatruotion Committee. (11 11) Do* 

patch of 1864 \ deplorea neglect of Tcmaeulara ; Ita double aim , to eultfrate a 
bQhigu^ school ayatem In the fliat foatanoe, and to ralaa rexnaoular to 

the lerel of E n g ifib aohoola. (13 — 16) Ponpdalftm of Hnirerilty of Caloutto 
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tbo Unn craity at first encourages, ilicn cliseourages nnc of ■virimfiihr' . in 1S70 
begms to return to first policy (IG) Tlit IMucalion C'omnn -ion of 
different views as to medium bold m Central ProMneos mid in Uinpd (Hlln 
creased use of vernacular in Bengal high schools (18- 10) Unnirutirs Com 
mission of 1902 condemn use of English ns medium at (on esrl^ an a;'! , drplorc 
neglect of vernacular and recommend its encouragement hj the Uiinirsilj (20) 
Government of India resolution of 1001 deplores neglect of vcniaeulsrs, and 
premature use of English ns medium, Go\cmmtnt adheres to iioliey of dcs 
patch of 1864 (21) Government of India resolution of 1913 reports that 

cbddron who have been through complete acmacular course arc c-veeplionalU 
efficient (22 — 23) Motion of Mr Enjamngar m Imperial T^gislalnc Council 
m 1916 m regard to use of vernacular medium View of Sir Ilarcourt Butler 
Enq^uiry promised after the war Speeches by H E Lord Chelmsford (21) 
The question of medium not purely educational , the deep interest in it shown 
by the Bengal public 

Section III The medium of inslntclton and examination alovc the iralnculalton etagr 
Introductory — (26 28) Division of opinion on this subject The possibilities of 
bilmgual education not dealt -with by the ■witnesses 

Section IV The medium of instruction and examination ahoic the v.'itnculaiion etagr 
Views of Hindu ami European witnesses — (29—32) Hindu witnesses in favour 
of the vernacular medium (33 — 36) European witnesses in favour of the 

vernacular medium Present and former heads of colleges, members of the 
educational and admmistrativo services (37 — 47) Witnesses who desire the 
vernacular medium to be mtroduced gradually, or partially (48 — 69) Hindu 
witnesses m favour of English as the solo medium, permanently or for some 
time to come (60) European heads of colleges m favour of the English medium 
(61—62) Witnesses m favour of parallel mstitutions or classes, the one set 
usmg the Enghsh, the other the vernacular medium 

Section V The medium of instruction and examination aboie the matriculation stage. 
Views of Muslim witnesses —{m) Views of the Calcutta and Assam Mushm 
deputation opposed to the vernacular medium (04) Mushm opmion di-vidcd 
mto at least three sections (66 — 67) Muslim ■witnesses m favour of the ' 
English medium (68) Views of the prmcipal of, and other persons connected / 
ivith, the Calcutta Madrassah (09) Vie^ws of Muslim ■witnesses m favour of thM 
vernacular medium (70) Views of Muslim -witnesses m favour of parallcJ 
institutions or classes, the one sot usmg the English, the other the vemaculiJ 
medium (71) Views of (a) Mr Hydan and (b) of Mr Abdul Kanm m regarJ 
to Urdu as a medium m Bengal (72) Vie-ws of Mr Justice Abdur Bahim an3- 
Sir Ah Imam (73) The Mushm -views to be discussed further m Chapter 
XU 

Section VI The question of medium in Assam and Burma — (74) E-videnee of Mr J P 
Cunnmgham m regard to Assam (76) E-vidence of witnesses in regard to 
Burma 

Section VII Question of the medium to be used bdow the matnculahon stage (76 7?.) 

Opmion of majority of -witnesses m regard to standard m Enghsh required at 
present matriculation stage, and at present mtermediate stage Requirements' 
m regard to vernacular should be not less than those m regard to Enghsh. Ques- 
tion of the fulfilment of this double aim (79) Two irreconcdable sehools of 
thought, even among those who desire English os the university medium (SO) 
The present madequaoy m English (81—83) Extent to which Enghsh is now/ 
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0 ^ u a mwihnn to the focr hJgfaer rloarM of •wondary icbook. 
errijfflwe The prartfc^ tmW In different aoljooU. Written Kngthh th« oora 
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The Education op Gim^ amd ^YouEl^ 

I — The social tmporlance of xcomcn s educaiwn 
1 Education la csBcntiolly a question of Bocml rofonn 
And m education, I would givo tlio fiist place to tlie education of 
gills, Tlio education of a single gitl moans the uplifting of a wliolo 
family m a larger sense than the education of a single man ' 
These sentences, spohon by ilr Nataiajon, Editor of the hxdian 
Social Hcjomcr, m lua presidential address at the Bombay Provincial 
Social Conference m 1018 ^ do not over-estimate tho importanoo 
of women s oducation, capocially daring a ponod of social trana 
formation like that through wluoh Bengal is now passing 

2 Wo have elsewhere* dwelt upon tho uncertamty of aun and 
the oondiot of emotions into wluoh many an educated Bengali is 
drawn by the foot that tho norld of thought to which ho has heon 
mtrodmid by woatom oduoation is a thing wholly apart from tho 
traditions tho thoughts and tho modes of life still oultivated in 
his homo This disparity, this dislocation of two aspects of his 
life, has often the most unhappy offoots , and wo should bo justi 
fiod m tracing to it many of tho dofiojonoios and foiluroe of tho edu 
cationol system. But this dualism of Bengali life is to bo attnbutod 
primarily to the foot that the women who mako the homo arid shape 
tho thoughts of tho namg gonoraUon have as a rule no share m tho 
mtolloctual life of their men and stand for ideals and modes of 
thought which are often sharply in confliot with those which their 
men have Icamod to entertain. * We do not want, says Mr 
Eabmdra Mohan Ihitta,* ‘ that women m India should contmuo 
to labour under tho darknoas of ignoranoo and superstifaon or 
cling unreasonably to foasilisod remains of the past out of which 
every semblanoo of life has vanished and thus be always m con 

^ Supidemaot to tin Indian SodaJ Btfumcr (Bomtxj 1018} 10. 

* Cb«f<oi Y QipeeUlj ptiM. 42-4& 
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2 THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN. [CUA? XIV. 

tmual conflict and disagreement wtb their educated hubbaiidb, 

brothers or sons ” , , , i , i 

3 It IS not, theiefoie, as an isolated piolilcm th.it wc ha\ o to 

consider the education of women. It has the most iiiofound mllu- 
ence upon the whole textuic of national life, and the whole move- 
ment of national thought , and, until some woiking solution is 
found for this problem, it must remain impossible to bung the educa- 
tion of men mto a sound and healthy condition 

4 The mipoitance of women’s education, both foi its 
own sake and because of its vital bcaimg upon the intellectual 
development of the people, has long been recognised by the 
British Government and its agents As long ago as 1849 i\li 

-Drmkwatei Bethime, a member of the Executive Council of the 
Government of India, founded the premier mstitution of Lcng.il 
for the higher education of women, which still bears his name 
Ho devoted to-its management an infmity of pams I have been 
here almost every moinmg smee the school opened, he said, at a 
meetmg of celebration And the hope that Indian enthusiasm 
would come to his support, as it had come to the support of the 
mtroduction of western education for boys, seemed to be ]ustihcd 
when m 1851 Raja Dakshma Ran]an Mukhciji made a gift of a 
plot of land m Cornwallis Square, on which the present buildmg of 
Bethune College was erected In the great educational despatch 
of 1854 the Directors of the East India Company wrote that the 
importance of female education m India could not be over-rated, 
and that they had observed with pleasure the evidence then being 
afforded of an mcieased desire on the parf of many Indians to give 
a good education to their daughters “ By this means,” they 
went on — anticipatmg the far-seemg statement of hir Natarajan, 
with which we opened this chapter — “ a far greater proporHonal 
impulse IS impaired to the educational and moral tone of the people 
than by the education of mem” 

5 But the advance which began thus piomismgly was disap- 
pomtmg , and m the despatch of 1859 ^ the Secretary of State 
had 'to deplore the small progress which had been made m the 
education of Indian girls and women, '‘despite missionary exertions,’ 
on which it has always largely depended A comparison of the 
gross figures at wide mteivals of time seems, mdeed, to show very 


^ Despatch of 7th April 1859, paras 25 31 . 
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con’^idcrablc progress In 1861 ilioto >\oro 288 ecboola for girla 
in licngal, ^nth O,8G0 pupibt. In 1882^ tlioro ^\cro o\ or 1,000 sohoolg 
will) 41,319 pupils In 1017* Ibcro were 9,620 schools mth 280 000 
puiuls Thoo arc largo incrcnacs , and significniUl) enough m 
rtcent )cora (ho iiicrcoso has been most nmrkod among tho girls 
of Iho Muslim population * But tho numbor of girls under iiistruc 
lion htill l)car8 a \cr) small proportion to tho total number of 
girls of school going* ngc And, nhat is still more remarkable 
the education of girls is for the moht part limited to pnmarj schools 
and tho cloincntarj clo.*' ca of sccondarj sohools 0\or 98 3 fCT 
cent of the girls in Bengal ficliools in 1917 were in tho primary stago, 
and (IcaMiig aside the Luroiieau and Anglo-Indmn commuiut}) 
there wen. out of a total female population of on cr 22 000 000 only 
491 girls in nhat is known as tho high stage t c , tho four lop 
cla cs of the ordimlr) high school hrom these alone of course 
could come the recruits for umxcrsit) tnuning H is not surjuising 
that tho total number of htudcnts m women a collegcj of umvorsitv 
rank was, in the same >cnr, onl> 144 * 

0 Mlmt thcKJ llguna mean is (bat ns tho result of siit} years 
nork since Bnnkisatcr Bcthunc opened his bcliool while tho uumlicr 
of girls who rccciNo a ImcUiro of elenicntur) education (commonly 
of the most incchumcal and perfunctory kind) has \ crj substantially 
lucruiscd the number of girls who ooliJCNo an} cousiderablo progress 
or adNunco far cnougli to bo able to «}mpolbi8o with or undoratand 
the work and thoughts of their husbonds and brothora, is quite 
infiiiitcsiinal And what is }ct more fctnknig is that such progress 
OB has been made m tho ixjst olomoutar} tmmmg of girls is almost 
whoU} duo to Goxemment or to tho nuseiononcs Of tlio fourteen 
high Bchools in Bengal for Indion girls, four ore Govommont 
mstitulions, sex on ore conducted b} missionary bodies, and only 
three — two of which, though aided b) Government are for from 
cfllciont — owe their existence to private onlcrpnfla In tho sphere 

^ IndUa Ldmtkn CunudlMkiQ a Ilcport p«n. COO 

* 1‘njCrcaB U luIwiaUoQ In DengJ, 191* 13 to 1010-17 Fifth QidniQeiiiikl Rcrlcw by 
W W UoomU ((UlcoUa, 1018} pkuu. 434 

* Uolmcco 101 and 1017 the noraberof llaalim glria nodcr ImtrtJcUooroao from 88 470 
to 13l,3S0 ) tbo nomber of lUnda giiU from 130,003 to 140,224 

« About 1 In 11 OQthoboikoftboaammpllontbatthiVlrmofcilBol-sohigQaofora 
18 per eaU of tbo popuUtkn. 

* In tbo nut jrcor It rtMo to 170 
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TIIH liDUOATlON OV GlUTi^ AN1> \NOM)'N’. 

of gills’ cducaiioii ilicio is no pniallcl ul all to lliaf c : Irni^rdiunry 
aciiviiy of private entcrpri^'C vluoh iia , K^tahli litd Inindr^'ds of 
liigli solioolb for bo}s And in tins ii'spcst Ui'iignl, wliab f)nd( i 
Itself upon being cdiu ationall} the na>-,l ivUaiued <>( tlia luflian 
provniccs, falls far behind Iloinba} . in the (it) <d jluiub i} alone 
there arc ten pu\atc high aihools for girl< iJengul i in shorty 
making no sciious cfTort to pro\idc good education for guk ; and 
but for the ctloils of Go\eintnent and of the ini''-)ion.'rie >, llure 
would be practically no pro'-isiou for their needs. 

IL — The obt>(adcs in the nay of iionun^h ulnuihon 

7 The explanation of this backwardness, in a popul dion other- 
wise so cagci to dcvclope and to use f.veiUlu-. for idmation, m to 
be ioimd m tbc social conditions of Ibe tounlr}, and in thcTi.^tric- 
tions by wbicli the life and aotiMties of women are still surrounded 

8 In the first place, girls m Bengal, as throughout India, 
marry very young Tbc custom of early niarriuge, .is hbss 
Eleanor McDougall points out,^ — 

“ discourages a father from speaduig money winch might used ns a 
dowry ou Ins daughter’s education, rcmoNcs promibing girls from school ju-^l 
at the age when their ludepcudcut mcalul life is Ijcgmmng, cuts off the supply 
of women teachers at the root, [.indj prc\cnls the grow th of a sease of 
vocation and profcsbioual enthusiasm m }ouug women teachers " 

The age of maniagc IS, mdeed, slowly rising, especially m the 
more educated circles of respectable Hindu society, and in this 
lies oue of the best hopes of futmc piogrcss , but, cxcexit among 
the members of the Brahmo-Samaj and the Christian community, 
it IS still too low to make it possible that a giil should have had 
a good education before she manies One of the foiccs alicady 
at woik, and likely to become moio potent, m the lemoval of this 
disability is the giowmg picfeionce of young men for educated 
wives, whom they are often ^vlllmg to accept with a smaller downy- 
But the change is slow. 

S In the second place, all orthodox Beugab w’omen of the higher 
classes, whether Hmdu or Musbm, pass at an early age bolund the 
’purdah, and spend the rest of their bves m the complete seclusion of 
then homes, and under the control of the eldest w’^oman of the house- 


* Question 23 
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CHAT XIV 5 THE fiDUOATtON OP QtELS AltD WOMfiN 

hold This scclumon is moro etxiot among tho Muflalmans than 
among tho Hindus, But it la more etnct among tho Hmdus 
Bongal than among tho Hmdufi ol somo other ptovincos notably 
Bombay, vrhoro purdoA scarcely exists, A few wostomisod women 
have emancipated thcmaolvca But thoy arc to bo found almost 
oxoluaively in Caloutta and they are rcgaidod by most of thoir 
country ^romon as denationahsod. If education is to rcaoh tho 
nomou of Bengal, either it must ponetiato tho sanana, or tho 
purdah must bo rent, Tho former is a very difficult process be- 
cause, os a rule, only women can enter tho tanona, and tho women 
Kufiioiontly oducatod to be useful tcaobere are very few— too few 
o\ on to staff tho oxistmg schools adequately — and thoy can com 
mand corrcspondmglj high Bolanca On tho other hand any sudden 
rendmg of tho purdah uould produce (if it wore imaginable) such 
a dislocation of Bengali society as would throw mto tho shade all 
tho changes which tho W'cstom education of men has brought 
about 

10 A third gravo obstacle is to bo found m tho attitude of the 
elder women whoso power m Indian households especially over 
tho younger n-omon, is very groat Having bvod thoir lives behind 
the purdah, thoy arc naturally very oonscrvativo, and miNvillmg that 
the younger women should differ from themselves. And thoir 
BoiiUmont 15 very commonly supported by tho men oven by those 
who have passed through tho whole oouise of western education 
Thoy fear tho upturning of the old order of Indian society and the 
possible destruction of some bcau^ui and winning aspects of 
women s part m that order to which wo have referred m an earher 
chapter ^ 

Tho ama HU By stem and eajriy marriago fla>i BirGoorooDaasBanorjee ■ 
are institutiouB ^hich create diOlcalUcB m the way of the higher education 
(ks ordinarily understood) of women. But thoy servo useful porpoeea m their 
own way nghtly regulated they have their fair side and help a higher 
training, spuiktal if not intoUoctnal, which has mado tho Hlnda wifo and the 
TTmd n mother when pun and anguish wring the brow tho ministoting 
angels that they have been." 

11 Still more decisively native is Mr Brajalal Ohokravarti,* 
the founder of the Hindu Academy, Daulatpur * which represents 


1 Chaptic V 
*Qaatkn23 

• Ctaptw xm. para. U1 
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an attempt to combine Hindu tiaditions wtb western knowledge 
m the education of men 

“ Women occupy a peculiar position in tlie domestic and social life of the 
Hmdus,” he wntes, “ and the traditions of the family are kept up mainly by 
them It is strictly enjoined in the religious books of the Ilindus that females 
should not be allowed to come under any influence outside that of the family 
For this reason, no system of school and college education can be made to suit 
their requirements . Women get sufficient moral and practical tiammg 
m the household, and that is far more important than the type of education 
our schools can give ” 

12 Western education for women is theiefoie distiusted by 
many, because it is felt to have an unsettling influence, which may 
be even more dangerous m the case of women than of men. 

“ It is not wise,” writes Mi Haridas Goswam^q^ “ to implant m girls by 
means of education, tastes which they would not have an oppoitimity to 
gratify m their after-hfe, and thus sow the seeds of future discontent and 
discord This mdiscrimmatc impartmg of mgn western education to our 
girls has had the unfortunate result of unsciiug oui educated women, and of 
denationalismg them — a result bad enough m the case of boys, but m finitely 
worse in the case of the future mothers ” 

13 This distrust of the effects of western education upon gills 
is mtensified by a dislike of some of the moie lecent aspects of the 
emancipation of women m the West some among oui coirespon- 

- dents feai that the schools rmght lead to a reproduction of these 
features m India Thus hir Rabmdia Mohan Dutta,^ whom we 
have aheady quoted on the dangers of undue conservatism, writes 
as follows — 

“We do not want that women in India should be steadily 

Anghcised, mipoitmg mto our peaceful homes the evils of suflragetism, or 
the spirit of revolutionaiy and rationabstic iconoclasm, condemning all our 
ancient institutions that are the outcome of a long pastj and are part of our 
flesh and blood, as it were ” 

In the same vem. Dr. S K Sen places “ the undesirable exam* 
pies set by their senior sisters ” and “ the question of Avomen’s 
suffrage ” among the obstacles which check the progress of women’s 
education 

14 These coiiespondents do not seem to realise that the demand 
of women for pohtical rights in western countries is not due to 
though it has been facihtated by, the improved education of women . 
there have been x)eiiods m western history when women, m impor- 
tant cncles of society,' were ]ust as well educated as men, without 


* Question 23. 
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ftuy euoh xesnlta Tlic modern women's movement m all western 
coTintnea which has gone for m Bnfcam only because Britain is 
politically further advanoed than most other oountnes is the 
jnovitfthle con8o<inenco ol the political ideas which have been 
adopted in western lauds durmg the lost hundred years Sooner 
or later m every country whioh adopts these ideas, the question of 
the position and rights of women must mevitably be raisod , for 
in every licnd whieh has aoooptod them, these ideas liave brought 
about a gradual aud sometinies a sudden and violent social trana 
formation - 

16 It IS not therefore by merely donymg an efficient education 
to women that groat social changes can be averted They may be 
delayed by snob means though perhaps only at the cost of a widen 
lug gulf between the thoughts and aims of men and women But 
social changes which must ultimately be< of a for reaching oharae 
ter could only be prevented by shutting the door (if that were 
poasible) against the political tbeonos and methods of the West* 
The pioceas of change must be pamful It cannot be mode in one 
sphere of life the polttioal without ultmiatoly affectmg all th® 
rest and if it is to be earned out without giving rso to the most 
tragic of domcstio understondmgB it can only be by giving to 
women that degree of education which wifl enable them m partner 
ship mth their men gradually and honlthJly to adjust the condi 
tiouB of Indian life to the needs of a new ago 

10 It is thus a profound and an extremely diffionlt problem 
which ifl mvolved m the education of women and there is every 
rcoeon to respect the hesitanoy which many of oui corrospondonts 
feel They find thomsolvoe m fact forced mto a dilemma For 
thomselvoa they have accepted the ideas of the West more or leas 
fully Many of them are oven eager to give practical expression 
m the institutions of India to those political ideas and systems of 
the West which have wherovor they have been adopted been tJio 
provoking cause of a radical transformation often pamful m the 
whole social order Yet they long to bo able to say to the tido of 
advancong change when it npproaohea the pwrdoh thus far and 
no farther Bnt^this is not a permanently dofonsiblo ottitudo 
Tlio only solution must be a resoluto attempt to nchiovo a real 
syntbesis not in women s education alone between the ideas and 
traditions of the West and tho ancient and rooted ideas and 
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traditions of India But this reconciliation of eastern and ^yestem 
ideas cannot be limited to a single sphere 

17 The apprehension of a distiirbance of the social order if 
western education is extended to gills is reinforced by anolher 
consideration Financial pressure upon the middle classes of Bengal 
IS m these days veiy sevcic The boys have to bo educated , that 
IS a social necessity But m the case of giils the social nccessily 
is that they should be maiTicd, and a suitable biidegroom can only 
be obtained by the payment of a substantial douT}’- To spend 
money on the education of girls may mean, on the one hand, the 
stinting of their own dowiies, and, on tlie other, the stinting 
of their brothers’ eqmpment for life. It is probably a \ cry wide- 
spread feeling which finds expression in an answer by Rai ITari 
Nath Ghosh, Bahadur^ — 

“ People naturally prefer to educate tlieir hoya, well knowing that m 
future they will make them happy and comfortable m their old age, and 
glonfy their family, whilst the girls after marriage unll bo at the mercy of 
others ” 

18 In short, for a variety of reasons, some good and some less 
good, but mostly of a land which must arouse sympathy, because 
they sprmg from a real mental conflict, from a gemune attachment 
to an old and fine tradition, and a sincere and not unfoimded 
apprehension of the results of sudden change, pubhc opimon in 
Bengal, while wholeheartedly m favour of the education of boys? 
IS generally distrustful of the education of 'girls There has probably 
never been a fuller or more many-sided expression of educated 
Bengah opmion than is contamed m the answers to our question- 
naire and a survey of the answers to Question 23 should suffice 
to show that, however great the enthusiasm of the educated men 
of Bengal for a rapid expansion and improvement of facihties for 
meffis education, there are but few of them who show great zeal for 
a similar development m women’s education 

19 Even if the social difficulties which we have described could 
be overcome, and even if pubhc opmion m Bengal could be converted 
to a behef m the value of a great expansion of facilities for women’s 
education, there is a further obstacle — ^itself a product of the rest 
—which must make progress extremely slow and toilsome This 


^ Question 23 
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ifl the 'extreme difficulty of ohtainmg on adequate supply of women 
teachecs upon whom, especially under such conditions as we have 
deecnbed the education of all but the few westomised women must 
be wholly dependent When there are less than 500 girls 
who even reach the top olossea of the high school, and less 
than fifty who even attam to the mtermediate stage m a year 
what prospect con there be of supplying teachers for 22 000 000 1 
In 1918 there were only 160 women m all the tminrag mstrtutions 
for women teachers, at every grade and 92 of these were Indian 
dmstians. 

It ifl notanoDjly drfBcnlt, Dotai the enthor of the Qmnqneimial Review 
of Education m Eastern Ben^ and Aaoam for 1905-07 to 1911 13 to induce 
Tnilian women of good pootion, other than ChnstianB and Brahmoe to undergo 
training for the teaching profession end even of those who are trained and 
pronoxmced fit fon employment the majority refuse to go to places where they 
are wanted. Moreover owmg to popular pr^ndices, single women are as a 
"general rule unable to manage echooki sucoesafnlly while married women ere 
seldom allowed to take part in ednoational work. 

20 Nor IS it suipnsmg that those difficulties should be felt 
for the lot of the women teacher m Bengal is made eitipordmiirily 
hard by the prejudioee which environ her 

^^Feeuliar difBcultics and dangere surround the young women who in 
lonelmeas set out to teach m a mufasaal school,'* wirtes one who has studied 
the problem with the closest attention end the deepest sympathy Such 
women however innocent aial careful arc tbc victiira of ^e vilest intrigues 
and accutationa. The fact hu to be faced that until Bengah men generally 
leam the rudiments of respect and ebivaby towards women who are not living 
m tananas anything like a aervKe of women teachers will be impoeeible. 

We have been assured that unless the women teachers in the 
mufaasal are provided with protected residences, and enabled to 
have elderly and near relations Imng with them ^ it is more than 
useless, it is almost cruel to encourage women to become teachers ” 

21 The lack of women teachers seems therefore to be all but 
insuperable except as the result of a great social change Some 
two years ago the Government of India consulted local Governments 
on the education of gtrls All the local Governments agreed that 
until more women teachers wero available, real progress was out 
of the question But oil were compelled to recognise that tho 

»TTnnMr B t nwrwU Chaltcffw Dot« (Oofttfoo 23) th*t " mnnairted 

dia In om cwmtiy require a (muJe tcanpenkm or attnidant, or a 
relaUre, to lire with them when wocAlog aw^ from >w»ni» wtieh ii not the wHh 
•iogle malo tearfwi ” and oo thii grorrad bo nrijea that women teaeben •hooJdbepaVJ 
at a blgber nto than ckq- 
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difficulties of obtaining them, croatcd by the Indian social system, 
weie extiemcly gieat One souicc of supply, indeed, seems to be 
ofEeied by one of the distinctive features of the ITindu sorial system 
Itself Since Ilindu gills many veiy young, laige niimbei s of Ibem 
are left as girl-widows Then ic-inan lage is prael leally prohibil ed , 
from the date of the death of tlicii boy-husbands, they ictiiin 
to their homes there to remain uni-il they die, able to lof»k 
foiwaid to nothing but a long life of domestic service under Ihc 
control of the elder women of the 3 omt family For tbem ihc 
work of teaching might seem to offer a useful occupation, which 
would give some satisfaction to their baffled matcnial insi.inct, as 
well as an escape from the position of hiimilialion to which ibey 
are sentenced for bfe In Bombay much has been done to tram 
young widows for this land of woik , something also has been done 
in Bengal, as we shall sec But the Tfindus, and the Bengalis more 
than most, are extremely jealous of the honour of ihcii widowed 
daughters, and exceedingly suspicious of anything which takes them 
away from the immediate supervision of the elder women of the 
house “ As things are now,” says the sympathetic observer 
whom we have already q^uoted, it is seldom fair to ask a Hindu 
widow to work m a school, especially if the school is not qiute close 
to her home ” 

22 If the difficulties are gieat m the case of the Hindu'^, they 
are yet greater m the case of the Musalmans,^ Wnth whom 'pwdali 
IS not, as with the Hindus, merely a social usage not observed in 
all districts, but is regarded by many as a religious injunction 
Muslim girls of any social position are almost invariably secluded 
very early, whether manied or not We have already noted the 
great mcrease m the number of Muslim girls undeigomg instruc- 
tion which has taken place durmg the last few years But these 
are almost all m primary schools, and m a large proportion of cases 
their instruction is confined to the chanting of the Quran in Arabic 
without any attempt to understand it Apart from the education 
given m the village primary schools to girls of the lower social 
classes, it appears that the education of Muslim girls, secluded as 
they are, has “ practically come to a dead stop, ownng to the lack of 
Mushm women teachers ” who can be admitted withm the 'puiclalt 


1 Some further information about the education of Muslim girls will bo found m- 
Chapter VI, paras 49 64 
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great boon to furdali women, Hindu and Muslim alike, and is highly 
appreciated by them ^ 

27 But, apart from its small scale, it is encompassed with 
difficulties The greatest of these is, of course, the difficulty of 
findmg teachers “ The women now employed, with the exception 
of one or two, have the most meagre education,” says ]\Iiss Bose, the 
Chief Inspectress for Western Bengal ,2 andlMiss Irons,^ the Chief 
Inspectress for Eastern Bengal, adds that they require careful 
supervision and frequent inspection The second great diffi- , 
culty of zanana teachmg is that it is (if of good quality) 
necessarily expensive This is especially the case among 
the Musalmans, who require mdividual teaching The difficulty 
of cost seems to be disregarded m the memorial submitted to us 
by the Musahnans of Berhampur,^ m which they urge, m general 
terms, “ that lady teachers be appomted to teach Muhammadan 
girls under the house-to-house visitation system ” But m any 
case, work of this kmd, though the pupils are married women, com- 
monly of secondary-school age or older, cannot m any true sense 
be called secondary education It dertainly does not lead to higher"^ 
education, though Mi Provash Chunder LTitter® suggests that the 
Umversity ought to ‘ prescribe standardised exammations ’ for 
these classes . We cannot but feel that this would be to carry the 
mama for exammations to strange lengths 

28 It IS, then, only m the high schools specifically orgamsed 
for girls thar we must look for any preparation for higher education 
These, as we have already seen, number fourteen They contam 
]ust under 2,000 grls But of these less than one-fourth were, m 
1917, mcluded m the four ‘ high ’ classes of the high-school course, 
which normally cover the years from 12—14 to 16—18 There 
were also 214 Indian gnls attendmg schools primarily designed 
for Europeans and Anglo-Indians perhaps one-fourth of these ' 


1 Sco the report of Itri*!.-? Bose, Chief Inspectress of Western Bengal, printed in the Fifth 
Quinquennial Bcmcm of the Progiess of Education in Bengal, para IlS 

2 Fifth Qnmqucnunl Eoviott of the Progress of Education in Bengal, para 513 
® Ihld 

* General Memoranda, page 208, 

Question 2 5 

® iScc jtlr ifomcll s Memorandum on European Sc}iools, para. 8, printed in thp 
Volume of Appendices to this report 
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wore m tho * high ’ stage Sncli la tlio misorablo total of Bengali 
girla who ore receiving anything hko a systcmatio education 

20 Broadly speaking there aro two typos of high schools 
for girls Tho first moladoa all those high schools to which tho 
Uindu hhadrnlol. (mcluding tho mombors of tho Bmhmo Same]) 
send their daughters Of this group tho Bethuno School, Oaloutta, 
tho Diocesan CoUogiato Seliool, Calcutta, ^tho Boroto School 
Calcutta, the Bmhmo Qirls Sohool Calcutta, and tho Eden High 
School, Dacca, are the best examples Tho great majority of the 
pupiU oven m those schools leave boforo they reach tho * high ’ 
stogo , but it 13 from those schools mainly that tho university 
colleges draw their students 

30 To tho second typo belong most of tho mission high schools 
They arc essentially central institutions for tho educational work 
of the missions, and they teach momly tho dauglitcra of their Chn»- 
tion converts These come commonly from villages and tho groat 
mdjorrty of them belong to tho lowest grades of society When 
they grow up they will have to go out into a hostDo world and tlioro 
support thomsolvoa Education is tboroforo a vital necessity fo^ 
them , but there are but few of them who could profit by a nmver 
sity course and many of thon/aro incapable of taking full advan 
tago of a high sohool course Yet from among them oomo a very 
largo proportion of those who undergo training as teochors 
this training being chiefly provided by tho rmssionanee Without 
them mdeod tho problem of tho supply of teachers for girls would 
bo msoluble. 

81 The outstanding feature of tho high BChools for girls of both 
types 13 that they are organised on the same plan as tho boys aohools, 
and like them are donunated by tho matnoulation oiamina 
taon In the case of the schools of the second tj^Ks described above 
it baa been realised that the matnoulation courses are unsuitable 
especially os few if ony of those who follow these ooursea will ever 
enter upon a university oourso even if they pass the ommination 
To meet this diffionity it was recently arranged, m the cose of three 
mission schools, that they should concentrate all them matncula 
tion pnpfls m one centre and provide for the rest of them pi^ila a 
^ pourse more m accordance with their needs a similar atrange- 
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meiit, attomptecl by Iavo oUior arbnnls, brobc flnwn. l»ut- fbo 
experiment does not seem to Imvc been aueecs'.fnl 


“ Tho people of BouroI H a>a Mish in roMouin*' tin nitimlmn. 'Vnin 

to appreemte tlio ninlriculalion corlilirnlo inore limn am nt'fnl, pnrhral 
course of slmlics, ami llic Rirls set llieir liearN on pasmn” lli< in it nnilftt ion 
and do not )'ot realise flic nsefnlnoss of tlie oilier standard of uorl 1 In \ 
arc dissatisfied v,\\]\ tlie noi\ ideas, and llie nniliorities of tin si hnol t loiuplain 
tliat tlio)^ arc fast losing tlieir pupils ” 


32 It appears, tbereforo, that this tender plant of women’s 
education m Bengal lias to struggle against )et another dillunll} , 
like tbc education of boys, it tends 1 o be dommaled liy an e\umina- 
tion standard, and by an oxaniinalion standard tliat is luil (bter- 
mmed m any dcgicc by tbc needs of the girl-]mpils Yet it is 
natural that tbc girls should wish to ba^ c their woik .attested in the 
only way lecognised by tho public, natural also jierb.aps, that 
their parents should expect them, if Ibcy break t.lirougb eoiuention 
so far as to aim at a good education, to pro\c tbemsehes m tbc 
only recognised way Some of those among onr enriesjiondonts 
who are most anxious to see an expansion of girls’ cducaiion, 
appear to define their ambitions almost wboll}’" in tciins of tbc 
matiiculation, and to dcsiic only that as many gills as possible 
should be enabled to pass this examination , for that is 
what education means to most people m Bengal Thus j\Ir 
times Chandra Haldai- urges that the age of admission to matri- 
culation should be lowered by a .special privilege for qnmlaliimslun 
women, in order that they may pass tins examination before mar ly- 
ing at the age of 14-10 This privilege is not to be extended to 
Brahmos or Christian girls, because they do not marry so young 


33 If the influence of tho matiiculation fetish is marked in 
the case of the humbler type of girls’ secondary schools, in the 
other schools its dommati^n is even more complete The tragic 
absurdity of this situation will bo appreciated if it is remembered 
that the examination is designed to test the fitness of students, and 
primarily of boys, to attend university classes Even m the most 
progressive girls’ schools only a small percentage of the pupils can 
stay long enough at school to reach the matriculation stage, and 
only a small proportion of those who pass the examination proceed 


> Fifth Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Education m Bengal, para 47S 
* Question 23 
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to college Tbal i3 to ik\} , Iho cliurootor of tlio cducntion given to 
tbo few girls who go to high sohools in ilirtfvtcd by nn oxnminntion 
which ignores their pecuhar needs and the knul of life most of them 
will lend, and omits Bomo of whut ought to bo the cssentml clonionta 
m their short and prcoioiu |>cnod of Imimng , nn oxnnunatioii 
which tho) will probabl} noser uUempt, mid which, if they s\tro to 
pass it, would only admit them to courBca that they ha\o no prospect 
of following 

1 rrj^anl tbo nwtnculatfon cviuno on niwaitablfl fnr pris naya 
Mr 11 81i»q> * In smnn rwj'pcls It U illDlmlt for lb«m in olhrn 
it h drfwllrr I am n*rl in fas nir <»f a inalnlr •! imrslio cmirw f >r girU 
kIiooIb thmi^h aj<dal lastllolkma nii;;hl twefoUv ho < jvnoii In anch 
mibjrrtji Hut I abouhl ho in fasTiar of giving a more wxniranly tendency to 
tlio courie 

31 Wo do not ssondcr at Mr Sharp s judgment We wonder 
onl} tliat it Is not moru mdcl) oxiinawcil b> our correspondents 
But wo hcanlu more lmj>oful MOW from Sister Mmy Victona for llio 
inflacneo of whoso chamclor and work ut the Dioce^n School and 
Collego no conceited when wo Msitcil these inslilutions the wannest 
admiration Sho speaks with iiitiiiiato know lodge of tho attitudo 
oI the best circles of Hindu sociot) m Calcutta nnd she assured 
us, In her oral oMdcnco* that tho number of girls m tho Diocesan 
Collcgiato School whoso parents wanted thorn to ha\oa hberol 
education, and did not caro about oiamiimtions is rapidly 
rnoreosmg , and that so far as girls aro concerned, “ tho examination 
ideal 13 dying out^ among tho most oulturod Bengalis ’ But sho 
Bpoko in terms of luispanng condemnation of tho present state of 
the girls high eohools. 

The condition of tlio blfd* schools foT^rU U very unsatlslactoty Many 
of the Ugh tebooU are of so low a Btandanl tbit it would Lo better if thoy 
became upper primary scbools. Tbo coarse of a secondary school is also 
nnsmlahlo for girU. This Is duo to tlra domination of tho matriculation 
which has a fianniut eflect on girls school edocatlon and Gspcclally on tbo 
ordinary misalon high school for girls whoso pupils aro often of a Tory poor 
caUlwe 

35 Finally there is a general consensus among those of our 
witneasos who have tho most direct ond mtimate oipenonce of tho 
problems of girls* education that tho matnoulation course, boodcs 
being m itself unsuitable for giria, does not fit those who follow 
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li foi ilic wolk wkicli llloy Nsillkc lo (hi wln'ii ilmy psisH 

to college cla’sbes Wo need not lalxnn Ihis point, sin< (* it Ims lieini 
alicady dealt with in luoio geneiiil iertUH in an (mtIkm (liajder* 
But it IS at least significunt that none of (lie c ondemnaf loii'^ of 
the existing system to wliieli ucliave eailier refoired are more 
definite, more piccise oi moic coneln‘'!\e than ihose of Srder Mary 
Victoiia of the Diocesan College, ]\liss .l.vnaii of the Bellmno C(>lh’gu 
and l\liss Soiab]i of the Eden Ifigli School, Dacca " Sister IMary 
Victoria has clscwhcie^ gone so far as to say that it w.is impo'^sible 
to leetuie to the students of the college, and that it ^\onld eonlmuc 
to be so imtil the ^YOlk at school was made moic ihoioiigh, so that 
students when they come to college might lie able to rcsid .md 
understand books, might be inspired with a higher conception of 
what student life should be, and imghthave some iindci standing of 
what private study is, and some cajiacity for concentrating tlicir 
attention on the w^oik they had in hand 

36 Secondary education for girls thus labours luidcr exceptional 
difficulties m Bengal , it is smrounded by prejudices , it is distorted, 
even more unnaturally than the education of boys, by the ihabgn 
influence of the examination fetish , it provides, as yet, a ^ ery 
msufficient foundation upon which to la'ise the super btnictiuc of a 
system of higher and professional education Yet it w'ould be un- 
just to leave this theme without recording our aduniation for the 
devoted rvork wffiich is being done, m face of all these difficulties, 
by a number of able and solf-saciificing w'omen In the few good 
gills’ schools there IS to be found in the teaching a combmation of 
devotion and abihty such as is rarely found elsewhere 

IV — The aits colleges for uomen 

37 There are three * arts colleges ’ for w^omen m Bengal, all 
situated in Calcutta the Bethune College, wffiich rests upon the 
foundations laid by Dimkw^ater Bethimc m 1849, and is a Govern- 
ment mstitution, with a staff of teachers m the educational seiruces 
the Diocesan College, an Anglican nussionaiy mstitution, conducted 
by the Clew^er Sisterhood , and Loreto House, a Homan Catholic 
missionary institution conducted by the Loreto Sisterhood. The 


Chapter EX 

^ See their answorB to Question 8 

® IFifth Quin<iuemual Eeview oi the Progrcaa oi Education lU Bengal, para 464 
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lint two arc affiliatod up to tho standard, tlio tlurd-only up 
to tbo inionnodiato standard 

38 NumencoUy tlicso tlirc6 oollogos oro tho smallest in Bengal 
with tho'oicoption o£ tho acoond-grado tioUogo at Uotampur, which 
had m 1017 18 nmo studonta lower than tlio Bethuuo College, but 
more than tho Diooosan and Loreto CoUegos. Bothuno College 
had, in 1017 18, 80 students, of whom 01 wore mtho mtcrmodiato 
stage , tho Diocoaon CoUogo 08 students of whom 43 \voromtho 
intormodiatp stogo , Loreto IIouso 22 students all m tho mtor 
niodiato stage. Thus bl tbo total number of 170 women 
university studonta m Boiigal, no leas than 120 were m tho 
intormodiato or lughor secondary stage Only 03 women m all 
Bengal were domg true unuorsity work 

30 Tho source of ongm of these studouta is worth anolyioiig as 
on QVidonco of tho distnbutiou of a desire for womou b oduoaiion 
and tho figures supplied to us by tho collogos' give us tho necessary 
matonaU Of tho total of 170 studonts, 01, or just over one third 
como from tho oity of Calouita and 24-Pargana8 40 oomo from 
Eastern Bengal’ — eighteen of theso from Dacca — 24 from 
Wcatem Bengal,* and 0 from Notlhoni Bengal * Seventeen of tho 
twonty-su diatncte of Bengal ore ropreeonted. But no less 
than 02 students or not for short of ouo*third of tho total, como 
from other provmoes — eighteen each from Assam and Bihar 

40 Ono broad diatmotion botwoen tho throo oollogos is that 
while Bothuno CoUogo has only eight Calcutta students on its rolls, 
and dra^TB studonts from ovory port of Bengal, tho tavo missionary 
ooUegoa devote thomselvos largely to Calcutta nearly half of tho 
students at tho Diocesan College and all those at Loreto House 
coming from Coloutta homes. Another distmotion is that Bethune 
College IS mOmly staffed by men (oU Bengalis) , of its stofi of ton 
_ seven ate mon tho other being on English lady prmoipal and two 
Bengah lady looturois Tho two missionary coUogos on tho other 
hand, oro nmmly stoffod by women Tho Dioooean CoUogo has an 
women graduates of British univoisities and Uvo Bengah women 
graduates , Loreto Houso has throe members of tho teaobmg sister 
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hood nnd ]ily^^onlcn, all graduak'-^. In Ihi^ ic^^ard it is irumi- 
lesUhal ihc niibsioiuuy colleges have a gi cat- iv(l\ ant age nvei ket hunc 
College, cbpccially m view ol the st-iong Jndmn jirejudioe against- 
theliee coniacl o£ men ^\lt.h women 

“ No college in Englaiul,” Miss .J.iu.iu,' I’liiuip.il of I’nllnim ('Mlli'gi', 

“ ^vonlcl have such n picpondcinncc of men on it j BlafT , ainl In re in Indn tin 
conditions even more clearly indicate the nccessit) of aonnn on ilie at iff. 
if there is to be any of that intcrcoui'he l>et\\etn htaff and atndentH vliirli h 
an essential feature of college life, and which nothing tan re|)Iac( ” 

41 In spile ol Ihc peculiar and diflicnli position of omen's 
educalion, Ihcbc three colleges aic subjected to the ordinary rulc^ 
of affiliation Thoic must bo a distinct tcachci foi catli subject 
m which affihation lb giantcd and m which, therefore, btudcnt>s m.iy 
piesent themselves as candidates foi cxanunalion 'J’lus means 
that, m piactice, each college mnst bo self-contained , and since it is 
out of the question to maintain a large slail foi such small numbers of 
students, the consequence is that ihc langc of siibjculs which may 
be coveicd IS seiiously lestiictcd It might be possible for thice 
colleges, situated as these are m the same towm, to co-opcralc 
in the provision of laigcr and more varied facilities, m spile 
of the difficulty which the social customs of Bengal impose upon the 
movement of women about the sticcts of a city , and this possibihty 
should be held in view if any new colleges are founded But 
at present no serious attempt at organised co-operation is 
made , and m the result three institutions dupheate the woik of 
teaching m the chief subjects, when they might, by combina- 
tion, offer far greater advantages to their pupils 

42. There is, however, a way of gettmg round these icstiictions 
upon the range of subjects of study With the aim of facilitatmg 
higher education among women, -^e Umversity has given peiunssiou 
to women to piesent themselves m any subject of the mteimediate 
exammation (except m those science subjects m W'hioh laboratory 
mstruction is leqmred) ivithoiit piesentmg certificates of haidng 
attended recogmsed c'ouxses of study Origmally mtended to meet 
the needs of &o?ia piivate students — ^that is, of girls or women 

who may be in a position to study at home, but cannot jom a college 

^this provision has been used as a means of enabhng college students 
to present themselves for exammation m subjects m which them 


1 Fifth Quinquemual Review of the ProgresB of Eduoatiou in Bengal, para. 445. 
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college IB not empowered to provide teaclung They are sent 
forward as private students , and Lence the statifltioB of the number 
of private women students aro apt to be misleading 

43 Of the cumoula of studies pursued m these colleges we 
need say httle for they are identical with those of the mem and 
open to the same ontimsms In one respect, however, the women b 
colleges have greatly the advantage Thanhs to the small sixo 
of their classes an intimacy of personal relationship and a real 
tutorial gmdance are posoblo espeoinUy when the teacher is a 
woman the whole body of women studenls m Bengal at all stages 
are scarcely more jiumeroua than a single mtermedmte class for 
men in one of the big mass ooUoges The smaU scale of women s 
education has at least this oompenaatmg advantage 

44 As to whether it is desirable that women studenta should 
especially m the oouditions existmg m Bengal pursue courses of 
study identical with those for men there is room for considecrable 
vanoty of opmiotu We agree wth the Aasooiation of Umversity 
Women m India^ that it is not deauable that a lower standard 
should be required of women than of men m any department of 
study ^ and this view is shared by a large number of our oorres 
pondenta. But when they go on to assert that m regartito profeo- 
mons equally open to men and women the standard of work tmd 
tJi€ cumeidum} should be the same while we agree m regard to 
the standard of work, we cannot but feel that it might well be 
advisable that the woman teacher and even the woman doctor 
whfle following the mam hnes of the necessary oumouhim should 
be encouraged to give special emphasis to particular branoh® 
of then subjeofs which need not be so important for mim, 

46 In the same w^ so long as the standards of attainment 
are mamtomed at an equal levti with those exacted from men. 
We can seo no reason ogamst and every reascin m favour of an 
adaptation of the 46groo bourses m arte and science whiohNsrould 
molude sqjne Bnbjeots of specuU value for women and perhaps 
omit others of which they do not stand so much m need* Many 
of our corroepondentfi urge the dcsrrabilily of a specially designed 
cumoulum for women students or at least -of the molusion of 
altemativo subjects adapted to the needs of women Mra A. B 
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Jotoston' gocb .otiu ''■> I" ™onnncnJ (lie osliil-lKlimeiil. ot n > 
special dcgico coiuse, cMeiuling over lour jenrs, iii ' iloiiiestio 

soicneeaml the home 

coiuse m coiibiaeiahld 0” 

McDougall^ lugcb 

“ domestic training t,]yOxM nol beguon ut tlic Univcmit). If tlir prp nl 
BimpUcity of Indian doincBli« •>« pre^rved, tliero is no \nluo m Halm- 

ratc insbriictioii in tlic pfeparadon of food, lniiiidr>^ork, dn *vs-nmKing rtc 

Simple lessons 111 hygiene Bjck-mirsing and tliocareof rhildron are exrordingl) 
valuable , but these should veil at school i he great need of Indian uonnn 

IS to acquiLc habits of systematic, clear and perseienng thought, and 
to gam a greater ac(iuai''<^«i^ce with the facts of hislorj and science Tiie 
present university coursi^ fairly well adapted for these purposes, and 
no material change m thcil^ "omen should be attempted for anollier 

ten years at least ” 

46 But tliG pievc'^'^S opinion of those of oiu correspondonts 
who have touched up®^ subject, so fai as it can be inferred 
from their lather va^^® answers, docs not go so far as cither the 
view of Mrs Jolmstod hand, or that of j\Iiss hIcDoiigall 

ou the othei Few a^® ready to contemplate a spcciahscd 
course m domestic carried into clicct by 

the Umversity of Lo^^®^ ’ pcihaps the conditions of Indian 
bfe would as Miss suggested, render such a course 

not altogether desiiaple On the othci hand, veiy many urge that 
special alternatives be offered for women, for example, 

that “ child psycholc^gy should be given as an alternative to logic 
or science at the mte'^^isdiate stage,”^ or that music should be 
admitted as au optio^^^ Subject Sister Maiy Victoria^’ bas known 
girls with a leal talen^ Diusic who gave it up when they came 
to college, because thc^® no time for it. These are pomts upon 
which, smee we are al^ men, and most of us have no mtimate 
acquamtance with the' Deeds of women m Bengal, we have no right 
to pronounce an judgment But it seems to us 

manifest that they ard poDits which ought to b? seriously considcied 
by a body competent deal with them On the face of it, it 
would appear that a problem so difficult as that of the higher 
education of women cannot be solved merely by applying to them 
a system designed for'Dien, and far from satisfactory even for them* 


^ Question 23 

® Answer of Mr Muraly pbar Banerjeo to Question 23 

’ Fifth QuuKiuenmal of the Progress of Education m Bengal, para, 404, 
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47 Thoro is oeo furtlior loaturo o£ tho throo womon s ooUogos 
v-hioU ought not to pass jvithout notioo All three are much more 
intunatdy connoctod wth thoRchools from vrhvoh thoy/havoBprung 
than IS tho COSO with tho nion a colleges They are housed m tho 
eamo buildings or groups of buildings, as tho schools and aro under 
the same direotion Inadviflablo in tho case of mon e ooUogoa 
this arrongoiuont Booms to us to bo eminently doaimblo whore 
such small numhora have to bo dealt with os is tho case in tho 
v» omon s coUo^ , ospocuUly oa two* thirds oven of tho college 
students aro doing what la cssontiolly higher secondary school work, 
and thoro are only C3 students m tho three oollogcs taken together 
who ore attomptmg real rmivcreity work. In so prohminory and 
experimental a stage os that through which women s education is 
now pasflmg it is all to tho good that tho whole process of training 
should be treated as a unity 

48 In tho two missionary colleges training classes for tcaohors 
aro earned on alongside tho ordinary dogroo work and 
Mr ^Y 0 NYordsworth'- urges that this should bo done m tho 
BothunoCollogo also Those classes oro on a very small scale m 
tho Diocesan College, wluoh proparos students for tho decree 
in teaohmg of Caloutta Dnivowity os well as for tho h^nco there 
were, in 1018, only eight students m those olosses and at Loreto 
House which proparos for tho hoenco alone, only two lie numbora 
0 X 0 regrettably smolL But it is oltogothor a good thing that this 
work should be corned on in oloso ossociatioE with degree work* 
It IS, ounoosly enough only m tho women s ooUogea that tins very 
dosirablo aomhinataon is praetisod It might well bo earned 
further if tho dt^roo couisos thomsolvos were made, in some of 
thoir forms more dneotly preparatory for teaching work, they 
would aoqmro a now sigmficanoo and roahty 

40 One of the aspects of women a education which distreseee 
Bomo of our corrospondonta is its effect upon tho health and physique 
of the atudonta Hiss Jonau Pnnoipal of the Bethuno College, 
makes a statement* on this point whioh gives ground for perturba 
tiom 

The women studfinto of tho Bothxmo OoUogo,” ibn reports admit 
tho fact that ovory yoar of ooEogo life makw them wookiir physically In 
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tlicir opinion a girl htiul})ng for llio in.ilrn ninlion i-. nlrongtr llnm n girl in 
any Biibscqucnt )cai at oollcgi' J'loiii \rlm) 1 lia\f lo far n"li'<‘il, I llnnk 
there 18 only too mncli (niili in lluir (slinmlion of llic plivnal i>lrMi"lli of 
the girl nuclei giadnalc Sncli a sliilc of fhinu« (oniparc v ao niif.i\<>ni.il»K 
with the healthy, hnp)>}, stiong woiiun umlergr.ulualc » of wtHltrn land i 
that some iiumecluitc change ih iiece-isai) ” 

50 Sibter l\luiy Viciona suiiporls fins view Sliu ivtlnbiiloi 
this unhappy siato of things fo tlio ovoisfi.iin winch ic^nlls fiom 
exammatiou piosbiirc, and the attempt fo taipe wiMi blndic^ for 
which the students aic quite inadequately prcpaied But she 
finds othei reasons also ^ 

“ Students arc very difhuilt to inanage in the host cl 'J'lnw im 11 not imI 
sufficient food In spite of the new conditioiiK of life, thci, lumst, m some 
cases, on taking only that food to which lhc\ h.ivc hren ntctiHloincd iii (ho 
zamna Ide The conditions have altered, (he diet muhl he alterfd 'I'liov 
dislike exercise, and take it onl} nndcr compulsion The} will nol go into 
the fresh air, if they can avoid doing so Tlicy will not take hiiniciciit nil 
unless compelled They will evade the rules, aud work in the middle of the 
night, if they can get the opportunity ” 

61 The education of school and college under picbciit condi- 
tions IS new to the tvomcn of India , and they have not yet 
adapted to the new conditions physical habits tvluch W'ere formed 
m ' response to an entirely different environment And the 
examination machme of Bengal tells on them with yet worse 
effects than on the boys 

“ The hustle of the exammations,” say the men-teachers of Bcthime 
College,- “ which is only a hard necessity in the case of our hoys, is good 
neither for genuine culture nor for physical health The stram on health 
that it involves is recognised to be too much m the case of many boys, and 
there can he no excuse for gratuitously exposmg the future motherhood 
of the country to this wastmg influence ” 

Dr Bidhan Chandra Kay ^ writes even moie bitterly 

“ If the effects of the exammation system on boys be to produce men who 
may be good oi mdiflerent machmes for earmng money, though dwarfed 
in mtellect and wrecked m health, these aie necessar}'’ evils The girl, on the 
other hand, with her finer susceptibihties aud more delicate constitution, 
comes out very badly mdeed I would propose that no formal and rigid 
exammation be mstituted for them.” 


^ Fifth QUinquenhiol Keview of the Progress of Education in Bengal, para 621. 
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62 TUo result of the system under existing conditaons is indeed 
unhappy This is Sister Mary ViotonaV description of the aver 
ago woman student. 

The avertgo itiident la very wtsaV. She iicedfl good food cxemso and 
often remedial gyrnnairtica. The chert la contracted and the apine often curved 
She baa never been drilled 8hohoanod(!aire{ot,pajncs Bho cannot ait well 
or walk freely She come* to ua with an Impaurd appetite and with an inherit 
ed dfailibo to eot anything bat doe vegetaulw and aweeta. 

It is not fair to attribute these results wholly to the malign 
influence of the system of education or to the pressure of oxarama 
tion Tlioy arc the product of the mode of life natural to the 
zanana but they are mtonsificd under the influence of an 
unhealthy educational system 

C3 Jliss Jhuau suggests,* as remedies for these evils ‘ wider 
opportunities for outdoor oxoroiso. wider opportimitios for intellect 
nal'iiitercourse inth mature minds and a syllabus and a method 
of examination which mahes study a pleasure and an over moroas- 
ing delight, as wo find it m western lands The best of the colleges 
and schools have made ofForte to meet the first at any rate of those 
requirements but most of the high mUooIb have not oven a play 
ground And more is needed than organised games. 

M 0 want th« aathorily of a rccogncwd medical officer Bay* Sister Mary 
Vkartna * to compel Che student lo talo tltoae remedies which will help 
her to grow info a woman. Espccmilv do wo ncwl the help of a physical 
exercise eipert. The conditions of ItKim oro trymg out space m Uouted 
with difficulty wo arrange for drillmg e must us© the tune wo havo U> the 
very best advantage. "Wo cannot aflonl tbo time for incompetent teaching 

04 But oloa I oven those refonns arc rendered difficult by 
prejudice if not ra the colleges whoso students come from the more 
progressTvo fonulics at any roto in most of the schools The 
Inspootrcfls for Eastern Bengal reported recently that it was very 
difficult to mtroduce physical training mto the girls schools owing 
\ to the strong objections of the parents 

The Hindu father ” aaya one observer is ^rone to complam that he 
doe* not wont his daughter turned mto a nmi/cft girl She ha* to bo roamed 
into one of a hnuted number of femihea and there is always a chance of 
one of the old lodie* exclaiming ThJa girl has been taught to lock her logs 
about in public Surely such a shameleea one is not to be brought mto out 
— ^ottse ! 


^ Hhh QiditqQecmliJ Baricnr o^the Progrea ol Edoeatfoo tn Beog*]. puv Sll 
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Tt IB indeed only among tbo orlliodox tlint tWe 
objeotio; IS take; But the orthodox arc 

56 The mote closely wo oxamine the “”‘'"''7’ 
the bigh^ education of — ,, the groaie; 

t cC;e Snd d Iri the pioneers-for they are still pioneers 
“Si upon It, the greater the need lor wise guidance n 
careful thought, the greater the folly of easy generalisations and 
ring pai;as But there ,s none of the ediieationa needs o 
Bengal more urgent than a serious and systematic study of t ns 
and fundamental proHem 


y ^Pwjessional iraiim^g jo) women 

56 There are two professions for which, in Bengal more than 
m other countries, highly trained women arc desperately needed : 
the teaohmg profession and the medical profession. To tlicse nuglit 
well be added the profession of nursing, the most womanly ^ 
occupations, for which reonuts are now obtained with the greatest 
difficulty, practically from among the European and Anglo-Indian 
coromiimties alone Indian social usages forbid women to render 
these high and needed services, which only they can render, else- 
where than m their own homes , or to obtain the training which 
would enable them to render these services efficiently, "even in their 
own homes 

57 Of the grave need for women teachers, and the extreme 
diffionlty of obtaining them, we have already ^ spoken. Women 
teachers of two types are required , first, teachers capable of domg 
high school work, and of teaching through the medium of English ; 
secondly, teachers for the pnmary schools and the lower classes of 
secondary schools Both need a high degree of trainmg, but Bengal 
has to put up with what her social system perimts her to have 

68 The only trammg at present provided for teachers of the 
N first class is that afforded by the trammg classes, already referred 
to, m the two missionary colleges m Calcutta Taken together 
they have produced, during the last five years, an average of seven 
tramed teachers per annum In February 1914 a scheme was drawn 
up for the estahhshment of a Government trainmg college for women 


^ Paras 19 22 fiboye. 
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m Calcutta , it wna to indndo two dopartmorits, lor tho tw© 
classes of tcaobors enumoratod above- Tho sohomo was held up by 
the WOT but it has not been abandoned It may bo peimi/wiblo 
to suggest that tho creation of a now special institution, affording 
teaching m tho subjects of ftohoot study, which are also tho subjects 
of university study, seems to bo wasteful tho utilisation of tho 
classes organised for very small numbors at Bothuno Collogo would 
Buroly bo in every my advisable But this subject will bo more 
fully discussed m later ohaptersv^ ■ 

60 For tho trammg of tcaohoa of tho second typo described 
above there oust two Govomraont institutions, and seven aided 
missionary institutions Token together they contained, in 1017, 
123 students, of whom no less than 02 wore Indian Chnstians 29 
wore Hindus (moludmg Brahmoa), ono was a Musalman, and one a 
Jluddhist Tho very remarkable preponderance of Indian Ohns 
tiana is duo to two facts , first that tho missionary training mstitu 
tions are designed pnmanly (though not exclusively) to servo tho 
Christian community, and to tram teachers for tho missionary 
schools secondly that tho prmoiplos and social usage* of tho 
Christian community permit their women to render tins kmd of 
semeo to their follows It would m fact be impossible to mom 
tarn tho girls sohoola of Bengal on oven their present modest 
footmg but for tho tcaohore drawn from tho Indian Christian*" 
community Of tho tcaohors of this typo now m trammg 85 
— moro than two-thirds — are m tho missionary institutions the 
most important of which ore tho United ICssionaiy Thimmg 
" Collogo at Bollygunj (Calcutta), and tho Church of England Zauana 
Mission Training School at Knshnagor m Nadia — tho distnot 
of Bengal whore Indian Chnstianfl are most numorona 

00 Of tho two Government institutions the most active is the 
tnunmg class attached to the Eden High School at Dacca which 
has pVt^uced during the lost five years an average of nmo tramed 
teachers per anntmi But tho oqmpraont of these as df tho toaohers 
trained in tho misaionnry mstitutiona is very slight The qualifi 
cation for odmisaion to the highest of the three departments mto 
which the Dacca classes are divided is the matnoulation certifioate 
or attendance at tho whole or a part of the high sohool course. The 
great majority of tho women teachers in Bengal have not even had 
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n high Rcliool tran-mig. iioi io spoalc of a univorM(-y Iraniing Ti 
]3 plainly rlcsirablo l.hal, loachois in ^rlionl^, oi .il miv ralo lo-ulior-i 
m tlie loner elapses of .seroiulary soliool^i, slionlrl al least l)a\e Imd 
a biglier scoonclar}’’ f.iaining, that, is, should ha\e attained a stage 
corresponding io ihc pieseni intermediate leiel. Ihit tliH seems 
to be, under existing condil.ions, alnuid, unattainable 

01 The second of the Ooverninent. institutions is the Tfindu 
Widows’ Training Olass at Ball} gun], nhuh had, m l')17, 10 
students This is in sonic nays tlie most promising of all tlieu* 
institutions, inasmuch as the young nidons of the Jlindii eoninuni- 
ity form the only considerable soiiice of remiitmcnt for the 
teaching profession (other than IhcChiistian and Bralinio rotnimm- 
ities) upon which it seems possible to draw The Insjief tre-^s 
of Westem Bengal is jiislihcd in sa}ing that the education of 
Hindu girls m that part of the Picsidency is bound up with the 
welfare of this institution It is indeed surpiising that the Hindus 
of Bengal, unlike then biothcis m Bombay, have as yet taken no 
independent stops to encouiage young uidous to fit themselves for 
the noble and useful life of a teacher Hovornment alone takes 
action Yet an institution foi Hindu widows, run by Hindus, 
would liavc a better chance than a Government inslit.iitaon of 
overcoming the pic]udices wdiicli hamper this \eiy necessary de- 
velopment, and it would be assured of aid from juiblic funds 

02 The difficulty of providing hinsbm wmmen teachers has 
hitherto been found msiipciable A sclicme for establishing a 
training class for Muslim w'omeii teachers in Calcutta under strictly 
purdah conditions was recently wmikcd out and submitted to 
Goveinmeut, but the w\ar delayed it But here also, Goveni- 
meut action alone wall not suflicc The hrushm community must; 
itself tackle the problem, and aid in its solution It is not enough'^ 
to pass resolutions to the effect that Goveniment ought to provide 
teachers to carry instruction from zanana to zanana unless some 
help is forthcoming in solving the at present insoluble pioblem 
of finding the teachers 

63 The second great profession for which wmmen ro nuts are 
desperately needed is the medical profession , since only women 
doctors can render the services needed in the zananas How grave 
this need is may be sufficiently shown by a consideration of the 
terrible figures of infant mortality m Bengal Since registration 
xs m some districts notoriously inaccurate and incomplete, and is 
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nowhcTO full ftud prcoiao oiact figutea CAunot be obtained- But 
making allowonoo for this Dr Bentley Sanitary Commissioner in 
Bengal states that ‘ it may safely bo assumed that at least 
260 per thousand or one out of every four cluJdron bom m Bengal 
die during the first year of life The corresponding figure fop 
England and Wales m 1010 was 01 per thousand Of the infants 
djnng under one year of age, Dr Bentley oontmucs “ 160 to 176 
per thousand succumb during the first month of life The corre- 
sponding figure for England and Wales in 1010 was 30-00 per 
thousand Tho causes of this temblo mfant mortabty are 
numerous But among them must certainly bo counted tho general 
Ignorance m tho zananaa of tho mloa of hygiene and the care of 
babies and tho dilRoiiIty of afTording proper medical attention to 
tho women of the zanana The former cause might to some extent 
be met by educational moans — if there were teachers The latter 
can only bo satisfootorfly mot by tho trammg of women as doctors 
04 We do not hero propose to discuss the provision of medical 
trammg which is dealt with olsowhoro ' But tho extent to wluob it 
is utilised by women ought to bo noted In J017 there n’ore only 
33 women studying m tlio Itodical College and m tho non university 
medical schools of tho Presidency This number is wholly inade- 
quate to moot tho need- Of tho 33 nmoteon were Europeans or 
Anglo-Indians eleven wore Indian Christians three were Hindus 
(members of the Broluno Samaj arc returned os Hindus) and none 
were Musalmons- For tho service of healing among women even 
more than for the servico of teaolung Bengal is thus dependent 
u^on the small Christian commimity^ 

06 Tho difiioulty of obtaining women roonute for the medical 
profession among tho Hmdos and tho Musalmans must obviously 
be greater than the difficulty of obtaining recruits for the teaching 
profession especially if tho trammg has to bo obtamed m mixed 
oloflsca- For fhoogh there has been practically no difficulty or 
unpleasantness m the mixed olatoes of the Calcutta Medioal College 
it must bo romemberod that tho women students attending these 
classes are practically aH Chnstums or Brahmos It was to meet 
this difficulty that the I^idy Hordinge Medical School for Women 
was established m Delhi But Bengali women do not wilhngly 
contemplate so long a journey Moreover they do not easily 
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"accept the vamkoHS of social usage and diet mIhlIi dilToienliatr 
OHO Indian provinee from anofher. 

G6 Some of onr correspondents'^ proto'.t witli \ igonr against the 
proiiosal, winch has, Mcundei stand, smeo Ijoon ahandonod, toesdude 
women from the classes at the Calcutta Medu nl Colh go, uliich ( aimot 
accommodate all the qiiahricd men who appl} for adniE^ion We 
agree that any restriction upon the f.niiitioi mIucIi exist for the 
training of medical women would he unfortunate Hut wo feel 
that all the existing airangemcnts arc little hotter than inahodiifts, 
and that until Hindu and hlusalman societj has inatciialU mfuli- 
lied its attitude on the tiammg of women, no real solution for tins 
problem will be possible. 

67 One obstacle, however, could in the inoanwlnlc be romoicd. 
One of the difiiculties mthc way of the woman who widics to enter 
upon a medical caiccr is that she finds it impossible to obtain the 
requisite prelmunaiy training in scicntifie subjects , and from this 
point of mew there is much to be said foi the suggestion of Sir 
Nilratan Sircar" that “ I Sc classes in physics, chcmi.str}’, botany 
and geology should at once be started at the Hethune College ” 
But when it is remembered how few' aic the students in this college, 
nearly all of whom need and dcsiic aits lathcr than science training, 
and how costly would be the provision of complete equipment 
for the teaching of all these subjects for tw’o or three students, it 
may w'eU be doubted w'hcthci such an expenditure would be justified 
The more we explore the needs of w'omen students, whether woilang 
for degree courses, preparing for the teaching profession, or sccbing 
tihe prelumnary knowledge necessary for admission to mecbcal 
traming, the more obvious it becomes that what is needed is 
concentration of resources and of effort 

68 Of training for other careers besides teaching and medicine 
we have htule to say , for practically no prornsion is made Some 
excellent work is being done m tiaimng w'omen to make lace, to 
weave and to embroider in some of the nussionary centres, especially 
m the admirable school of the Cjmrch of Scotland hlission at Kalim- 
pong But this kind of work lies without our provmce There is 
a total lack of provision for the tiauung of educated women for other 
callmgs than those named “We need science and technical nus- 

» See especiaUy the answers of Miss A, L.Janau and Sir Nilratnn Sircar to Question 2 % 

® Question 23, ~ _ 
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lrc*s 5 C 3 , art mlatrcsscfl mnsio mistresses '* snys Sister Jlary Victona ^ 
‘ but there arc no opportunities for qualification however well 
tramed a girl may bo eho cannot command a position, because 
of the lack of official qualification ' Sister JFarj \^ctona accord 
mgly urges that, wlulo the majonty of nomcnjiliould pass through 
go^ ficcondary schools" up to the ago of 10 — 18 it should bo 
possible for thorn ‘ to begin the special study of bousomfory musio 
or the fine arts m tho secondary school and that there should 
then bo special schools to wluoh they could go for further study 
She advocates, m particular (a) a technological college (h) a depart- 
ment of tho Go\ernmcnt School of Art, open to women only fo) 
more schools of music, and (ti) a school of embroidery and 
needlework 

CO This IS an admirable programme I^nt tho foundations 
must bo laid before tlio suporstructuro is crcctctL And in tho mean 
while tho two great obstacles to on intelligent sjirtem of traimng 
for women which may enable them to pla) tho part that only they 
can play m the bfc of on organised modem society ha\o yet to he 
overcome tho social customs and tho socml prejudices wliioli 
to many, make tho whole idea of women s education abhorrent 
and tho mechanical and sterilising domination of tho schools and 
colleges by a system of inoppropnato c:u\mnmtioas winch goes 
far to nun tho work of c\ cn thoso few wlio ha\ o succec<lcd m o\ or 
commg tho social obstacles, 

VI — Ptvposa/s for reform 

70 Tho education of a omen in Bengal cannot remain m its 
present condition It is insufficient m scale to meet tho needs of a 
progrcasivo society which demands tho service of educated women 
os well as of educated men It reproduces all tho faults of tho 
sjTitcm of training for men, and that in a sphoro wherein tlioy oro 
more destructive Above oil it tends to bo out of touch with tho 
traditions and needs of Indian society and thus, instead of playmg 
its part m tho gradual and healthful roconstruotion of that society 
it arouses vague hut real alarm and loads to reaction. In all the 
Bonos of answers to our questions tboro is none which betrays more 
nneosmeas, more hesitation ond nneortornty of aim than tho 
answers to Question 23 m which wo asked how (if at all) our ooiros 
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pendents would modify thou anggcsllons, given m response to 
earlier questions, m respect ol the needs of women 

71 Some of oui conespondonts aio indeed conl<ent to advocate 
the extension to women of tlio system dcinscd for men Ulr Itama- 
nnnda Chatterjee,^ for example, adopts as liis omi a passage of 
Huxley — 

" I don’t SCO how nc arc to make an} pcnnnnoni nd^'m^p nlulo oiio-lialf 
of the race is sunk, ns ninc-tcntlis of \\onicn arc, in mere ij'nornnl parsoiuse 
superstitions and to show you that nu ideas arc pnirtu al, 1 Iiavc full} made up 
my mind, if I can carry out im iilniis, In gne lu} ilauf'lili rs I lie saiiu tramiiif' 
in - physical science ns Iheir hrothci will }^et . U (»ther piMtplo 
W'ould do the like, the next genernlion would see women lit to he th<‘ 
companions of men m all their pursuits” 

72 But even hir Chatterjee, trenchant reformer as he is, 
makes certain minor, and very sane, quabfications Others of our 
Correspondents, as we have seen, are wholly opposed to any consider- 
able development of education, at any rate of the westeni pattern, 
for women But tlie majority feel that, while someibing, wbicli 
they cannot very cleaily defuie, ought to be done to close the grownng 
gulf between the interests and sentiments of men and w'oinen, the 
existing system will not do, and that, m some way winch few' aic 
able at all cleaily to describe, there must be an adaptation of it to 
the tiaditions and modes of Indian life, if any substantial progiess 
IS to be made What they do not always see is, that such an adapta- 
tion cannot be efiected by a mere edict of Government, on which it is 
too readily assumed that all responsibility must he , but that tlieie 
must be senous co-operation, and perhaps also saciifice, on the 
part of Indian social leaders, if this great advance — ^the greatest 
^perhaps, of all the advances which India needs — is to bo made ivibhout 
a sudden and painful disruption of old and sacred obbgations 

“ Remember, ” said Sir John Woodroffe,- whose sympathy witti and kmow- 
ledge of Indian thought and life arc deep and real, “ reniemher that all civili- 
sations work on woman as one of their mam pivots We niiist all 

move on, and with the vital current of our age, or we shall be left stranded high 
and dry on the banks, to wither and die If you wall not give women 

yoi^r education, others than yourselves will give theirs I would ask you, one 
and all, to do what you can to defer the year of marriage and so to extend the 
years of education, and to make that education real ” 

What IS needed is, not hp-service to the education of women, 
and not mere denunciation of what has been already done, but the 


^ Question 23 

® Modem Review, July iai7 
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real co-oporotion of educated men m finding the true method 
One answer to our quostion,^* what aro the difficulties which affect 
the higher education of women m India,” was given by Mr 
Pratapeandra Ghosa m six words the paucity of highly cdu 
catod men ’ Such an answer has to bo made impossible. 

73 There are two diatmct problems to bo considered the 
"^education of those girls, at present few in number but needed for 
the service of the commonwealth m for greater abundance, who 
will devote thomselvca to a ptofossion , and the education of the 
many who will never go out mto the world On the first question 
wo have already dwelt sufficiently There ore dofeots, and gra\o 
defects, in the oxislmg system, but on the whole m its main features 
it IB capable of being adapted to tho needs of those girls who ore 
wfilmg to servo their follows m professional callings, and of those 
who coming from tho more progTossivo Bcctions of society desire a 
umvcrsity training purely for tho purposes of culture But there 
remains tho problem os yet unsolved of dealing inth tho mass of 
women whoso Uvos wiU bo spent m tho tanaua Zauana classes® 
and bouso-to-houso vtatation may do something , but they can 
never bo cffootivo until there is an ndcqunto number of competent 
teachers and some at least of these must be drawn from the oirok 
which are unwfllmg to make tho plunge into tho full western system 
of school and college ' 

74. We Lave received two constructive proposals of so much 
mtOTCst and voiuo, bearing upon this problem that we feel they 
ought to be quoted at some lengith. Bai Lahtmohon Chatterjeo 
Bahadur,^ Pnncipal of tho Jogannath College Dacca, writes as 
follows, mainly with a view to tho needs of Hindu girls — 

” My idea of a eoU^ and school for Indmn giilfl la briefly u foDowa —A 
large gBrd«n)..with four or five beroaea, not reiy big, home-Uke and after the 
modem Indian ftahlon more or Iraa. Tho honaca ahould be big enough to 
accommodate altogethar say a hundred giila No aeparete coU^ or school 
bnflding a neocBaary Ea^ houae aboold have on© or two sitting rooms 
which would B«rvB for class-rooms when required. Only a small range of 
laboratorioe, simply furmshad would have to bo added. There should bo no 
more purdah in the school and college than thoro is in ordinary Indian (Hindu) 

*Qaertbn 23. ^ 

• How ranch a sywlrtn of instmotkio te jwrdoA women may •chlore, If afprnrthsd 
In tho right ipirit, k finely denedbod In tbo appoodlx to Hki Oomell^ tlombiPi ehanning 
tltUeboolr ParilaljuMia, which ibonld U radby ill who wkb to nodentoiid the 
ladkn wocun, Imt Idotk aod bs r>©fV r 
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homes now-a-days Coolving (so fur ns casi,r rules porniil), keeping Mio house 
111 order, nursing, culcrLnming guests, keeping nceoimts, lool.ing after the 
garden, supervising sanitary nrrnngcmcnts— c^cr^ thing shniild he done h\ the 
girls by turns, under the uatchful e)C 3 of each lunisc-nuslress The house- 
mistress should he an elderly Hindu widow of a respcilahlo famil}, luit 
necessarily one of the teachers, nor even a graduate The leichcrs should, 
preferably, be women, but competent wonicn-teaehcrs nro feu Tlicrc is no Imnn 

in hnvmg mon-tcachers jiist to conic for the lectures ^^onlen Msitors and 

male relations of the boarders up to the ago of ten should he free to romeund 
go There should be fixed hours for lectures, which should he few In other 
matters, the girls should ciijoj the freedom of home ” 

76 l\Ir CliattcTjcc goes on to sketch the course of study, including 
music, pamtmg, uccdlework, liygiciic nud sauilalion, besides Hie 
oidiuaiy subjects , be urges that the medium of tcaoliing should 
be Bougah,^ but svould mclude m the covuso Euglislv literature, 
English bistoiy and tiammg in English conversation He would 
make the course extend from the age of nmc to sixteen 

“ During tlus period,” he adds, “ there should he no umvcr',it y c vamina- 
tion There should be one at the cud, answering, in some respects, to the inter- 
mediate exammatiou, but ditlcrent and more varied in range Girls who 
only seek general culture and mental traiumg w ould stop at this stage Tliosc 
■whovrantto go further should read for the ordinary B A examination of the 
University, and there should be a separate college for them, consisting only 
of the third and fourth year classes Attached to the college" should be 
classes for adult •women, the relations of the gnl students and others . In 
this way the girls of the school w ould rcraam m close touch with elderly 
women which is desirable , and the training of the school will come to he 
understood and appreciated m Hmdu households which is more tlian can 
be said now I have consulted some of my orthodox colleagues, and they 
assure me that there is uotlung m the scheme I have sketched which strict 
Hmdus will not accept if they at all favour thc‘' education of women ” 

76 This IS a sohd and valuable contribution to the problem 
of finding a means of educatmg gnls "wbich •will not involve an 
abrupt breach with, but 'will have some chance of conimandmg 
the sympathy of, those who have been bred m the old ways Sister 
Mary Victoria, whom we have so often o[uoted, makes proposals 
which are entirely m sympathy with those of Mr Chattel] ee. 

“We need schools to provide for the education of the great middle class 
section of the Hmdu commumty I wnll call this school for the present the 
zamna school, for it should tram girls to live the zanana life 


^ Many correspondents lay stress on the nnportanco of using tlio vernacular as the 
medium of mstruotion for girls. See Chapter XVITT 

* Mr Ohatterjee apparently means the school, not the degree coUege referred to m 
the previous sentence 
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nir>da gcnllcnvm diatnist tlw present scliools for many reasons Bomo 
of tbeso reasons aro — / 

(•) Tlio pnmaiy school brings tbeir daughters into contact with tbo rlfl 
rafi of the streets the mnnnors of tbo girls become very bcB- 
(t») The instruction given is worthless in tbeir oyc« this instruction 
may bo comprehended under the licadings elementary reading 
writing and arithmetic. Tlio Hcngali language is tan;^t by vema 
cular mistresses of tlw lower sections of society and is as different 
from the Bengali of Iho girls parents as tbo English of the Board 
School at homo from the English of tho educated and cultured 
classes. 

(ill) Tho cdacstion of tbo high school meets the needs more nearly but 
there the girl is associated with girls whoso parents are WTstomised 
and progressive tho idenls are different tho outlook on life 
different A prl going to such n scliool may afterwards find thn 
anaita suirnundings irksome ami rest nctuo tho wliolo hfo will 
bo unsotilcd ami tho peaco of tho homo destroyed 1 do not 
Uiink it extraordinary (hot under these circumstances, tbo roll 
of girls under iitstruction ui school docs not inoreaso 

Bo nccil much llus new t^^io of school a rchool which will protect tho 
hedges of llinda social life not break them down planting notlung m the 
place of that wluch is destroyed a school where tbo best Hindu ideals of 
womanhood are studied and taught I think that western educationalists 
hordly rcnbso how beautiful maD\ of (hceo ideals arc and how far some of tho 
idcab pf modem education fall short of them 

77 Approached m tho spirit of tbo tt\o pasaagee wlijcli wo have 
quoted, tho education of that mojor Bootion of Hindu womanhood to 
whom schools of tho pnaont pattom must long romam closed ceases 
to appear insoluble It is indeed of tho Hindu girl that Mr 
Chatterjeo and Bister Mary Viototm aro thinking Tho problem of 
the M uslim girl is m many waj'B more difficult yot for hor also some 
adaptation of tho kmd of system which they advocate ought not to 
he impraoticahlo But it is unreasonable to oxpoot a Govern 
ment however sympathotio to work out m detail a scheme which 
mvolves so much tact and so much understanding of social oondi 
tions- Plainly if tho kmd of solution of tho problem which our 
correspondents recommend is to be attempted with any prospect 
of Buocese, there is need for some special organisation to deal 
with it. 

VIII — The need for a ejwwl organtsaiwn, 

78 As a moons of doalmg with tho prohloms of women s educa 
tion, especially m its higher stages many of our correspondents 
recognise that some separate and special organisation is required 
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Some, like Mi* Jiiancha^dia Gliosli,i Mr Haiidas Bliaitacharyyai 
and Rai Maliendia Chandia MiUa Baliadm/ advocate tlic osiab- 
hshmcnt of a sepaiaie imiveibiiy for women , but tins piojcct 
obtams little suppoit. Indeed, tbo small nimiber of women stu- 
dents would destine suck a pi oposal to failure and tlieic aicotber 
arguments agamst it^ one of wbicb is lefoncd to by ]\li Sliaip^ — 

“ Thoiigk it im11 jirobably be long beloio women’s colleges can pla> any 
laige part in tbe common social lilc of a university, there will be ceil am 
advantages in establishing sneh colleges asinlcgial paits ol local \ini\ersilKs 
which are not strictly nm-collegiatc For, when the stalT of women is nnublo 
to deal wntli the whole course, the professors of the surioiiiubng colleges 
would be-^ble to afiord assistance ” 

79 j But those who have given most thought to the oiganisation 
of future woik m this field desiie, while letaining a close connexion 
with the Umveisity, to create a body specially concerned vith 
women’s education, and to give to it a considerable degree of 
autonomy Thus the Association of Umversity Womcn^ advocate 
the estabhshment of a special Council, which should meet at 
stated mteiwals, have access to all the proceedings of the Senate, 
and forward its recommendations to the Syndicate They appiaicnt- 
ly do not contemplate that this body should be more than advisory, 
for they do not assign to it any executive functions They would 
include m it two representatives of each affihated women’s college, 
one bemg the- prmcipal ; prmcipals of recognised schools ; a re- 
presentative of European schools ; two representatives of their 
"own Association; one representative of the needs of medical 
students , and an additional member to be co-opted 

80. In her oral evidence^ Sister Mary Victoria advocated a similar 
scheme, though m less detail . she urged the estabhshment of a 
small committee of men and women for the superwision and organi- 
sation of the higher education of women, which should be under 
the sBgis of the Umversity Dr Bidhan Chandra Ray,^ m the same 
vem, uiges that “ the colleges for girls should be placed imdei 
a committee mainly composed of women and of men appomted by 
the Senate who take an mteiest m female education, ” and that 
the colleges should have a large degree of freedom from direct 
control by the Umversity, the necessary supeiwision bemg 
exercised thiough this committee 


^ Question 23 

® Printed at the end of dilswero to Question 23 
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81 Miss Mane Banorjoo of the Botliime College^ — the only 
Indian woman teacher who has wntton to us — la oonoomed to 
organise not merely the umvermty ooursca followed by women — 
these she thmVR, moat be the oonoom of the University — but also 
the non univoraty work 

Thoro ahcmld bo a Bpocial Board bIio stiggeate conaistmg toainly 
if not entirely of womou Tho Board shonld be ontmatod with jtho promo- 
tion guidance and control of the education of women m general irreepeotive 
of the commonitice to which tho> may lielong This Board of Studies shcruld 
be independent of the UnivoTBity 

82 Mirh A- li. Janau, of the Bethune College m a very full 
treatment of tho subject ' argues strongly against tbe creation of 
a separate univorBity for women, and in favour of the broadening 
of the basis of tbe present uiuvorsity system, bo that rt may do' 
fuller justice to tho needs of women durmg the difficult and 
dangerous penod of transition now beginning 

No body of men ehe says, is oommtont to deal with tho manifold 
problems which such a tcaostiou orcates omy the women of India can do 
that Tho cooperation of tho mon wiU bo needed at sTory stop but then 
contribution must bo that of toady sympathy and of a detonmnation to 
help the women m every^way to rudne their at picBcnt hidden capacatiea. 

8ho therefore advocates, m a striking passage, the creation at 
the eaihest poa^le date of a commission to deal with the whole 
of women s and girls education m India The need of an ideal, 
of a plan, for the whole of such education is the first and the greatest 
need- ' 

The CommissloTi ahould oonsut of women, as representative as poesible 
women imbued with new ideas and aspirations, women repreaentfug the more 
conservative forces, women well versed m the ideals of Tndii. s ancient civili 
sation, women representatrvo of every oornmnnity With these should be 
asaocaated western women who can give of their mature ciponenoe both m 
Europe and m India, western women m svmpathy with the formation ol a 
real Indian type of womanhood a type founded on and developing from, the 
heroic women of India past the Seetis, the Babitns, the DamayuntiB than 
whom no finer women need be sought as models for the futuro ideal Indian 
womotu 

^Tho Comnufltion would proparo a plan and to do thm would study the 
past its aims and ideals its suooessee and its failuroe — the past not of 
only but the educational past of other lands — and, drawing from these a noh 
expcJicnoo would be able to give India a plan that would allow of tho moulding 
of present droumstanocs, which aro stiU quite plastic and of maVing them 


^ In Betbum Colkga aanrer to QooiUoq S3 
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subserve tbe purpose of raising a fair fabric, ivliicb should be a complete and 
well balanced structure calculated ratber to serve future dcvclo^unents than 
only to deal witb present needs ” 

83 Thus it aiipoaTs that those among oiir coiTcspondcrits who 
have the most intimate knowledge of and the deepest intcTest in 
the education of women aie convinced that, if the gieat oppoilunity 
and the great need of the present moment are to be adequately 
used and met, some special oiganisation or organisations must 
be set up to consider the problems of women’s education apart 
from, though m relation to, the more developed problems of men’s 
education This is not the place m which to discuss the very 
interestmg schemes and proposals which we have described m the 
foregomg paragraphs they ought to be considered in relation 
with the whole scheme of educational reorganisation wduch we 
shall endeavour to set forth m later sections of this report But 
this much at least may be said If, as we have been driven to 
recogmse, the education of women in Bengal is in a very backward 
condition, is surrounded by difficulties, and is nevertheless of the 
most vital importance for the welfare of the country, it is something 
to be assured, as the writers from whom we have quoted are able 
by their own discussion of the sub]ect to assure us, that this great 
issue IS seriously engaging the thoughts and sympathy of some of 
the best minds in Bengal While that is so, there is no need for 
pessimism What is needed is a system which will enable those 
who deeply care, as some of our correspondents manifestly do, 
about the provision oF^an appropriate system of traimng for 
Indian women, and who reahse the profound importance of the 
subject, to have greater freedom in devismg the means for reahsmg 
their ends ^ 
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roffrGn\DU\Ti Tc\aiisa and Unsi vncii 
I 

1 In a i»ro\nou« cliaplcr* xvo lm\o (Ic^nlwd t!io condition 

of the ‘ nrta collcgca ’ in C^lculla mid in the mufasOTl niul tlicir 
conlnbution lo\ninl8 undergmduftto Icacliing, butno lia\o made 
no reference to the part pH}cd b) Ibcm, iio^s or Idl recently, 
in tbo tajdv of preparing graduald for tlio M A and M Sc degree 
c-xanunationf In the prc'-cnt cbapler wo aliall deni \ntU the 
development and present condition of Jf^\ niid teaching 

winch under arrangement# recent!) inlrtxluccd w conducted in 
Calcutta hy new orgnni ilioiis in the Univcraity and in the 
mufa# al b) afTiliatcd college# and nppro\cd lecturers We shall 
conclude the cbaplcr with a bnefdc^nplion of tbo organisation of 
fucililies for rctiearcb b) odNnnccd students and Icochcrs, aaalso 
an account ortbc foundation of iboUnucrsil) Collego of Science 

2 As regards the dc\clopmcnt of tlic arrangements made from 

lime to lime for instruction in tbo M A and courses, tbo 
statement con\cnicntIj fall# into fi%o dL-^tmcl penods, name!), 
18D8 04 1605 84, I88C lOOS 1008-17, and 1017 18 ^ 

3 ^Vbcn tbo first regulations of the Uiu\cr«it) were framed 
in 1858, proMsion was made for the insUtuUon of an oxannimtioa 
for the degree of maHtcr of arts Tlio regulations contemplated 
that the degree of bachelor of orts might bo taken ordmanl) at 
the end of four years from tbo date of matnculalion and specifically 
pro%ndcd that during Ibis penod tbo candidate should regularly 
pursue the prcFcribcd^ursc of study at a college affibated to tbo 
Unr\ciHity Tlio regulations, Lowover, did not require a candi 
date for tbo iLA degree to have pursued a course of study m 
an affiliated mstitution subsequently to the date of graduation 
any graduate of the University or of any of the other Indian 
umvcrmtiea or of any of tbo universities of tbo Umted Kingdom 
was entitled to bo admitted to the oiamination on payment 
of tbo prcecnbcd fee Tbo regulations further provided that if a 
candidate passed tho B A oxaminatiou at the end of four years 

* Qupler IVTTL 
( 71 ) 
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from matiiculation and the M A examination immediately foUowmg, 
that IS, withm one month, lie was to be deemed to have obtamed 
honoms , the names of such candidates weie to be published in 
- order of meiit m lists classified accoidmg to subjects The names 
of aU other candidates successful at the M A exanunation wcie to 
be pubhshed m a list issued in alphabetical older without speci- 
fication of class or subject This system continued m force for 
seven years from 1858 to 1864. Duimg this period, 119 persons 
passed the B A exanunation , of these, 19 appeared at the M A. 
exammation , 9 weie successful but none obtained honours 

4 The university authorities appear to have speedily reahsed 
that it was impracticable for even the best prepared candidates to 
qualify themselves for the M A exanunation m fom years from 
matnciilation The rule was accordmgly altered in one respect, 
namely, candidates who had taken the B A degree at the end of 
foiu years from matriculation were deemed to have obtamed 
honours at the M A exammation, if they took the M A degree 
within one yeai (instead of one month) from graduation This 
system continued in operation for 20 years from 1865 to 1884 
During this period, 2,251 persons obtamed the B A. degree , of 
these, 907 appeared at the M A exanunation , 554 were successful, 
of whom 392 obtamed honours 

5 In 1885, a further alteration was mtrodnced mto the M A 
regulations It was laid down that all successful candidates at 
the M A exammation would be arranged m order of merit, subject 
by subject, no matter what time had elapsed ifi the case of a parti- 
cular candidate between matriculation and graduation or between 
graduation and the M A exammation This system continued 
m force for 24 years fiom 1886 to 1908 Durmg this -period, 10,464 
persons took the B A degree and 60 persons took the B Sc degree, 
which W'as mstituted m 1902 to secure proper recogmtion of those 
who took up scientific subjects at the degree exanunation Out 
of these 10,624 persons, 4,180 appeared at the M A exammatjon, 
of whom 1,804 w^eie successful 

6 From 1909, the new regulations framed under the Indian 
Universities Act, 1904, came mto operation These regulations 
introduced three changes of a vital character as regards the M A. 
exanunation * — 

(t) l\o one was to be permitted to proceed to the M.A. exam* 
mation m less than two years from graduation. 
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(ii) A cftndidfvto became eligible for admuisiOR to the oxomma 
tion in two years only if ho had after graduataon, pursued 
a regular course of study during that time m an affihated 
college or under university lecturers If be had not 
done so ho could appear at tho examination only at 
tho end of not loss than three years from graduation 
(ill) Tlie course of study m each subject was thoroughly re- 
modelled. In fact tho course in some subjects was so 
highly specialised and widened m scope as to become at 
least 08 compiohensive as what uns at that time pro- 
Bonbed for candidates at tho corresponding examination 
of some of the British universiticjs. 

Bnnng the first seven years of the operation of this system 
from 1900 to lOlC 0 020 porsoiiB obtamed the BJl. degree and 
1 ICC obtained tho BBo degree Of those 7,101 graduates, 2 1C8 
appeared at tho M A exammntiou and 407 at the lIBc pxanuna 
tion which was instituted m 1900 , 1 171 passed tho M A ciamiua 
tion and 220 passed the hI.Sc ezaimnation 

7 It IS instructive to compare dnimg each of tliose periods 
the Average number of new graduates turned out each year the 
average number of those that annually proceeded to the MvA 
examination and tho average number of thoso that annually jiasaed 
the examination * 
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This shows that leaving aside tho first seven years when the 
condition of thmgs was moro or less eipenmentol for a period of 
half a century from 1885, the proportion of BA^ graduatea who 
have sought admission to the higher examination has remained 
fairly steady, varying from 86 to 40 per cent. Agam the proper 
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fcion of successful cnudiclatcs at. the 1^1 A e\nninmtioii lias remained 
almost cqunll}'’ steady, vnr}ing l)('lA\cen -M and 00 per cent. It 
follows that althougli, dining the llnid period (] 885 - 1908 ), the 
average amiual number of giadiiatcs vas ncaily four times the 
average amiual number during the second period ( 1805 - 84 ), 
and although during the fouith peiiod ( 1909 - 15 ) the average 
annual number of giaduates vas nc.arly 2 ] times the average annual 
number of graduates during the thud peiiod ( 1885 - 1908 ), the 
proportion of those who sought admission to the higher degree did 
not fall off Furthei, notwithstanding the fact that the course 
presciibed has been steadily widened and stiffened, the proportion 
of successful candidates at the M A. examination has not lallen 
off. 

8 It IS useful, at this stage, to narrate the facilities available, 
from time to time, for the instruction of canchdates for the M A. 
exanunation or of such of them as nught desme to have the benefit 
of teachmg m their special subjects It is a remaikable fact, first 
discovered while the Indian Universities Bill was before the Council 
in 1903 , that no college (except one which is not within the jurisdic- 
tion of the Calcutta Umversity at present) had up to that date 
been affihated to the M A standaid The regulations, as already 
stated, did not require that M A candidates should have been 
m training after graduation, and few, if any, of the colleges had 
the stafi necessary for adequate mstruction m the whole of the 
M A. course in one or more subjects The college professors gave 
such assistance as they could to then gi’aduate students, but 
devoted themselves principally to undergraduate work Occa- 
sionally, a college sent up candidates to the M A exanunation m 
a particular subject, so long as there was on the staff one or more 
professors able and wiUmg to help graduate students m that 
subject , this is well illustrated by the history of the Dacca 
College, the Krishnagar College, the Ceneral Assembly’s Institution 
and the Dull College Even m the Presidency College, the M A 
classes were not held systematically, and while durmg the 
prmcipalship of lilr Charles Henry Tawney the M A class m 
Enghsh was regularly held, the classes m other subjects were often 
merely nonunal , mtendmg candidates helped themselves as best as 
they could with the books in the hbrary Here it may be added 
in passmg that the lists in the University Calendar are some- 
times misleading , the mere fact that the name of a particular 
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college IS of&xod to ttmt of o Bucceaafol M A candidate do^ not 
necoasarily indicate that ho has received a full training in that 
college after graduating as a BA. from that institution This 
•mis more or leas the state of things when in 1D07 the question 
of Revising the afUliation of the then existing colleges was taken 
up in accordance with the regulations framed under tho Indian 
UnivoTBitica Act ^ 

Q Section 3 of the Indiap^mvciraitics Act which came mto force 
on the 1st September 1004, provides as follows — 

Tho Univorsity Bhall bo and rfiall bo doomed to have been incorporated 
for tho porpoao among others, of malfmg provision for tho mstmction of 
stadenti, with power to appoint umvenity profasson and lecturers to bold 
and manage odacational eMowmonta, to oiect equip and maintamumversiky 
libraries, laboratoriea and musooms, to make regulations relating to tho 
rmldenDe and condnot of students and to do oh acta cousisteut with the Act 
of Incorporation, which tend to promotlon(of study and research ' 

Section 1 of Chapter IX of the university regulations, as 
promulgated by the Government of India on the 11th August 
1000 gave effect to tho above pTovision m tho foUowmg terms — 
‘ Tho TJnivcrsity shall provide for pcet-graduat© teaching study 
and research m the racultics of Arts and Smenco. SocticFn 2 of 
the same chapter contemplated tho appointment of persons oon 
nected with tho a{Iihat‘*d coUogcS os also of persons not so 
connected os nmversity Icoturors for tho benefit of M A and 
M.Bo, students. Section 3 provided for the remuneration of a um 
versity lecturer from university funds , while Section 8 mdicated 
that m tho case of a umveraty lecturer who was a professor of an 
afRImted coU^ the fees paid by the students for attending the 
course of lectures delivered by him became the property of the 
collego to which tho lecturer bolonged- 

10 As already explamcd at tho tune of the enforoement of 
the regulations promulgated under tho Indian Umversitiefl Act 
there was no ooUogo affiliated to tlie standard of tho MA eiammo- 
tion The oonsequonoe thus was that when upon the mtroduo- 
tion of the new regulatioiis tho affiliation of the then existmg 
coUogos was roduoed and restneted under Chapter 'XTX there was 
no collego loft withm the donuun oftlie University which was 
authonsed to teach up to the M A or ILSc standard Nor did 
any of the colleges apply at onoe for affiliation up to the MA 
or ILSo standard Even such institutions as tho Presidenoy 
College, the General Assembly’s Institution, and the Uofi College 
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found tlic donmnd nindc upon ilion ro^nuu-o'-! in rrorgiiniMin/^ llic 
undergi-adnafc cI.t^scs niifl irronsliinhn/' (lie 'liiffM [or fliuf jnirpo'-p 
in accoidancc willi tlio new logulaJions lioa\} llnil. Ilicy did nol 
find if piacticablc dining llio firsl. yoai io iimki' ndcqiialc ])KAi‘iion 
foi alfiliafion up to tlic ]\1 A and i\l »S( ‘.landaid in r-\cn a ‘>mglr 
subject In ]007, lionp\oi, I lie DnfT College oblained aflilialion 
in portions of tno sulqccls, pliilo-,oj)}i) and inallicinalic^, and in 
1910 tins afiiliat ion n as lalcen o\ei I)} I lie S( oil isli Cliiin lies College 
formed by the amalg.nnat ion of llie JfiifT College and Ihe («'encial 
Assembly’s Tnslil.ntion In J008, llie Jbcsidemy College oblained 
afliliation m history, ceononnes, one biancli of English and one 
branch of mathematics The ani(»unt of post-graduate teaching 
which these tno colleges could then nndcifalce nas, honevci, com- 
paratively hmitcd, and it bec.unc lnc^’ltablc that the University 
must either appoint as mnvcisity Jcctiireis such persons as wcie 
available, with a view to conduct M A and M Sc classes in frag- 
ments of subjects, or must leave a laige number of students to 
apjieai as uon-collcgiatc students after l.hc lapse of three years 
from the date of giaduation, instead of after two yeais’ study as 
legular university students 

11 In these circumstances, the University proceeded, on the 
10th September 1908, to recommend to<the Government of India 
the appomtmeut of two university lecturers, namely hfr W C 
Wordsworth and Dr E P Efaiiison, both of them at the time pro- 
fessors of the Presidency College They remained umversity 
lecturers for the two sassions 1908-09 and 1909-10 In 1909, the 
Umversity recommended to the Government of India for appoint- 
ment as umversity lecturers IS gentlemen, of whom 15 were to 
lecture -in Calcutta and 3 m Dacca Shortly afterwards, the 
Umversity recommended the appointment of one gentleman as 
umversity lecturer to dehver lectures m Rajshahi Erom an 
analysis of the names of the umversity lecturers appomted under 
this scheme from its imtiation m 1908 up to the middle of 1917, 
when the new post-graduate system came mto force, it appears 
that umversity lecturers had been appointed to dehver lectures at 
Calcutta, Dacca, Rajshahi and Patna , but the majority of appomt- 
ments were made for the dehveiy of lectures at Calcutta 

12 The system, in its earher stages, was entirely madequate 
to meet the needs of the students who sought mstructioil m M A. 
and M,Sc courses. The gentlemen appomted were as a rule con- 
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Dcctcd Tnth OBO or olber of tbc Caktitta colleges and conld deliver 
Icctnrcs only m a more or less cnsnal manner after their under 
graduate ^ork bad been finished for the day, in their respective 
colleges. It IS not a matter for surpriso that the students who 
attended these lectures were dissatisfied, os the hours were 
inconvenient and the locturcs delivered were not sufiicicnt in point 
of number to cover any appreciable portion of the courses Mean 
while, the classes m pure mathematics at the Scottish Churches 
Collcgo disappcaredin 1012 on ncconntofthodeathof Mr G S De 
But even m the classes maintained m the Scottish Churches 
CoDcgo and in the Presidency College the ofiiliation of which was 
extended from time to time so as to raclndo successively physics 
chemistry, philosophy and, quite recently botany ond phymologyi 
^ accommodation could bo found only for a relatively small nnmber 
of students andincasca of competition for admission preference 
was natnrally given to graduates of the jcspcctivo colleges The 
position thus was that while the number of young men anxious to 
have help m their MJl and MBc studies contmued to increase 
very steadily (as will be clear from tbo fignres given below) the 
colleges were unable to cope with the demand 
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13 This sudden mcrease in 1018 14 m the number of students 
who were anxious to obtam assistance m the pursuit of their 
MJl studies was attributed by the Government of India Post- 
Graduate Committee^ to two causes — 

^t) The new conrses for the M A, examination wore so exten 
BTVc as to render adequate assistance necessary if 
a candidate wished to have a reasonable prospect of 
success at the examination 
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(7?) If a candidate appeared as a private slndent, lie had 
to wait for three instead of 1)Wo years after graduation.^ 
Besides these two circumstances, otlior causes also were 
silently in operation 

In 1907-08, the Syndicate undertook a sysleniatic survey of 
all the affiliated colleges, defined the scope of iheir affiliation in 
every instance, and required them to strengthen their stall sub- 
stantially in all the subjects they undertook to teach 

In 1908-09, the Syndicate made a similar survey of all the 
recognised schools, and prescribed a minimum standard of the 
number and qhahfications of ,the teachers to be employed. The 
result of the action thus taken by the Syndicat e v as to create a 
large and steady demand for quahfied graduate teachers and 
lecturers , for the University required that college lecl.uiers should 
invariably hold the M.A degree, while in the case of head master- 
ships of schools, preference was naturally given to M A graduates 
whenever they were available /- 

Finally, in 1909-10, it was decided to extend the period of 
law study from two to three years after graduation in arts or 
science , this rendered it compaiatively easy for gi’adiiatos to 
undertake M A and B L studies simultaneously 

14 The following table contains a detailed analysis, subject by 
subject, and year by year, showing the number of students in 
the different subjects taken up — 
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A glance at the table will show that Enghsh and ‘’pure mathe- 
matics have steadily mamtamed their popularity Next follow 


^ temporary fall durmg the year 1916-16 in the number of students m the umver- 
Dity classes was possibly due to the mcrease of the tuition fee from Es 0 to Es 7 a month 


/ 
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history and philosophy Tcry close together then comes economica 
rather a long way behind The number m Sanskrit though small, 
has been fairly steady None of the other languages Per^janj 
Arabic and Pali has been much of a favounto. 

The following table gives the nninbor of candidates at the M A 
and oxaminhtions since 1010 — 
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It may be observed that many of these candidates were ' non 
collegiate students that is persons who had not received the 
prescribed training for the full period of two years in an affiliated 
college or under university lecturers. It would be a mistake to 
assume however, that all the non*collegiate Btndcnts had received 
DO training at all for many of them are persons who had attended 
some of the courses of lectori It may also be noted that a large 
proportion of the candidates for the MSo examlnatioir take up 
mathematics in which no bboratory training is required 

15 It Is manifest, however from an examination of the figures 
that the systematic teaching of the M,A course to such brge 
classes of students could not possibly be satisbotorily managed 
without the craplojTnent of some wholo-tuno men at least, who 
would make this the object of their special study and thought 
But here a practical difficulty arcwc. A capable and oxpenenced 
scholar, if he was required to devote himself mamly, if not eiclu 
sively to MA, teaching m the Umvcrsity looked for some seounty 
in his tcQiiro of office as might indeed have been expected Under 
the umvcrsity regulations, as th^ stood then, a university lecturer 
could be appomted only for a term of two years, and it was not 
possible to secure the scrvicca of competent semor men who naturally 
declined to take the nsk of bomg cast adnft at the end of two years 
It was ccmscqucntly found necessary to appomt aesiatant professors 
as contemplated by Section 3 of Chapter TX of the Itegubtiona 
who could be appointed for such periods as fhn Senate might in 
each mdmdual-'Caso determine. The following table contams an 
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analysis of the number of M A. and hi Sc teacliers in Calcutta, 
other than those in the Presidency College and the Scottish Cluirchcs 
College — ^ 
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16 With the growth of the system pst outlmed, it was also 
found necessary to employ umversity professors to supervise the 
work done by the lecturers m their respective depart-ments. The 
professors who have done so are named below — 

Minto Pi of essors of Economics — 

Mr Manohar Lai 
Mr C J Hamilton 
George Y Professoi of Phlosoplfy — 

Dr Brajendranath Seal 
HardingePiofessor of MatJiemaiics — 

Dr W H Yomig 

Carmichad Professor of Ancient Indian Histoiy and Cnitme — 
Dr George Thibaut 
Professors of English — 

Dr Henry Stephen 
Mr Eobert Emox 

Professor of Comparative Philology — 

Dr Otto Strauss 

17 The entire agency for M A teaching in the Umversity from 

1908-17 may consequently be outhhed as follows - 

(u) Umversity Professors— whole-time officers of the Umver- 
^ sity appointed for stated terms. 
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(6) University Asaiatont Profesuors — wholo-tune officers of the 
University appointed for stated terms 

(c) University Lecturers — 

(j) Some whole-time officers appomted for two years, as 
in the subjects of the Vedas and Pabu 
(ti) Some part time officers, generally professors m local 
coUegos, appomted and reoppomteti for terms 
of two years 

18 It may hero bo observed that m somo subjects for which 
instruction was provided m the University no arrangement existed 
m any affiliated institutioiu Those subjects wore pure mathemat- 
ics oomparatrvo philology Pali Persiau Arabic and Sanskrit 
It is also worthy of mention that oven m tho case of subjects for 
a hich provision was mode in ono or other of the affihated colleges 
tho University arranged for tho teaching of oltematne branches 
or groups which no college, with its limitod resources, was in a 
position to undertake 

10 There IS ono special feature about jSanskrit to which atten 
tion should bo drawn The Bansknt College the resources of 
which "were unreservedly placed at the disposal of the University, 
couldnotobtamoffiliationby reason of three cirouinfltanoea — 

(») Batififactory arrangomente could not be made for instruc 
tion in tho Vedas which forms a compulsory subject 
for the examination 

(tt) No provision was made for instruction m comparative 
philology which also is a compulsory subject for the 
examination m Saosknt 

{iti) The services could not be secured of a sufficient number 
of eoholars who had studied th^ different branches of 

Sanskrit learning m the hght of the researches of western 

investigators 

The University met the situation by including m its staff, 
(1) a professor of Vedas (2) a lecturer on comparative philology 
and (3) MA s of the Umversity, two of whom undertook to 
lecture to JiLA students nr addition to their work in their reepec 
tive colleges, 

20 The result which followed from this system was a moat 
regrettable feeling ofdistrust and jealousy between tie University 
and some of its colleges The authorities of the colleges, 
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though leahsmg the need for the university classes, distrusted 
their efficiency owing to their large size and felt suspicious that 
the University wished to crush ultimately their higher classes put 
of existence The professors in charge of the umversity classes 
were not slow to reciprocate the feeling and felt suspicious that 
the authorities of the colleges desired to have a monopoly of higher 
teaching so as to he able to restrict its field That the feehng of 
iivalry was to some extent inevitable, is, clear from an examination 
of the numbers of students m the two affihated colleges as compared 
Avith the numbers in the umversity classes abeady given. We 
take the figures for 1916. 


Subject, 

Presidency College — 

Engbeb . 

History • 

Economics 

PhiloBOphj 

Mathematics 

Physics . 
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Geology . 

Physiology 

Botany . ( 
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Unncrtity classes — 


1,172» 


21 It IS obvious that neither of the individual colleges nor even 
a group of colleges v orking in co-operation could have provided^ 
for tlie needs of more than 1,500 graduates. There is thus no 


'Jhc class IS so called ns sfudcntejoin 
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riie details ol distribution ol tbo subjecls nro set out m para 14 above, ' 
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escape from the position that the appointment of a full time umver 
fiity staff was essential, particularly in arta, for, without it, tho 
number of private students receiving no instruction and Bubjeot 
to no control whatever would ha\o reached at least a thousand, 
with disastrous jjonsoquences to themselves and to tho cause of 
higher cduoation In science, tho position was somewhat different , 
the nnmber of students receiving instruction was not mtnnsically 
unnianagcablo , but tho accommodation avoilablo m tho Preaidonoy 
College laboratories was inadequate to meet tho domandB in some 
subjects, and in tho event of competition between a pass graduate 
from tho Presidency College and an honours graduate from 
another college, prcfcronco was sometimes given to tho former — a 
course which howe\cr justihablo from tho narrow college pomt 
of -vnew, could not but cause dissatisfaction to tho stndeqt 
excluded 

22 A closer sorutmy of tho facta strengthens tho view that 
it was incumbent on tho Unisorwty to mUrveno and meet tho 
demand for ULstmction in M A and M Bo courses which tho 
colleges wore to a largo extent unable to satisfy No afhliatcd 
college could, under existing conditions \cDturo upon tho instruc 
tion of over one thousand students m tho diforont brunches of 
study mcludcd m the cumculum for tho M A examination indeed, 
when m 1010 tho University enquired of tho colleges whether 
they ^scie prepared to apply for ailihation to tho MA. or 
standard m one or more subjects not a smglo institution responded. 
If we take at random the numbom of graduates who obtained 
the B A. or BA3 degree m 1010 from some of tho loading colleges 
in Calcntta and from one of tho loading mufaasal colleges m West^ 
Bengal, wo find that they disclose tho following figures — 
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23. Now, let US examme the full sigmlicaiicc of these figures 
taken along ^Ylth those pieviously given, which .show that, duiing 
the last half a century, on an aveiagc, 40 pci cent of tliosc 
that take the B.A or B Se degree seek to ohtain the J\r A. 
degree If it be conceded that those giaduatcs of the Presidency 
College who seek to proceed to the degree of M.A. should be 
allowed, if they so desired, to continue their studies in their 
college, a question obviously arises, in regard to the students 
of the other colleges which, except the Scottish Churches, have 
no affiliation up to the standard of the M A cxainiuation The 
Presidency College could not possibly claim as of right to provide, 
and, even if it advanced the claim, it had not the means to provide, 
for the efficient instruction of all graduates from all the other 
colleges in the University But even if the college could secure 
the means, those students from the other colleges could not force 
themselves upon an institution which, lor the sake of efficiency, 
must have a manageable size 

24. The truth is that though there was within the domain of 
"'the Umversity a large number of colleges authorised to teach up 

to the B A and B Sc standards, there were but two institutions 
quahfied to teach m some branches alone up to the standard of 
the M A. and M Sc degrees Consequently, wrth a steady rncrease 
m the number of B A and B Sc. graduates, rt became mcreas- 
mgly difficult and ultimately impracticable for these two colleges 
to meet eflectively the needs of the situation The University 
thus could hot justffiably dechne to discharge the obligation 
imposed on it by the Indian Universities Act, 1904, and by the 
regulations framed thereimder Apart from this, we cannot over- 
look the fact that scholars qualified to undertake M A teaching 
are by no means abundant, and, even if they were, there would 
be a needless loss of energy, due to superfluous duplication of work, 
if the difierent colleges were to behave bke watertight compart- 
ments, each a umversity m mimatuie, each to attempt full M Ay 
teaching in one and the same 8ub;}ect for small groups of then own 
students, when by the combmation of aU the teachers, a really 
competent teaching staff could easily be evolved. Thus, it became 
fairly obvious that some reorganisation of the arrangements for 
post-graduate teaching m Calcutta must be undertaken, and the 
position grew acute when both the Umversity and the Presidency 
College repeatedly made insistent demands, the one upon the 
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Go\*cnmiCDt of India, tho other upon the Government of Bengal 
for funds for tho promotion of higher teaching Under these 
circumstances, tho Go\cmmcnt of India, with tho concurrence of 
the Go\cmmont ,ot Bengal, dcoidod on tho 20th Octoher 1010 to 
ha\ 0 the whole initlor mvcatigatcd h> a committee. 

m 

25 Tho scope of tho Corainitlco appointed to consider tho 
question of postgraduate studies m the Unncrsity and its con 
stitucnt coUcgcii was described m tho following terms — 

Tho Committee thould rcvimf tho ousting facihlio in tho Umveraty 
ot Cokutto for instmcrlion beyond (ho bochcloraJup degree* and should make 
snggcstions whereby tho existing cipendiluro and a\'aiUblo resources for such 
teaching may bo put to tho best Ubc. Tho Comnuttco should he asked to 
ciauuno tho jwmts referred to it with siiecial reference to tho quality of the 
teaching gi\en tho recommendaliont mado bj Ibo Unl\crsiUcs Conmission 
tho economic cmploj'mcnt of ibo rcsourcca of tho Umversity and tho college* 
in men ami luoncy mciuding tho gnuils now gi\cn by lie Imperial Govern 
meat, the rcmunettitiou of the icachcre and fees poW by the studcaits, tho 
rdatioD of tho Um\ enily as a teaching body to its aOlhatcd college*, and to the 
mamtenance of suitablo reUtioa between Icechen and tho students m the 
Univemty Tho Commitloe iboold frame its recommendations merely with 
a View to the best cxpcodiluro of existing funds and it should understand 
that further grants for postgraduate education cannot bo expected m tho near 
future. 

20 Tho uuniumouB report of thia C^muuttco (Sir Aautoeh 
Mookerjee, Mr IlorocU, Dr Hayden Dr Seal Dr Howella, Dr 
Bay, Mr Uamilton Mr "Wordsworth and hir Anderson) was 
presented on tho 12th December 1010 Tho Government of India, 
after examination of the report, forwarded it to the Umversity for 
consideration, with tho mtimation that if the Senate acccqited a 
scheme correepondmg substantially to that put forward by the 
Committee, Iho Government of India with tho concutreuce of the 
Government of Bengal would not raise any objection thereto 
The matter was elaborately discussed by the Senate at four sittings 
and ultimately regulations drafted on tho bnca of the report by a 
Bub-commrttee wore odqitod with slight modifications. The« 
regulations received tho sanction of tho Governor-General in Council 
on tho 20th Juno 1017 and constitute the present Chapter XI of 
the university regulations. It is neccasary to give a brief ontime 
of the regulations whioh emtody the arraugeniants now in foroo 
for post-graduate teaching m tho Umversity 
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27. The legulations distinguish between post-graduate teaching 
in Calcutta and outside Calcutta. In Calcutta, post-graduate 
teaching can be conducted only in the name, and under the control , 
of the TJmversity , in othei woids, on the date the new regulations 
came mto foice, the affiliation of the Presidency College and the 
Scottish Churches College m certain subjects for the M A. and 
M Sc examinations lapsed For the orgamsation of post-graduate 
teachmg in Calcutta, the regulations create two new authorities, 
the Council of Post-Graduate Teachmg in Arts and the Council 
of Post-Graduate Teachmg m Science. 

28. The regulations further provide that the staff for post- 
graduate teachmg in Calcutta shall consist of four classes of teachers, 
namely, (a) teachers appomted and paid by the Umversity, (6) 
teachers whose services have been, on the apphcation of the Umver- 
sity, lent from time to time by the local or Imperial Government 
or by a private institution and who, durmg the time they work 
under the Umversity, are umversity officers, (c) teachers in colleges 
whose attainments specially qualify them for post-graduate mstruc- 
tion and who undertake, at the request of the Umversity, and for 
a remuneration decided on by it, to deliver a course of lectures on 
selected topics , and (d) persons engaged m other than educational 
work: who undertake, at the request of the University, and for a 
remuneration decided on by it, to deal with special subjects m 
which they are authorities In order to smooth the transforma- 
tion of the old system mto the new, the regulations expressly 
provide that, for the purpose of the constitution of the first Council, 
aU persons who on the date of commencement of the regulations -- 
were engaged, either under the Umversity or in an affiliated college 
m Calcutta, m post-graduate work m arts or science, were to be 
deemed umversity teacheis duly appomted in confornnty with the 
new regulations 

29. The regulations next prescribe that the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teachmg m Arts shall be composed {a) of all persons 
appomted teachers for post-graduate instruction m arts, ex-officio, 
(6) of four members annually appomted by the Senate, (c) of 
two members annually appomted by„,the Faculty of Arts, and 
(d) of heads of aU colleges m Calcutta affiliated to the B.A 
standard. Theie is a similar provision foi the Council of Post- 
Graduate Teachmg m Science which defines the constitution of 
the Council as follows — (a) aU perosns appointed teachers for 
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post-graduate instruotion in scionco, cx-^ffioxo, (6) four mombera 
fi nniiRlIj r appointed by the Senate, (c) two memboTB annually 
appointed by the T'aculty of Soionco, and (d) heads of all ooUegea 
in Calcutta affiliated up to the B£c. standard The Councils 
are authonaed to elect thoir respective presidentB, 

30 Each Council la provided with an oieoutivo committee 
a wholetuno aalaned secretory, and Boards of Higher Studies 
The Executive Committee of tbo Council of Post-Hraduate Teaching 
m Arts is constituted as follows — (o) two representatives of each 
of the following branches of study, (») English, (it) Sanskrit end 
Pall, (ill) Arabic, Persian, Hebrew and Synao, (itj) mental and 
moral philosophy and experimental psychology, (v) history, 
political economy and political philosophy, (r») pure mathematics 
the representatives of each subject or group of subjects oro elected 
by the staS in the subject or subjects concerned from amongst 
themselves, subject to the proviso that no member of the staff, 
except a umveirnty professor, is eligible for election to the executive 
committee unless he is a graduate of at least seven years standing , 
(h) two members selected by the Senate from its nommees on the 
Council (c) one member selected, by the Faculty of Arts from 
its r^ommees on the CounoiL The President of the CounoQ is ex- 
offieio President of the Executivo Committee. There is a parallel 
provision lor an executive committee of the Council of Post-Graduate 
Teaching in Boience. 

81 The Board of Higher Btudiee in each subject or group of 
subjects consists of (a) teachers of Hiat subject or the group of 
subjects, who ore members ez^yffieWy (6) 8 persons selected by the 
Council from amongst its members, and (o) not more than 2 members 
co-opted by the above mentioned persons from amongst those 
engaged m post-graduate teaching m the subject oonoemed in 
places outside Caloutta. Each B<^rd of Hi gh er Studies annually 
deejs its own chairman, subject to the proviso that no person 
except a univefsity professor is ehgible for elecEon as chairman 
of a Board unless he is a graduate of at least seven years* standing 
The duty of the Chairman of each Board is to supervise generally 
the teaching arrangements m that department anti to ensure oom 
pliance with the reeolutions of the Board, the Executive Committee 
and the Council in that hehilf 

32. The Council la vested with authority subject to the ultimate 
control of the Senate, (the order of the Senate to be oommunicated 
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by the Syndicate), to deal with all questions relating to the 
oigamsation and management ol post-giaduatc teaching m arts in 
Calcutta 

33 The Executive Committee receives and consideis reports 
from the Boards of Higher Studies as to the progress made in 
their respective subjects and the results of the examinations, and 
exercises such supervision and gives such duection as may be 
necessary to ensure regularity of work and maintenance of dis- 
cipline among the students 

34 The Board of Higher Studies m each subject is authorised 
to imtiate proposals legardmg (a) courses of study, (b) text-books 
or recommended books, (c) standard and conduct of exarmnations, 
(d) appomtment of the teaching stafi and the salaries attached 
thereto, (e) teaching requirements from year to year and prepara- 
tion qf the time-table, (/) distribution of work among the membeis 
of the stafi m that department, {g) appomtment of exammeis, and 
(h) such other matters as may from time to time be specified by 
the Council with the approval of the Senate 

35 Proceedmgs of the Boards of Higher Studies aie subject 
to confirmation by the Executive Committee Proceedmgs of the 
executive committee are subject to confirma^n-by the Cquncil 
concerned Proceedmgs of the Council are thefi transmitted through 
the Syndicate to the Senate for confirmation. 

36 expenditure in each of the departments 
are preparea the followmg manner — Each Board of Higher 
Studies, not less than six months before the termmation of the 
academic session, formulates the requnements of its Special depart- 
ment durmg the ensumg session together with an estimate of the 
probable financial cost. The Umversity Board of Accounts, on 
the basis of such estimates and m consultation with the Chairmen 
of the several Boards of Higher Studies, prepares a consohdated 
statement which is placed for scrutmy before the Executive Com- 

' mittee who reports thereupon to the Council The budget estimate, 
as amended and adopted by the Council, together with the 
comments, if any, made thereupon by the Umversity Board of 
Accounts, IS laid before the Syndicate, who transmit it to the 
Senate, with such remarks as may be considered necessary, for 
final orders The sum allotted for a particular department can 
be spent by the Executive Committee only on the recommendation 
of the Board of Higher Studies m that department 
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37 As regnrds the conduct of oTaminntionB the regnlataoiiB 
provide that the Board of Examiners m each subject shall consist 

of internal cxaminora and oxtemol examiners The mtemal -- 
cxamincTB m any subject arc such members of the Board of Higher 
Studies m that subject as have been appomted university teachers 
The eitcmnl ciammers are appomted by the executive committee 
on the recommendation of the Board of Higher Studies concerned 

38 All apporntments to the teaching staff, remunerated out 
of funds supphod by the Gov'emment of India require the pre- 
vious sanction of that Government The names of all other 
persons appomted or reappointed university teachers ore notified 
to the Government of India mthm one week from the date of the 
decision of the Senate If withm six weeks from the receipt of 
such notification, the Government of India mtimate to the Univer 
Bity that a specifiod appomtment is objectionable on other than 
academic grounds, such decision takes effect and the appomt 
ment stan^ cancelled 

39 There is a general section which anthonsee the Senate, 
on the recommendations of thoCotmcils, to frame rules from tune 
to time fo facHitate^thc management of post-graduate studies in 
Calcutta^ These rules contemplate (a) a definition of the duties 
of the President of a counofi the appomtment of a vioe-presi 
dent of a council and specification of his duties when so appomted 
(c) the appomtment of a teacher os pimcrpaJ (d) the attachment 
of a unive r s i ty teacher to an aflBhatcd college in Caloutta and 
participation by him m the work of instruction of under-graduate 
students with the concurrence of the Umversity the college, and 
the teacher concerned («) the assignment of students to teachers 
and a definition of their relations (/) a dotormmation of the oondi 
taons of residence of post-graduate students (g) the attachment 
of post-graduate students to affiliated colleges {h) the recognition 
of the association of a student with an affiliated college, and (t) 
provision for jomt meetings of Conncals Executive Committees 
and Boards of Higher Studies 

40 Pinally the regulations provide that from the date of 
therr commencsement a fund ahall die constituted for the promo- 
tion of poet-gradnate studies to be called the post-graduate teaching 
fund To such fund are to be annually credited (o) grants from 
Government and benefactions made specifically for this purpoce 
by donors, (6) fees paid by students m the post-gradnate olaseeB, 
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(c) one-ibird of fbo fop'^ ro'\1i‘?pd from paiulidulp'i for flio malriciiln- 
tion, T A , BA, B Sc , oxaininalioiia and (d) mipIi other nmvi aa 
Uie Senate may from time to iimc dircd, 

41. The provi^^iona in the regulation'^ relating to po^t -graduate 
teaching ont'nde Calentta prnrliealh leave Ihing-J nliere they '<lood 
before the new ‘^yatem rame into operation In plaecT oul'udc 
Calcutta post-graduate teaching may be conducted r it her by means 
of affiliated colleges or by unucrsity Icclurcrs or by liotii But 
no person can be appointed a universit} lecturer in a place outsirle 
Calcutta tiH his name and qualifications ha\e been fonsidered b^ 
the Board of TTighcr Studios in his spot ml snbjct t Tuo such 
centres of post-graduate teaching exist in places outside Calcutta, 
In Dacca the Dacca College is affiliated u]> to the M A standard 
in English The Principal of the Jagannat.h College has also been 
appointed a university lecturer in that subject In phjsics, 
cbenustry, history, economics and philosoplij mdis ulual members 
of the staff of the Dacca College have been ap])omted university 
lecturers, but they are able to co\er onl} limited portions of each 
subject In Gauhati the Cotton College is adiliatcil up to the M A 
standard in English The number of students lioth m Dacca and 
Gauhati is very limited and many of the graduates from the colleges 
m Eastern and Noithern Bengal piir-^uc courses of post-graduate 
studies in Calcutta , such of t.he graduates however from these 
colleges as receive a stipend from Goicrnmcnt aic obliged to join 
either the Dacca College or the Cotton College. 

42 This system as we have stated was sanctioned by tbe 
Government of India on the 2Gth of Jimc 1017. The machinery 
was rapidly constituted, and the system came into W’oikiug operation 
from the beginning of September 1917 

43 The essence of the system is that all students who desire 
to obtain mstmctioffi in the 1\I A or jM Sc courses in Calcutta must 
for this purpose be registered m the Senate House as university 
students A student may attach himself to the college fiom which 
he graduated, or, where this is not feasible, to some either college 
m the city The apphcations of such attached students are for- 
warded to the Umversity by the head of the college concerned, 
and he makes himself responsible for their residence under proper 
conditions Students who are unable to attach themselves to a 

-coUege apply direct to the authorities of the teaching department 
of the Umversity who have to make sure that they are residing 
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under pjroper conditions Every student whose name has been thus 
registered m the University whether through a college or directly 
receives metmotion from the university lecturers who are drawn 
ns we have already stated from four classes- 

44 The total number of stodents in the post-graduate classes 
m Calcutta ''under the new arrangements darmg the session 1917 
1018 was 1,600 classified as follows — 

Alb. Solebm- 

^ Fifth year claw 779 97 

Sixth year clan 636 86 

45 The following table shows the number of students attached 


to different collegos — 

ArU 

Kfthyear clua — 

Plesxdenoy College 96 

Seottuh Chorohes CoUego 19 

St. Pauls College 6 

Saaslcrit College 3 

Sctaict. 

Prondency College 69 

Totax 181 

Arts — - 

Sixth year doss — 

Pteffidentgr College 13 

^ Soottiih Churches College 13 

9ct«Kr, 

rPreeidency College 61 

- Totax 70 


Consequently the total number of studente not attached to 
a college is 096 m the fifth year class and 648 in the sixth year cIom 
that IS, 1,243 m the aggr^ate The following statement shows 
the conditions of residence of the students — 


BarildaDoa. 

Fifth jmi 
rbw. 

filith year 

Host«k 

OS 


Attubed iDMKt 



OiatUnhfd mati 

IK 


Pmeb — 



R«bbd GoArdbof 



Unrelated Goardbai 



llairbd mod liring vtth tbelr famnie* 

13 

K , 

Torit 

SOS 

MS { 
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46 The following tables show the number of students m the 
different subjects . — 


Subject. 

Fifth year 
class (Arts) 

Sixth 1 ear 
class (Arts) 

Engbsb 



300 

203 

Pure Mathematics 



133 

131 

Philosophy 


* * 

98 

86 

History 


* * • 

123 

86 

Economics 

• 

* 

86 

86 

Experimental Psychology 



6 

6 

Sanstnt 



26 

13 

Pall 



3 

1 

Persian 


• 

1 

1 

Arahio 



4 

2 



Totai 

778 

i 

615 


^ Subject 

Fifth year 
class 
(Science). 

Sixth year 
class 

(Science) ' 

Apphed MnChematics 

- 

1 

30 

35 

Physics 

Chemistry 


» 

27 

20 

33 

13 

Botany 


• 

6 

6 

Geology 


• 

6 - 

2 

Physiology 


• • 

3 

5 



Total 

91 

93 


47 The names of the university teachers for the session 1918- 
19 m the various subjects wiU be found m two statements^ which 
also show the names of the gentlemen who are connected with 
various colleges in Calcutta. 

48 The financial basis of these arrangements may be briefly 
described Durmg the session 1917-18, a sum of Ks 3,50,360 
was budgetted for expenditure on the arts side Out of this - 


^ Printed m tlie volume of appendices to^this report. 
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amount, the Goveminfint of India oontnbuted Es, 61,000 namely, 
Rs, 30 000 for the momtenonce of the three chairs on economics 
mathematics and philosophy and Rs 16 000 for univerarty leo 
turcrs. Re 1,10 400 was expected to be realised as tuition fees 
from students, and the balance Re 1,88 900 was to come out of 
the current mcome of the Univemty, whereof the chief sources 
are examination fees and sale of pubhoataons On the science 
side, a sum of Rs 8 06 161 was budgetted for expenditure, including 
the equipment and mamtenance of the laboratories. Out of this 
amount the Government of India contnbuted Rs. 12 000 for the 
npleep of the Palit laboratory, the Sir Torak Nath Palit endow 
ment contnbuted Rs 87,795 and the Bet Rash Behary Ghoee 
endowment contnbuted Rs. 71,200 Rs 20 100 was expected to 
be realised os tuition fees from students and the balance Rs 2 03 094 
would come nut of the current mcomo of the Umversity 

IV 

49 We have given above a full analysis of the new arrange 
menta for post g^uate teaching which constitute probably the 
most fundamental change made m the university rognlations m 
recent years The mtrodnction of the new system has^caused 
grave misgivingB amongst expenenced educationists as is manifest 
from a perusal of the protracted debates m the Senate and from 
an examination of the opimons expressed by men like Mr H, R 
James, lately Principal of the Premdenoy College Mr 0 W Peake 
for many years Professor of Physics in the Presidency College 
Mr E N Gflohnst formerly Professor in the Premdenoy College 
and now Principal of the Knshnagar College, the Rev WES 
Holland Principal of St Paul s CoU^ and the Rev Hr W 8 
Urquhart, recently officiating Prmoipal and now Professor of 
Philosophy m the Scottish Churches College 

60 Mr H R James m a memorandum on the subject of 
post-graduate teaching 

under Cskmtta University the aiademw life must be lived mainly m 
the coDegee That haa been so from the firwt and it ia likely to be so mainlv 
in the future Borne oi^e coQegee arA at a great distance from Calcuya, 
In Galffotta acme of the ooIl^;nB are to large as to form of themselvea unlta 
of academlo life as large as » convenient A thonsand students may mB»ivu»fe 
together in a oommon life, but hardly eight thousand- For the oontmnonce 
and development of college life it la expedient to strengthen the indmdnality 
uf the colleges. 

VOL. n p 
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If tlus IS granted, it follows that to cut off the colleges from any hope 
of keeping withm the collegiate body their own advanced (that is, M A and 
M Sc ) students is to hmit disadvantageously their chances of development, 
while to take away M A and M Sc students from colleges that have them 
now IS to do them m]ury Leavmg aside for the moment all questions .of 
other colleges, I can speak with assurance of Presidency College To take 
away, as is proposed, the M A and M Sc affihation of Presidency College 
will be to afiect the life of the institution as a collegiate and academic body 
most prejudicially I can speak with confidence here because I have watched 
over the Me of the college for a period of nme years contmuously and I know 
what I am writmg about The Umversity may decree this mjury to Presi- 
dency College, and Government — it is a Government college — ^may acqmesce 
in the mjury But I am bound at least to point out, what is so clear to me, 
that if this IS done, the college will be seriously mjured both m prestige and 
in its usefulness as a place of education.”^ 

Bdj C W. Peake writes m the same strain — 

“ The changes m the regulations introduced recently on the strength of 
the report of the Committee appomted to consider arrangements for post- 
graduate teachmg m the Umversity of Calcutta represented a distmct advance 
over the emstmg state of thmgs but were marred by one fatal and totally 
unnecessary defect The advance consists m the arrangements made for the 
mutual co-operation of the Umversity and the colleges m lecture work and 
generally m improved organisation of the boards of studies and other machmery 
for the control of examinations and study The defect consists m the elimi- 
nation of the college itself as a factor m post-graduate work I consider 
that each student should be directly associated with a college for tutorial 
purposes, laboratory, hbrary and generaU supervision I regard the Um- 
versity College of Science of course as a college for this purpose The 
connexion of the student with his college should be formally recognised and 
the college should be generally responsible for the welfare of the student 
inside and outside college The student of course should share m the 
corporate Me of the college 

We have not overlooked these criticisms which were indeed 
anticipated by the Post-Graduate Committee, and we trust that 
the new synthesis between the Umversity and the colleges which 
we shall recommend in a later chapter wiU furmsh a happy solution 
of the difficulties mentioned by these experienced educatiomsts 

61. Another obvious difficulty was presented by the position 
of the mufassal colleges. 

The staff of the Dacca College m their memorandum on the 
subject emphasise the disadvantage at which that college has been 
placed under the new scheme — 

“ Before the operation of the new regulations for post-graduate teachmg 
in Calcutta, university lecturers of the college were ex-ofjjicio exammers, and 


^ General Memoranda, page 226. 
» lb\d„ page 227, 
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flifty >T»i1 ^ TTi tho ctoTteter aD^BtftDd*rd oftlie dam- 

mfltioiia. The ellect of these regulations has been to exclude the® from all 
bodies which control courses of studies and examinations, and thus to oompel 
them to accept tho deoiilons of the Calcutta members without being able 
to urge their own opinions There ore — 

(a) no representatives from Dacca on the OouncQ of PoeMlradoate 
Teaching in Arts or Science 

(J) no representatives from Dacca on either of the executive committees 
of the oounoOs and 

(c) only two oo*opted* members on the boards of hi^ei studies. Further 
asoo-optedmembcra, theyare not internal examiners aince internal 
examiners in any subject are such membora of the board of hJ^er 
atudies as have been appointed teoohen undor section 8 ^ 


Our schemo ■which, moludea the estahhahment of a university at 
Dacca will ollord a satisfactory solution of a difficult situation- 

C2 It IS not necessary for our purpose to analyse tho discussionfl 
which took place m tho Senate whflo the report of tho Government 
of India Committee was under consideration It is sulBoient to 
state that considerable anxiety as to tho probable effect of tho 
schemo upon tho development of higher education in tho colleges 
was felt by on mfluontial minonty and the opinion was freely 
expressed that tho ultimate result might bo to weaken tho 
^influonoc and authonty of some of the best colleges within the 
jurisdiction of tho University We shall not speoulato about the 
possihihties of the now sohemo, asj^we propose an entire recon 
stitution of the University which» wo trust, will lead to a 
harmomouB co-operation of tho Unrversity and its colleges and 
will mmimise tho chances of undue domination by either over tho 
other a domination which would montably lead to unhappy 
friction detrimental to the best interests of their students,,. There 
IS however an important lesson to be dra'wn from.^e study of 
the debates in the Senate namely that here as elsewhere, the 
difficulties m tho way of the introduction of sohemee of reform 
of a radical oharaoter are immouse This is emphasised by an 
inadent which took place when arrangements for the actual 
commencement of work nnder the scheme were brought before 
the Senate for sanction At that stage on endeavour ■was made to 
re-open the entire controversy and a proposal ■was brought forward 

* Aooordiag to lectlon 0 (c) It Ii po«IbIo for each Board ol Higher Btndiei to co-opt 
two Hinnberi from thoao engaged in po#t*gradaat« teaoMiig in tl» aohjeet oonoemed In 
plaoea orrtaide Caleott* j noTortheleai only two profmon from D&oea bare been eoHSjited. 

* GanenJ Uemoxaoda, pajp SIL 
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that the apponitmeiiis of Ihe propo'^od staff ^honhl itoI he confinned 
by the Senate until an assurance had been rcccucd that the staffs 
of the Calcutta colleges ncic co-o])Ciating in the scdicmc to the 
full extent of then dcsucs and available resources. After a full 
exposition had been given of the difTicultios vhich vcrc felt and 
the steps which had been taken to meet them/ the jirojiosition 
was lost, even the proposer did not \otc for it. AVe incniion tins 
cncumstance not with a vici\ to suggest that the opposition 
was capiicious but rather to show the extent of suspicion which 
attended the establishment of the new scheme On the other liand, 
even if these doubts had not been wholly iemo\cd, the ])roposcd 
arrangements wxre unanimously accepted It is w orthy of note that 
Mr W C AYoidswoith^ states that though '^omc members of the 
Piesidency College staff feel that the influence of the teacher is not 
so great as it might advantageously be, othcis think highly of the 
scheme^.-, When the proposals for the reconstitution of the staff for 
the current session 1918-19 w’Cie brought up before the Senate 
for confn mation on the 23id March 1918, they were accepted 
without discussion If dissatisfaction with the system ‘^till lingers 
in any quarter, as we heheve to be the casc,^ the cause of it will, 
we hope, be removed by the new arrangements which we propose 
in this report 

53 It IS not fair, w^e think, to pass a definitive opinion on the 
merits and dements of a scheme w'hich had been in opeiation for 
only a few weeks when our investigations commenced But it 
would he useful to examine the possibilities of the system, to 
discover its advantages and disadvantages, winch may help us to 
determine the most suitable constitution for a teaching university 
in Calcutta 

54 The reasons for the apprehension expressed by the 
experienced educationists who have been distiustful of the new’ 
system may be traced to twvo entirely different points of view In 
the first place, there are some who are deeply attached to the 
ideal of an affiliated college as an institution wffiich should 
provide for each of its students all the instruction wffiich would be 
helpful to him in the pursuit of the studies of his clioice Critics 


^ General Memoranda, page 239 

® Keference may be made to the Report read at the annual meeting of the Scottish 
Chnrchea College on the 10th January 1919, 
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ol thia 1 }t;kj arc likcl) lo regard ^Mth suspicion d not with 
posituc dlsfa^our kUodics of co-operation between coUego 
teachers and university tcaohers on an extensive scale. In tUo 
bccond place there nro others who though not wedded to the 
aDllialing sjstcm ns best suited for an Indian univorsit), jet 
maintain that a scheme winch ma> permanent!) weaken the 
colleges, IS full of danger to the realisation of Iho best cduca 
tional aims and ideals It is useful lo bear in mind this funda 
mental dificrcnco m weighing the cnticisins which havo been 
advanced against the novr system oT post gracluato studies 

C5 The foremost chnraclcnstio ot the new arrangemenU, 
which gives them a decided ndvontugo over the old sjstcra, is 
unqucstionabi) the full and frank recognition of Iho elementary 
principle that the orgam ntioii and development of umvcrsity 
studies must ho entrusted m the mam to the best teachers avaU 
able It Is no exaggeration loaa) that under Ibo ») stem which 
wasm opcrution till 1017 in rcsjicctof MA and MJso studies 
and which is in force even now as regards undergraduate studies, 
teachers as such Iind no controlling votco m the direction of 
academic aftairs Wo do not overlook the fact that under the 
Indian l/nivcrsitics Act a prescribed proportion of the ordinary 
fellows appointed by the Chancellor and elected b) the hacultics 
must be teachers bj profc’»sion but it is a remarkable fact that 
lu the faculties and m the Boards of Studies where the most 
imjiortont neadenuo work is miliatcd, naincl), tho framing of the 
courses tho determination of the standards and tho rccouimonda 
Uon of tho text hooka, no teacher finds a place as such Tho 
extent of this deficiency is realised full) upon a ecnitmy of the 
compoEition of tho Boards of Studies as Iho) existed at tho tune 
when the new post graduate scheme was introduced Out of twelve 
members of the Boards of Studies m Enghsh onl) fhreo took 
part m M^A instruction two of them os university leoturers and 
one 08 a professor in Presidency College Out of nmo membera 
who constituted the Board of Studies m Sanskrit, only two had 
any ahore In post graduate toaching m Arabic and Persfan, not 
one of tho eight members was associated with post-graduate 
teaching In history three out of twelve raombers wore connected 
with teaching It is not necessary to elaborate tho point 
farther Tho state of things wo have desenbed was tho Inevitable 
result of a system, which, for rcasona ‘wo need not discuss, limited 
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tlie Size of the Senate to 100 menihers and wliicli piactically made 
it impossible foi any peison to be a member of a hhicully oi of a 
Board of Studies nnlcss lie was fust appointed a mcmbci of the 
Senate We cannot too btiongly emphasise this aspect of tlic 
matter, namely, that not only were the Boards constitiilcd to a 
large extent of men without teaching cxpciicncc, but a considei- 
able propoition of the teachers engaged in post-graduate ^\o^k 
either in the Umveisity or in its afiiliatcd colleges ueic excluded, 
ivith the result that they were afforded no oppoitiinity to express 
them views officially upon questions of fundamental inipoifcaricc 
relating to the subjects entrusted to their care 'J'hc post-giadiiate 
system, for the fiist time m the histoiy of the Uni\ cisity, recognised 
and gave effect to the piinciple that these teachers were entitled 
as of right to be associated in the management of the teaching 
arrangements 

66 The practical effect of this change has been manifest even 
dming the few months that the system has been in operation 
The courses which were framed by the Government of India m 
1906, have, in several subjects, been modified in important paitic- 
ulars The syllabuses in subjects like Pah and comparative 
philology have been entirely recast. In Enghsh and in compara- 
tive philology, a new plan has been introduced, which enables 
deserving candidates to substitute a piece of research work for the 
written examination in some of the subjects under carefully pre- 
scribed conditions In history, a new curriculum has been drawn 
up in ancient Indian history and culture , this course is varied 
and extensive, and 'pnmd facie would form an admnable subject 
for stu^y and mvestigation in an Indian umversity As regards 
the method of training, important departures from the old system 
have been adopted The number of lectures previously dehvered 
in the umversity classes has been reduced in many subjects, and 
each student is now required periodically to compose essays on 
prescribed topics which are announced by the teachers with hints 
as to suitable courses of study The essays are then corrected, 
and the teacher finally meets the students in small groups and dis- 
cusses with them matters which arise on the written exercise The 
lists of text books recommended have also undergone radical 
changes It is thus mamfest that, durmg the brief period that the 
system has been in operation, the teachers have made their presence 
felt But, although we recognise the value of this advantage, 
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WO think that there arc clcmcntfl of weakness in the present 
Bjstcni hor instance, it practically places most of the teachers 
on the same lo^ cl and fixes no hmit to the size either of a Board of 
Higher Studies or of the Oouncii of Poat-Qraduato Teaching 
Some of the classes are also unwieldy m size, and more accommo 
dation 18 urgontl) needed to enable the teachers end students to 
work m that mtiraato personal association m small groups which is 
essential for the success of the system. 

57 The next striking fcaturo of the now system is the rccog 
nition of the principle of co-operation m the organisation of post- 
graduate instruction in Calcutta Asalrcady indicated the regula- 
tions contemplate the constitution of the entire stall of post-graduate 
teachers from four different sources one of these is the body of 
teachers m affiliated colleges, whoso attoiniucnU specially qualify 
them for postgraduate mstruotion and who nndertoko, at tjitc 
^request of the "Umvcrsity and for a remuneration decided on by 
it, to doln cr a course of lectures on selected topios. The principle 
on which the ontuo post-graduate sohomo is based is thus the 
exact antithcsu of a deep-rooted idea which has hitherto 
pro\ ailed m educational cirolcs m India that each coUego ought 
to provide for each of its students the ontuo instruction which 
ho needs in the pursuit of oil tho ordinary subjoota of study 
From this point of view tho authorities of a college would deem ifc 
derogatory to thou digmty if one of the students of tho mstitu 
tion considered it profitable to toko a course of lootorcs m another 
college ormthoUmversity in proforonco to a coarse furnished by hia 
college. Much of the opposition to tho post-gradnato sohomo is 
traceable wo think to tho dominance of this idoak It is cleat 
that the post-graduate scheme gives valuable rccogmtion to what, 
for reasons fully explained olBOwhero in this report, must be deemed 
tho fundamental principle namely, that each student, no matter 
to whatcollege he is attached is entitled to have tho advantage 
of the most helpful teaching given in the best educational institu 
tions of this city Tho advantages of this system of co-oporation 
are manifest. If post-gradUate instruction la oonduoted jomtly 
by all the teachers whoso services are available for tho purpose, 
every stud^t urespoctive of the college to which he belongs gets 
the full benefit of the labours of every recognised teacher m hia 
subject with the limitation imposed by space and time-table. 
This secures variety of treatment from the pomt of view of 
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the studcntSj nnd, at tlic same time, enableb the teaolicr.s to 
specialise in diheient dcpailnieiits, audio conccntiaic then atten- 
tion uponspccial aspects of their subject Anaiiangcmcnt of this 
desciiption fill thci tends to niiniimse the \\cakness winch presents 
itseKwhena member of the staff of a self-contained college aban- 
dons his comiexion with the woik for one oi other reason. To 
take a concrete illustration. If there arc four colleges in Calcutta, 
each undertaking to give the entire couise of instruction in history 
for the benefit of M A students, each constitutes a close corpora- 
tion by Itself, maintaining a complete staff of say two teachers 
foi the purpose , in the event of a vacancy on the staff of one of 
the colleges, its efficiency may be reduced at once by a half, if a 
suitable substitute camiot foitlnyith be found If, on the other 
hand, the w oik ivas enti listed to all the eight available teachers 
jointly, supplemented by those on the university staff, the absence 
of one member from a group so strongly constituted might often 
make no practical diSeience to the student. In fact, w'hcn w'e 
discard the narrow view that each college must be a self-contained 
institution, the adoption of the principle of co-opcration seems an 
almost self-evident advantage. 

58 But although a policy of co-operation and of combined 
organisation, when wisely worked out, may be accepted as a reason- 
able solution of the situation, the apprehension has been expressed 
that the constitution of a combined stafl:, w^hich includes a large 
number of whole-time salaried lecturers of the University not 
attached to any affihated college, may tend ultimately to bring 
the Umversity into conflict with its affihated colleges ^ We do not 
deny that it would be unfortunate if this contingency happened, 
and it was to mimmise this danger that the regulations make the 
prmcipal of every Calcutta college affiliated to the standard of a 
degree in arts or science an ex-ofjicio member of the Council 
concerned The lists of lecturers m the different subjects under 
V the new post-graduate scheme show that an appreciable propor- 
tion of the teachers are lecturers in the affiliated colleges The 
following tabular statement is instructive The first column gives 
the name of the subject The figure in the second column gives 
the total number of post-graduate teachers m each subject, while 


^ Refertooe may be made to the oral evidence of the Rev, S. Holland, General 
— 


Memoranda, page 601 
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the 6guio in the third column shows how many of these aro leotnrors 
attached to diHoront colleges — 
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BO Two circtunBtanccs, patent to all who have an intunate 
knowledge ot the present condition of afUiated coHogea m Calontta, 
may he nsetnlly emphaaiBcd at this stage In the first place, except 
-in the case ot the Presidenoy College and m a very much smaller 
degree the Scottish Chnrohes CoDego, the stafi of no coUege was 
ever organised with a view to make any provision for AT A 
and M-Sc teaching In the second place, the staffs ot most of the 
Montta colleges other than the Preeidenoy College are inadequate 
m pomt of nnmher to meet the logitmiate demands of the teaolung 
reqniremonta of the undergraduates on them rolls. Consequently 
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a large supply of posfc-giacluatctcaclicis could not be expected from 
the colleges as at inesent constituted , but even if each college could 
supply in abundance teachers of the icquisitc type for the work 
of post-giaduate instruction as a whole, they would obviousl}' be 
far more ellective, if they could work in umson rather than jn 
rigidly separated compartments. 

60. Another advantage of the post-graduate system, though 
of secondary unportance, must not be overlooked Under the 
umversity regulations relatmg to the residence of students, all 
students reading m an affiliated college with a view to appear at 
a university exammation, are bormd to comply vith the rigid rules 
framed for that prupose d^he post-graduate students in the umver- 
sity classes, on the other hand, were not bound under the old system 
to comply with any rules of residence, as they were technically not 
students of^an affihated college Under the new system, all post- 
graduate students whether they do, or do not, belong to a college, 
are bound to comply with such residence regulations as may be 
framed by the authorities in that behaH This has led to the intro- 
duction of a uniform system and has at the same tune enabled the 
Umversity to lay down more elastic rules for post-graduate students 
than would be smtable for undergraduates , fox it is plam that 
students, all of whom are at least m their 21 st year, and many older 
by two or three years, do not require the same strict and rigid super- 
vision as immature youths of 16 or 17 who find themselves suddenly 
thrown into the temptations of a great city - 

61. But while the new system has obvious and substantial 
advantages, we must frankly acknowledge that it labours under 
what may prove m certam'circumstances to be grave disadvantages. 
Thus, although under the new system almost entire responsibihty 
IS, m the imtial stages, thrown, and rightly thrown, upon the teachers 
themselves, aU their activities m the minutest detail are subject to 
criticism by the Syndicate and to final confirmation ffiy the 
Senate This renders possible a conflict between the Senate and 
the highest teachers of the Umversity, who are and, under the 
existmg constitution, must contmue to be, very inadequately 
represented on the ultimate Govermng Body Such a conflict 
would be lamentable, and, if oft repeated, would be disastrous 
m its consequences This was fully realised by the framers of 
the scheme, but was inevitable as the Indian Umversities Act 
of 1904 vests the executive government of the Umversity m the 
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Syndicaio oml mokes tho Soimto the ultinmto nutbont} upon all 
questions \nthni tlio purview of tboUm\ ormtj This onipUnsiscs the 
need for an entire reconstitution of tUcUnncTBity, and aflords con 
\nncing proof that a pcmmncnllj ealisfactorj solution cannot bo 
rca^licd b> engrafting an clnboralo schomo for post-graduate studios 
upon a constitution not expressly designed for a great tcoolung 
uni\ crsity 

C2, Then again, tho scheme for post-gradnato studies is ontuely 
separated from tho arrangements for undergraduate tcachmg 
The di5ad\*antngca of such a complete separation at this stage are 
too manifest to require elaboration Under tho i^'stcm now m 
force there are two seta of Boards of Studies, one to deal with 
undergraduate coursc^ tho other with post-graduate courses 
Thcro arc m reality also two sots of Faculties, one set consisting 
of tho Faculties of Arts and Science, tho other sot consisting of tho 
Post Graduate Councils m ^Vrts and Science If this clcaiago 
in tho Unucrsity were to bo made permanent, tho result might bo 
c\cn more diMstrous to tho cause of education than tho sharp dm 
Sion of colleges bto sclf-contamcd comportments This element of 
inherent weakness m tho scheme appears to have been folly realised 
by tho framers thcmsclN'ca but there was no escape possible under 
the Act of 1004. Tho rigidity of the present constitution made 
it impossible without recourse to legislation so to rcorgamso and 
expand the existing Faculties and Boards of Studies os not only to 
onsuro tho presence of recognised tcaoLcrs thereon m their own 
right, but also to gno them a dctcrmmmg voice, m the control of 
higher teaching by the University This, ogam pomts to tho conclu 
Sion that tho true romcd> is, os wo shall have occasion to suggest, 
not an amendment of tho present constitution but a reconstitution 
of the University on an entirely new basis, 

03 Lastly the approhousion has been expressed that tho 
post-graduate system if it is allowed to dovolopo apart from tho 
colleges, may affect their status and prestige and permanently 
jmpenl their oflicicnoy^ Although tho now scheme has not yet 
been worked m a manyr likely to lead to results so dWstrous, 
yet it IB undeniable that there ore elements of risk, and if m qoutso 
of time, tho post-graduate teachers ore completely or even in a 
largo mcasuro dissociated from proper undergraduate work, a 
senous blow may bo struck against tho development on right lines 
of unrvorsity education m this Prcaodenoy Tho^Umversity, we 
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are convinced, can prosper in Calcutta only as a university of colleges. 
This result can be achieved only by mutual trustful co-oficration. 
between the University and its colleges , and a domination of cither 
factor over the other would bo absolutely destructive of harmonious 
and fruitful conjoint action. Such a unification, houever, is im- 
possible under the existing constitution. The University is now 
the master of the situation and dominates the colleges instead 
of regarding them as partners in a great national imdeitaking. 

At the same time, it cannot be overlooked that a partnciship is 
possible, only if the partners arc worthy of full confidence , in 
other words, the colleges must be entuely reconstructed, turned 
into places of genuine university work, relieved of the embarrassing 
task of what is, m a large degree, miscalled undergraduate teaching 
but IS essentially higher school work, strengthened by a realisation 
of true ideals of academic work, and fully eqmpped to play their 
proper part in a powerful teaching university. This agam pomts 
to the necessity for a new synthesis between the Umversity and 
its colleges preceded by a radical reconstitution of both the elements. 

64 There is one final pomt, which, ihough mentioned last, is 
by no means of the least importance The new scheme leaves 
untouched the difiB.oult question of adequate post-graduate instruc- 
tion in places outside Calcutta, for the obvious reason that no 
satisfactory solution was possible without far-reachmg - changes 
beyond the scope of the Post-Graduate Committee, namely, the 
ultimate foundation of new teachmg umversities m selected centres 
of mtellectual life We have said enough to mdicate that the 
post-graduate scheme, though possessmg many admnable features 
and fuimshing a satisfactory solution of many difficulties, does not 
debar an extensive survey of the entue situation and the evolution 
of a comprehensive scheme of university development and recon- 
struction such as will be outlmed m later chapters of this report 

V. 

66 -It is not a matter for surprise that m a purely examinmg 
umversity such as Calcutta was under the Act of 1857, no systematic 
^facilities for research appear to have been orgamsed by the Umver- 
sity before 1893 In that year, an important alteration was made 
m the rules relatmg to the award of the studentships which had been 
foimded on the basis of the munificent donation of two lakhs of ‘ 
rupees made to the University on the 9th February 1866 by Mr. 
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Prcmclmnd Jioy clmml of Bombay The (^tndentshlp^ which were 
of the nnnnal value of Ba 2 000 (subsequently reduced to Ba 1,400 
on account of reduction of interest on the securities) and were 
tenable for fi\o years, had, up to that time been awarded on the 
result of on examination in a \ oncty of subjects in arts and science 
and were compcto<l for by the most distingmshed graduates m those 
{acultufs within a presenbed timc-limit in other words, the student- 
ships were utfliscd to encourage the acquisition rather than 
the advancement of learning In 1893 however, the Senate 
decided that the studentships should thenceforth bo awarded for 
the promotion of research Tho examination was held as usual , 
but tho condition was imposed on tho successful candidate that 
he must at tho end of tho second year, prodnee c\ xlcnco that ho had 
been engaged on original m^'cst^gatlon and as the studentship 
was awarded for a term of five years, such reporls ^cro required 
to bo submitted annually till tho expiry of tho term Under this 
system Bcvcral important papers were pubhshctl by tlic holders 
of tho studentships and some of these are contained m the senes 
puhlislied by tho University Press and known ns University 
Studios In 1003 a further chongo of a fundamental character 
was introduced Tho studcntebips were no longer to bo awarded 
for a term of five years, but two studentships wore to be awarded 
annually one in literary subjects, tho other m scientific subjects, 
each tenable for three years, and as before, of tho annual value 
of Bs, 1 400 Tlio examination on tho hosis of v.hioh tho 
studentships had hitherto been awarded was at tho same time 
aboUflhed It was ruled that every candidate (who must have 
passed the examination for the degree of master or doctor m 
any Faculty) should submit an application, stating his academical 
distinctions, tho subject m which ho hnd spocialiscd tho research 
or investigation ho had made in tho selected subject ar m any 
albcd branch of knowledge, and tlio subject m which ho intended 
if elected to a studentship to carry on spooml investigation 
or research Every candidate was further required to produce 
a thesis dealing with tho subject in which he had canned on or 
intended to carry on rcscarob Tho applications m tho htcrary 
subjects and m the scientiCo subjects are, under tho rules, referred 
to two special Boards, and on tho report of each Board of Examiners, 
the Syndicate makes the award Tho successful candidate is then 
required to submit, at tho end of eaoH year of his studentship, 
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n report on the ^^olk or nu c^t igal !on iipon v liu h lie Im-' been 
engaged, niul the slndont’^lnp n* (ont)!)iiMl, oni\ jf tho r^j>f;rt i'? 
acljiulgod i'a(i‘'fact or\ li) <'\jiprK On lli'* oi!u r huiifl. >f it I'l pr<)%C'(l 
to the snti^'faction ol the ^Njidiuite tlmt n 'tiidnU has niuhrt'drn 
no research or iiue'^tigation or has atjandoned ()r han olhervi-f' 
acted in contra\entnin of the term*' upon wliah tlie ‘tndent^hip 
was granted, tlie SyiulKalc ina} at nn\ lime mo [and the p i\ mnit 
of the stipend Tins ‘>ystem lias now hern in fi>rt e for fni }oar-', 
and a good many original papers lane hot n piihli^-lud In e^'-ne 
students in literary' or ‘scientific periodir.rls or in the ^ones of 
‘ University Stndic's ’ 

GG. Between 189,3 when the fir.st alteration in the rulc-^ for the 
avrard of the Preinchand studentship was made and 1008 when 
the rules a'ssumed their present form, two important endowments 
were created for the promotion of original re^-careh In 1001, Mr 
’William Griffith, Barrister at Law*, left the VniNcr-^ity a hcfjncsl of 
Es 2G,000, to he applied for such purpose as the Unnersit} might 
determine The Univcr.sity decided to institute an annual pn/c, 
to be called ‘ The Griffith Pri^e,^ for the encouragement of 
advanced study in science and letters, to be open to all persons 
who had at any time heen admitted to the degree of bachelor 
in any Faculty in the University It was further dcbidcd to award 
.the prize in science and letters in alternate years Candidates 
for the prize are required to submit an css.ay or a record of 
research work in some department of science or of letters, as the 
case may he, and each candidate has to send his essay or record 
of work under a distinguishing motto, his name not to he disclosed 
but contained in a sealed envelope with the motto outside Since 
1902, tbe prize has been awarded to many competitors, altbougb 
there have been some years when the examiners were obliged to 
pronounce that no candidate had shown sufficient merit to entitle 
him to the prize. The prizes have been awaidcd for original work 
on a variety of topics, liteiary and scientific, which include such 
•widely diversified subjects as reciprocation, double refraction, 
bmary stars, parasites, catalysis, Emerson, work and wages, 
mediaeval school of Indian logic, surgical instnmients of the 
Hmdus, science of medicine in the Atharva Veda, philosophy of 
Patanjah and early European •writers in Bengal Many of these 
essays have been published, either by the authors themselves or 
by the Umversity. 
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07 In 1003 Blr Haj Nanvyan Mltra, Bamster at Law crcatod 
an endowment for the promotion of original research in Indian eco- 
nomics but thonghfhcrc have been numcrouB compctitorB, the pme 
appcorBtohavobecnawnrdcdonlytwiccdanngtholastfiftecnycars, 

08 In 1008, when the jubilee of the Umversity was celebrated, 
the Senate decided to set aparta sum of Rb 80 000 to establish what 
IB called the Jubilee Research Prize Fund Out of the inoomo 
of the fund two prizes may bo awarded every year, each prize 
to consist of a gold medal of the value of Rb 100 and a sum of 
Rs 360 in cash The prizes are awarded one for research in 
Bcicntillo subjects and the other for research m arts subjects The 
subjects for the prizes ore annually prescribed by the Syndicate, 
on the recommendation of the members of the Senate. The prize 
has been successfully competed for thnee during the last ten 
ycars.^ It will bo noticed that there is a fundamental distinction 
between the terms for the award of the GriDith Memorial Prize and 
the Jubflee Research Pnzo, namely, for the former the candidate 
]s allowed to choose his own subject, for the latter the candidate 
has to submit a thesis on o subject presenbed by the Umversity 
Apparently, the subjects which have been prescribed for the 
Jubileo Rcseoreh Pnic have not attracted capable competitors. 

09 In the same year, ilr Sorot Kumar Lahin placed at the 
disposal of the University the copyright of hia pubhcation known 
as Selected Poems for the creation of a fund for the mamtenance 
of a research fellowship m the history of the Bengali language 
and hterature. The first appomtmont to the fellowahip was not 
made till 1918, by which date a sufficient sum had accumulated 
to the credit of the fund to render possible the election of a Fellow 
The holder of the fellowship Mr Dmoe Chandra Sen, the author 
of well known works on the history of the Bengali language and 
literature, is required to devote himself to the mveatigation of the 
history of the Bengali language and literature and to deliver 
annually a course of not less than twelve pubho lectures embodying 
the results of his mvestigation. Further mention will be made of 
the subject of these lectures m the next chapter 

* He nbjeoti foe vere — 

(0 Oriftn sod lilitorj of the Bengkli olphtboU ; 

(U) CoDipuaUTe phUology of the BcogoU dlalecti { 

(ffO A ft i t titt o fll enquiry fato the etato Tiikin of Indian ftndcnU in OeJontU, 
eBpediHy with rderauo© to the prarmknc^ of myopU at dUTwmt md 
ijrratljtitkq of the luloa nppoeed to Inflaaioo tho progre*i of 
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70 In 1012, Mnlmrnjnh Sir Manmflm (-'luuulra Naiuly of 
Ki\'^unba7aT gave (be UinvpiM(> 20,000 for (lie ])roiiu>tujt\ of 
rescarcli in Indian mat hemal and a^irononn l»v (hf pnldaalion 
of tcxl'^ and (ran^'lation of unpubli^lird vori.4 f)a iho c » object 
A ';cliemc drann np by (he late Dr," TlnbanL to gi\e fffcft 
to the washes of the foundei ; bn( hi*^ death has ( aosf'd a leia})orar) 
intcmipdon in the work of jmbhealion. 

71 In 1012, (lie late Sir Tarak Nath I’alit established re eireii 
sUidentships in conncMon with tlio chairn founded !>} lum and these 
arc awarded only to di^'lingnished graduates in jihysH s and chemi‘- 
try. Sir Tarak Nath Pabl ado created an endowment for the award 
of scholarships to advanced students m '^citnee to enabh them to 
carry on research or investigation abroad, that is to saj , out of India. 
The continuance of the war, how'c\cr, has made it impos-^ible for 
the Ilmveisity to make awards out of this fund In lOl.*!, Sir 
Rash Bchary Ghosc established research seiiolai -.hips m connoMon 
wntli the chairs founded by Inm, and these ado uie awarded to 
distinguished giaduates in applied mathematics, jdi} ■'les, chemistry 
and botany Important pajicrs ]m\e been publislicd b) some 
of the reseaicli students under the P.dit and the Gliosc Trusts ^Ve 
shall revolt to this matter in the concluding section of this chapter 

72 Heic lb may be mentioned tliat in 1900, when the new’ 
resulations were made, the University instituted the dcCTCC'> of 
doctor of philosophy and doctoi of science to encourage research 
among its distinguished giaduates These degrees are obtainable 
only by research The legulations provide tliat the lliosis of the 
successful candidate for citlier of tlicsc degrees must be pubbslied 
by the University and seveial such theses are included m the senes 
of umveisity studies already mentioned 

73 It IS worthy of note that in 1912 Mr. Onauthnath Deb 
created an endowonent for the annual award of two gold medals 
open for competition to all lady graduates of the University. One 
of these is awarded for the best essay written in Bengali by a lady 
graduate on a histoncal or biographical subject, w’hile the other 
is awaided foi the best poem in Bengali by a lady giaduatc on a 
prescribed subject There have not been very many competitors 
for these medals and they appear to have been aw’arded only once, 
in 1912. 

74 It may be convenient to mention here very briefly the 
endoivments held by the University for the promotion of research in 
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the professiorkal Faonlties of Medicme and Law la 1889 tb© 
committee appomted to raise a BUitable memorial to Dr Coatee 
formerly Pmioipal of the Calcutta Medical College, created an endow 
ment for the award of a prize for ongmal research m medicine The 
succearfal candidate is required to devote himself to the mvesti 
gataon of the properties of a selected mediomal drug It is 
somewhat disappomtmg tp find that the pnze has been awarded 
only three times dunng the last quarter of a century and that 
nearly a dozen years elapsed before it attracted a smgle competitor 
In 1906 the committee appomted to raise a smtable memorial to 
Maharaja Sir LaohmSwar 8mgh of Doihhangha created an endow 
ment for the award of a soholarship for the promotion of original 
research m mediome This prize has been awarded only twice 
smee its foundation ^ 

76 When we turn to the Faculty of Law we find that m 1902 
Mr Jogendra Chandra Ghose created an endowment for the award 
of a research pnre m compaiaUve Indian law This prize appears 
to have been awarded only twice smoe its foundation In 1911 
Mr Onatrthnath Deb, whose name we have already mentioned 
m another connexion created on endowment for the institution of 
an annual prize to be awarded for the promotion of research in 
law There have been frequent competitors for this pnse but 
it has b^n awarded only thne© In 1910 the Salehjee brothers 
founded an endowment for the promotion of study and research 
in Muhammadan law by the pubUoataon of teorta and tTanslations 
A scheme has been drawn up but no publications have yet been 
issued Further reference will be made to these endowments ifl - 
Chapter XSH 

70 We Lave now described the growth and the present oondi 
tion of the facilities for research withm the domain of the Dmver 
mty itself But it ft useful to outlme m this connexion the condi 
tions of award of the rosearoh scbdaiships instituted by the Govern 
ment of Bengal m 1000 for the encouragement of ongmal research 
Each schoIaTBhq) is of the value of Ra 100 a month and is tenable 
for a period of three years. Ordinarily two scholarships ore 
awarded annually to those students who propose to carry on 
ongmal research m soientifio^ subjects including such branches 
as natural and physical science, chemistry mathematics, and 
one soholarship is awarded for research in literary subjects including 
such branches as languages comparative phflology epigraphy geo- 
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grapliy, pliilosopliy, liistory, archceology and anthropology Each 
candidate is required to submit his apphcation, through the head of 
the institution in which he lead last, to the Dnector of Public 
Instruction, and to produce evidence that he had passed the exa- 
mination for the degree of master or doctor in any^ faculty \^hm 
three years prior to the date of his appbcation Upon a scrutiny 
of all the apphcations, with the aid-, of experts, the Director 
decides upon the names of the successful candidates The scholars 
are considered to be under the direct control of the Director of 
Pubhc Instruction m aU matters relatmg to them work and disci- 
phne Although these scholarships have now been instituted for 
18 years, very few of the scholars have pubhshed any record of 
original research or mvestigation On the other hand, not a few 
have, duimg the term of them scholarship or immediately after the 
expiry of their term, taken to a non-educational professional career 
or to Government service One of the rules for the award of the 
scholarship is to the foUowmg efiect : — “ The desirabihty and the 
method of pubhcation of any of the original researches made by ^ 
graduate scholars will be decided 'on from time to tune by Govern- 
ment, and no research scholar, while holding the scholarship, will 
have the nght of pubhshmg the results of his research, professedly 
as the work of a Government research scholar, without the sanction 
of the Government ” A rule of this descnption is obviously desn- 
able to prevent the pubhcation of immatuie pieces of research work 
or mvestigation , but apparently it has been 'read by the research 
scholars themselves as an indication that they are not expected 
to pubhsh any work at aU These scholarships, we understand, 
are awarded by the Government without any reference to the 
umversity authorities Co-ordmation is manifestly desirable m 
this sphere, and when the Umversity is reconstituted, these scholar- 
ships should be awarded by some orgamsation m the Umver- 
sity, precisely m the same manner as the research prizes, medals, 
and studentships awarded out of umveisity funds or endowments 
This organisation should replace the Syndicate and may fittmgly 
consist of scholars of high academic standmg 

VI 

77 We shall conclude this chapter with a brief account oi the 
establishment of the University College of Science On the 16th 
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June and 8th Ootobor 1912 Sir Taraknath Paht oxoonted two 
trust deeds in favoul’ of the University of Oalcutts whereby he 
made over to the Umversity money and land of the aggregate value 
of Rs 16 lakhs for the promotion and diffusion of scientific and 
tcohmoal education m Serial and the cultivation and advancement 
of science, pure and appbed amongst his countrymeiL For this 
purpose he directed the estabhshment of university professorships 
of science as a first step towatds th6 -foundation of a University 
College of Science and Technology The first trust requires the 
immediate creabon of two professorahips or chairs one of chemistry 
the other of physics The founder stated that as hw object was 
the promotion and diffusiob of soientifio and technical education 
and the cultivation and advancement of science pure and apphed 
amongst his countrymen by and through indigenous agency 
the chairs must atwnya be filled by Indians, that is persons born 
of TndiftTi parents as oontradistmgnished from persons who are 
called statutory natives of India He further directed that the 
professors elect might be required to receive special training abroad 
before tb^ entered upon the discharge of the duties of their offices 
He also directed that if the income of the endowed properties 
should exceed the amount required to meet the expenses for the 
momtenance and upkeep of the chairs, the surplus of the income 
might be appbed to the payment of scbolarahips or stipends to such 
advanced students for the degrees of master of science or doctor 
of science as might receive training or carry on research under 
the Paht professors Under the second trust the income was 
to be appbed m aid of and for the better carrying out of the trusts 
menboned m the first deed There was a further dtreobon that 
a sum of one lakh of rupees -was to he set apart and invested ao as 
to consbtute a fund for the award of scholarships for advanced 
students m science to enable them to carry on research and mvcsb 
gabon abroad that is outside India The management of the 
trusts was vested in a governing body consisting of the Vice- 
Chancellor as ex-cfjino President the Ihrector of Public Instruc 
bon Bengal the Deans of the Fabulties of Science and Erlgmeenng, 
four members of the University nominated by the Senate two of 
whom at least must be rcprcsentabvea of Calcutta colleges under 
Indian management, affiliated in science four nominees of the 
founder and two reprcsantafaves of the professorial staff to be 
elected by them annually from amongst themselves The Umversity 
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accepted tlie trusts and undertook to provide from its own funds 
suitable lecture rooms, libraries, museums, laboratories, workshops 
and other facihties for teaching and research and to spend a sum of 
not less than lakhs of rupees towards the construction of 
permanent and substantial structures and their proper and 
adequate eqmpment as laboratories on the premises known as 
Parsi Bagan (92 Upper Circular Road) 

78 The two trusts of Sir Taraknath Paht were followed by 
a gift of Rs 10 lakhs by Sir Rash Behary Ghose on the 8th August 
1913 for the promotion of scientific and technical education and for 
the cultivation and advancement of science, pure and applied, 
amongst his countrymen by, and through, mdigenous agency The 
'founder directed the estabhshment of a chair in each of four 
Bub]ects, viz , apphed mathematics, physics, chemistry and botany 
with special reference to agriculture As in the case of the Paht 
chairs, the Ghose chairs may be held only by Indians who may be 
required to receive special training durmg a period of not less than 
one year and not more than two years under speciahsts m Europe, 
Ainenca, Japan or any other place outside India, so as to enable 
them to receive a thorough theoretical and practical trammg in 
there special subjects To each of the professors are attached 
two research students who receive a stipend of Rs 75 a month 

''The management of the Ghose trusts is vested in a Board consisting 
of the Vice-Chancellor as President ex-ofjicio, the Director of Pubhc 
Instruction, Bengal, the Deans of the Facilities of Science and 
Bngmeermg, the professors of apphed mathematics, chemistry, 
physics and botany, four representatives of Calcutta colleges 
affihated in science and imder Indian management and three 
nominees of the founder The Ghose endowment was accepted 
by the Senate subject to the condition that adequate provision 
would be made for laboratories, museums, workshops and 
apphanees and all other requisites essential for the due discharge ^ 
of then duties by the professors and for origmal investigation 
by the professois and the students attached to them 

79 The duties of the Paht and Ghose professors are defined 
as follows — 

(a) to carry on original research m their special subjects with 
a view to extend the bounds, of knowledge and to 
improve, by the apphcation of then researches, the arts, 
industries, manufactures and agricultme of this country , 
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(fc) to atunulate and guide research by advanced students 
and generally to assist them in post-graduate work 
so as to foster the growth of real learning amongst 
our young men ' 

80 The umversity authonties approached the Government of 
India for substantial help to enable them to oarry out the purposes 
of these two endowments but the apphcation was refused The 
Go\emment of India however agreed to allow Rs 12 000 annually 
to be spent for tho maintenance of the laboratories, out of the 
recumng grant of Es 05 000 mode to the University m 1912 The 
result has been that the Uni\6rarty has been obbged to rely upon 
its unaided resources to fulfil its obligations under the trust deeds 
These resources are derived chiefly if not eiolusively from the 
surplus of eiamination fees realised from, candidates at the vanous 
eiammations The Umversity has spent m this manner an aggre- 
gate sum of seven lakhs of rupees The building at 92 Upper 
Circular Road forms a fine etxuoture and accommodates the 
physics and chemistry departments A room has been set apart 
*^for the use of Dr Brahmaohari who has earned on important 
mvcstigfttions m bio-ohermstry Two rooms have been assigned 
to experimental psychology^ But it is probable that, with the 
growing needs of that department of study separate acoommo- 
dolion may have to be provided elsewhere The original plans 
“We may add mcluded provision for residential accommodation of 
the umversity professors their chief assistants and selected research 
students. Ther^ is ample room m the grounds for this purpose 
■— But it was decided to hold the scheme m abeyance when it was 
found that the Government of India was not in a position to asaist 
the Umvermty Within the last year steps have been taken to 
organise a biological department at 86 BoUygunj CSrcular Road 
which was the residence of the late Bn Taiaknath Paht The 
handsome buildingB on that site have been completely renovated 
and arrangements are m progre^ for the erection of botamcal 
and zoological laboratories in one of the buildings The other 
building will be occupied by three professors, two of botany and one 

1 Dndsr the tczxn of tbfl P&Ql Trod, tb» prof enon &re required to uxascQ ftc tlw ide- 

qn*te fawtrootion of rtodtoti for tlw degree* of bwhelor of tdam wfUi tonoara, muter 
of fcleiioe and doctor of ■clenoe. Tl» TTDlrtnlfy hu not, op to the tfm.. fonad 

It nftw m u j to «i»ngo for B.Sc. hononr* fne traoli o fl , vUch ia andertehen •erenl of 
the afBUated ooQafei la OafeotU* 
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of zoology. It ma} be mcntioucd hcic that iti 1917 the Unucrfaif-y 
Cl Gated tA\o nev cliair-s, one foi botany and the other for zoolog)' 
The cmoluinents of llie.se profcisors are paid oul of the surplus 
of the income of the Uiiu ersity. It \m 11 bo o])ser\ed that the Uni- 
veisity College of Science i.s stdl in the process of formation and 
considerable bums will lie needed for its development on modern 
lines in such a vaiiety of bubjects us applied mathematics, pli) sics, 
chemistry, botany and zoology The (picstion of the management 
of the iiibtitulioii has already engaged the attention of tlie iim- 
veisity authoiities, because the Unu ersity College of Science, 
though dependent to a large extent upon tlic income of the Palit 
and Ghosc endow incuts, is an institution of a more comprchcnsis c 
scope Wc set out in an appendix the outlines of the sclicme 
recently sanctioned for the governing body of the College of Science ^ 


^ Pnntcd m tlio \ olumc of appendices to this report, \Uierc nill also bo found a 
descnptidn of tbc.grounda and buddings 



CHAPTER XVI 
Obiental Studies 

I _ 

1 The Uuivormty o£ Calcutta when reconstituted as a powerful 
teaching university and however comprohonsivo its joope» is not 
likely to be regarded with pndo and satiafaction by the people of 
Bengal unless it exhibits a special oxoellonco m the domain of 
onontal learning In a later chapter, we shall examine the question 
how for and m what manner the aotmtioe of thoUmvcrsity may 
be developed and enlarged for the promotion of onental learning 
In the present chapter we shall outlmo the history of the progrcaa 
of onental learning in this Preadenoy m the past so as to justify 
our ultimte recommendations m this department It will be 
convenient to arrange the materials available in two brood 
divisions first Sonskntio and other, non Islamio studies 
and secondly, lelanuo studies. There are pomU of oontaot 
between the two divisions, but we shall endeavour to make the 
statements self-oontamed os for os praotioablo without undue 
repetition. This mode of treatment is necessary, for whereas 
the problem of the encouragement of Sanskrit learning whether 
pursued on indigenous or western Imes, has to be approached 
chiefly from fhe pomt of view of eoholarahip the problem of Islamio 
studies moludes that of the madrassahs wbeh is vitally connected 
with the general educational advancement of the Muslim com 
mumty This aspect of the mndrassah problem cannot be justly 
Ignored, and it would be plainly unwise to sacrifice a full 
historical review of the subject for tho sake of apparent uniformity 
of treatment. 

n 

{A) Ouihnt of the hwtorj/ of Saneini txidtes, 1792-1823 

2 After the mvil administration of the tountry had passed 
into the hands of the East India Company and Brriosh courts had 
been instituted throughout the province, it was found essential 
to attach a maulvi to the court of every En gliHli judge, who was 

( •! ) 
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piesiunably ignorant of tlie people, then manners and the spnit 
of the laws which had been so long admmistered to them under the 
rule of the Nawab It was also found equally necessary to secure 
the services of a pandit who might assist 'the judge with his explana- 
tions on questions of Hmdu law. The time had not yet arrived 
when authoritative treatises on Hmdu and Muslim law were to be 
made accessible m an -English gaib. The maulvi and the pandit 
weie thus m a manner mdispensable, but competent scholars, 
prepared to accept service, were by no means abundant To 
supply this want, and partly also to reconcile Musahnans to British 
rule, Warren Hastmgs estabhshed m 1781 the Calcutta Madrassah 
foi the education of their children m Arabic and Persian Some 
years later, m^ 1791, a Sanskrit college was founded m Benares, 
(which was at the time mcluded ni the Presidency of Bengal, and 
was then, as now, the great stronghold of Sanslcritic leaimng) by the 
Biitish Besident, Jonathan Duncan, one of the many noble-mmded 
Enghshmen who had at heart the true welfare of the people of 
this country The Madrassah at Calcutta had a grant of landed 
property estimated to produce an -annual mcome of Ks 30,000 
The Sanskrit College at Benares was granted dmmg the first year 
Rs lIjOfiOtoflLecm-img expenditiue, but dinmg the second year 
the amount was raised to Rs 30,000 annually 

3 The attitude of the Government towards the lehgion of the 
Hindus and Musahnans was very friendly It was ordamed that 
the students m the two institutions should receive mstriiction in 
the way prescribed m their sacred books, and it is significant 
that in the case of the Sanskrit College a rule was adopted that 
the teachers must aU be Brahmins, except the professor of the 
science of medicine who might be a Vaidya The dookine of 
religious neutiahty had not yet been formulated , and the Govern- 
ment not only did not> interfere m the least degree with the\ehgious 
institutions and customs of the people, but encoma^d them 
The East India Company was, mdeed, supposed to be the guardian 
of the temples and derived a large mcome from the imposition of a 
tax called the pilgrims’ tax It was not till the time of Lord 
Aucldand that this was regarded as an unsmtable tax for a 
British Government to levy, it was abohshed m 1840 

4 At the time of the foundation of the Sanskrit College at Benares 
for the promotion of Sanskritic learmng which was in fact identical 
\\uth Bialmmiic leairimg, there existed m all parts of the province 
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a conBidcrablo number of pnvato institutions where the indigenous 
learning was assiduously cultmiled'*pirmoipally by soholors of renown 
who were too orthodox to approach non Ilindu rulers for patronage 
During the tunes of disorder and trouble which preceded the assump- 
tion of admmi5trati\c authority b) the East India Company 
these institutions hod abready begun to languish through the 
lack of adequate Bupi>ort from the pubho and the State This 
was vi\idlj reabsed by the British administrators, os is amply 
mdioatcd bj a mmulo recorded on the 0th hlarch 1811 by Lord 
Jlmto then Go\cmor General and the members of his (^imoil 
The mmutc bears the signature of the omment orientalist Henry 
TlionuLS Colcbrooko, and is of abiding mtercst and special value 
The following extract Vihich probably suggesfod the proMsion of 
Section 43 of Chapter 1G5 of Statute C3, George III (1813) will 
be read mth interest — *• 

It u a commoQ rema^ (Uat bciencc and litcmUmaro in a progressive 
stata of dccft) among the tuvtuca of India From o\xry inquiry which 
I have been enabled to make on this lotortstmg sabjeot, that lemaik 
appears to mo bat too well founded. Tha- htunber of tho learned is not 
only diminished bat tho circle of learning even among those who still 
devote thctroelves to it appeaa to bo considcroblj contracted. The abetoct 
BCieneei aro ebandooed poulo htorotaro neglected and do braueh of learning 
cultivated but what is connected with tho peculiar rebgioas doctrines of the 
people Tho immedcato consequonco of this atato of tbmgs is the dumae, and 
e^en actual Icm of nuioy valuable books and it is to bo apprehended that 
unless Go\'cmnicnt mterforo wiUi a foatcnng hand thorovivnl of IrttciB may 
shortly bccomo hopclev from o want of books or of porsoiB capable of explom 
ing them The pnncipil couso of tho pieecnt neglected state of literature m 
India IS to bo traced to tlio wont of that encouraroment which was formerly 
afforded to it pnnees chieftains and opulent individuals under the Native 
Governments. Such cncouragemont must always operate as a strong 
incentive to study aud litemry examinations but especially m Tndh where 
the learned profewons ha\x little if any other support. The jostneu of these 
obeervations might bo niostratcd by a detailed oonaiderataan of the former 
and the present state of science and liteisturo at tho three ptmcipol scats of 
Hmdu learning nomcly Benares, Tuhoot and Nadia Such a renew would 
brrag before us the hbernl patronage which was formerly b«towed not only by 
ptmoes and others In power and outhonty but also by^ho MmnwtaTp on 
persons who had dutingoished -themselves by the snoocssful cultivation of 
fetters at thoee places. It would equally bong to our new the pr»ent neglected 
state of learning at those once-celebrat^ plao^ and wo should have to remark 
with regret that the oultmtiou of letters was now confined to the few surviv 
ing persons who had been patronised by tho natrvo pnnees and others rmi^dT 
the lormer Government or to such of tho immediate dseoendonts of thoee x 
peisoru as had imbibed a love of soience from then parents. It is senouily to 
be lamented that a nation particularly datinguahedforlts love and sucoeesfol 
oultivation of letters m other parts of the Empire should have to extend 
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its fostering care to the hteratuie of the Hindus, and to aid in opening to the 
learned in Europe the repositories of that hterature It is not however the 
credit alone of the national character which is afiected by the present neglected 
state of learning in the East The ignorance of the natives m the different 
classes of society arising from want of proper education is generally acknow- 
ledged This defect not only excludes them as mdividuals from the enjoy- 
ment of all those comforts and benefits which the cultivation of letters js 
naturally calculated to afford, but operating as it does throughout almost the 
whole mass of the population, tends matenaUy to obstruct the measures adopted 
for then better government Little doubt can be entertained that the pre- 
valence of the crimes of perjury and forgery frequently noticed m ofidcial 
reports is m a gieat measure ascribable both in the Muhammadans and Hindus 
to want of due mstruction in the moral and religious tenets of there respective 
faiths It has been even suggested, and apparently not without foundation, 
that to this imcultivated state of the min ds of the natives is m a great degree 
to be ascribed the prevalence of those crimes which were recently so great a 
scourge to the country The latter offences agamst the peace and happmess 
of society have indeed for the present been materially checked by the vigilance 
and energy of the pohee , but it is probably only by the more general diffusion 
of knowledge among the great body of the people that the seeds of these evils 
can be effectually destroyed”^ 

The minute then proceeds to recommend measures for the reform 
of the Sanskrit College at Benares and of the Madrassah at Calcutta 
and for the establishment of two new Sanskrit colleges, one at Nadia 
and the other at Tirhoot, as also of two new madiassahs, one at 
Bhagalpur, the other at Jaunpur 

5 These recommendations weie not earned out, but m 1813, 
Section 43 of Chapter 155 of Statute 53, George III, was enacted 
m the foUowmg terms — / 

“ It shall be lawful for the Governor-General m Council to direct that out 
of any surplus which may remam of the rents, revenues and profits ansmg 
from the said temtonal acquisition after defraying the expenses of the mili tary, 
civil and commercial establishments and paying the mterest of the debt 
m the manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one lakh of rupees 
m each year shall be set apart and apphed to the revival and improvement of 
hterature under the encouragemeht of the learned natives of Lidia and for 
the introduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the 
inhabitants of the British territories m India, and that any schools, pubhc 
lectures or other mstitutions for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded 
at the Presidencies of Fort Wilham, Fort St George or Bombay or m any 
other parts of the British temtones in India in virtue of this Act shall 
be governed by such regulations as may from time to tune be made by the 
said Governor-General m Council, subject nevertheless to such powers as 
are here invested m the said Board of Commissioners for the affairs of India 
respectmg colleges and sermnanes, provided always that all appomtments to 
offices in such schools, lecturerships and other mstitutions shall be made by or 


^ See Chapter IV, para. 6 
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under the anthonty of the Qcrvemnients within which the iRme ihall be 
ertufttcd 

It 15 plain that tho litcmturo to be revived and unproved waa 
the th^ existing literature , that tho learned nativoB of India 
tp bo encouraged were thoao who were already learned^ not those 
who might become so by tho introduction and promotion of a know 
ledge of tho Bcicncca. Consoquontly, tho sum dnooted to be appro- 
priated was apphcable m port at least to tho revival improvement 
and onoouragoment of the exisiuig learned institutions of the oOuntry 

0 Tho poboy thus boldly outliood nvos inaugurated principally 
through tho influenoo of the emmont administrators and missionary 
leaders who were pioneers m tl/o gitat movement for opening out 
the treasures of caatem Icanimg to western minds — scholars and 
mNeatigators of the typo of Sir William Jones, Henry Thomas Cole- 
brookc, Horace Haj man \Vilsou, WUlmm Hay Maonaghten, Sir John 
Hanngton, ‘WilUam Sutherland William Caroy John Marshman 
and ^^^^lUam Ward There were, howe\er other men of considerable 
cminonoo who were doubtful as to tho wisdom of the cultivation 
of ancient Sanskntio leammg, os becomes manifest from a reference 
to tho oonflioUng opinions rooorded by Sir John Haiington and 
Ixird Morra * Happily this divergence of opmions did not stand 
in tho way of Uberal grants for the advonooment of Sanskntio 
learning through tho agency of mdigenous teachers. The position 
thus was that while tho institution at Benares was entirely mam 
tamed by Qovemmont the numerous academiee or Cdfs mtciBpcrBod 
throughout the country many of them m receipt of generous 
grants from the State, also contuioed to flounsh. 

(B) The BaiwkrU Oolk^e 1824 1917 

7 It WES at this stage m tho progress of onental studies that 
m 1 824 during the administration of Lord Amherst, the Sansknt 
College at Calcutta was established for the preservation and 
cultivation of tho hterature religion and laws of tho HinduB. It 
commenced its career as an oiganised Sanskntio tSl or academy 
with 56 stipendiary students and ei^t professors to teach Nyaya 
(logic) Smnti (law) Darsana (phflosophy), Vyakarana (grammar), 


^ Re^urti OQ VcDMolar BtinMUon by Adtiua, edited by John Loof, pegee 810.3IL 
Adunt glru n edailnble uul7«ii ol tb« gnmndi urged et tlui time to fntttfy tlt« 
edoptfcn ot meMom for the fanprorentect td BuekrH tnetnnticu end -rnrhiiWie Um 
immaue laflamoe extruk ed by Bwakrit pendUi on the Hlndn o o pa o il ty 
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Jyotisti (astronomy), Ayurveda (medicme) Classes for the ieaclung 
of English also were started m 1828, but they proved unattractive 
and, after a trial of six years, were abolished m 1835 Such of the 
students of the college as mamfested a special desne to acquire a 
knowledge of English received instruction in that subject in the 
Hmdu College m the neighbommg building But in 1844, conse- 
quent upon a change m the educational policy of the Goveinment, 
the Enghsh department was re-established In 1851 — the most 
remarkable date m the long history of the college — the great Pandit 
Iswar Chandra Vidyasagar became pimcipal , and with the name 
of this illustrious scholar and that of his worthy successor, Prmcipal 
Edward Byles Cowell, must be associ£j(ked many of the improvements 
m the institution which constitute its special pomts of mterest 
even at the present tune The college m its eaily days was acces- 
sible only to the twice born classes of Hmdus , it was during the 
prmcipalship of Vidyasagar that the Coimcil of Education accoided 
sanction, on the 13th Decembei 1854, to the opening of the doors of 
the college to aU classes of Hindus of respectable position m society 
The bifurcation of the mstitution mto the school and the college 
departments hkewise dates from the time of Vidyasagar It was 
also he who mtroduced the western method of teaching Sanskiit m 
the school and the college, and composed a series of grammars and 
readers which have been m umversal use as text-books for nearly 
three quarters of a century and have materially helped to smipSy and 
popularise the study of Sanskrit throughout the country Indeed, 
so pre-enunent was the success of the new method that the tol 
or the oriental department was dwaifed for a time In 1881, how- 
ever, a fresh stimulus was given to the cultivation of Sanskrit on the 
indigenous orthodox hues, when Pandit Mahesh Chandra Nyaya- 
ratna, then prmcipal of the college, opened what was known as The 
‘ title classes ’, with 26 free students, to serve as a model tdl The 
title classes have smce then greatly expanded and their immense 
popularity is attested by the fact that for many years past they 
have attracted students from the remotest corners of India. 
These classes are purely oriental m character and are managed upon 
rigidly orthodox hues The professors are all tom fide hereditary 
pandits of the old type, who impart to their pupils the traditional 
interpretations of the sacred books^of Brahmimcal loie We have 
mentioned above that an exception was made m the case of 
medicme , but, as will appear m Chapter XXIII, though, when the 
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college first started a class wiis opened for medical stadies 
it did not lost long and on tbo cstablishmont of the Medical 
CoUcgo the study of the Indian system of mcdiome in the Sanskrit 
Cotlego was abolished No attempt lias been made since then to 
renvo the study of Indian medicine m the college although 
the subject 13 vndely studied elBowbere, The institution oonse' 
qucntly consists nt present of three departments, (t) the Anglo' 
Sansknt College (ti) the Anglo-Sansknt school (ttt) the f6l or 
the Sansknt Department. 

8 The first of these departments is affiliated to the Umversity 
of Calcutta up to the B.A. standard m a limited number of subjects 
This was done when the college was reorganised m 1008 after the 
introduction of the new regulations under the Indian Umversities 
Act Before that stop was token for more than quarter of a centnry 
the college had no classes either tor intermediate or for B.A. students 
Such students as it had on its roll received thoir matniotion m every 
subject other than Sansknt m the Presidency College. In Sansknt 
however they received instruction m the Sanslmt College m a 
course far mote comprehensive than that prescribed by the Umver 
sity for undergraduatca. The college m those davB was alto treated 
os affiliated for the M A standard m Sansknt though as a matter of 
fact no formal order of afilUntionhad ever been made m accordance 
with the statatory rules on the subject A scrutmy of the 
lists of successful candidatos at the M A examination ever smoe 
the foundation of the University discloses that olmost every student 
who has taken that dogroo in Sansknt has been educated m the 
Sansknt College A few were tromed m the Benares Bansknt 
College when that coll<^ was still within the jurisdiction of the 
Umversity of Calcutta. When the now regulations promulgated 
by the Government of India come into force m lOOfl the college 
was deemed to have been affiliated only up to the HJl. honours 
standard But though there has "been no formal affiliation up to 
the lIwA standard the umversity M A- olassea m Bansknt have 
been to a large extent taught by the profeasors of the college who 
have been nommated as umversity leoturerB. The reason why 
rt was found impractioable to secure the affiliation of the college 
up to the M-A. standard has been bnefly indicated m the la^ 
chapter , it was found impossible to make adequate pronaion for 
the teaching of Vedas and of comparative philology which form 
compulsory subjects of examination under the new regulataons 
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In fact, it IS only by a combination of the wbole-time teachers of 
the Umversity, the lecturers at the Sanslcrit College, and some of 
the best Sanskrit teachers in other institutions, that it has been 
found possible to provide an adequate staff to meet the needs of 
the M A students The pomt to be emphasised, however, is that 
the member^ of the college staff stiU contmue to exercise, as they 
always did m the past, a strong influence m the orgamsation 
and promotion of higher Sanskiitic studies m the Umversity 

9 The second department of the institution is recogmsed by 
the Umversity as a school qualified to present candidates at the 
matriculation examination This department consists of ten classes 
of which the lower five are conducted on a vernacular basis and the 
upper five on Anglo-Sanskritic Imes But although this department 
forms a recogmsed school, m so far as Sanskrit is concerned, special 
subjects are taught m addition to the umversity course These 
special courses of study have been graduated from the lowest classes 
of the school to the highest m such a way that a regular student 
may obtam a thorough mastery m all important branches of Sanskrit 
learning if he remams attached to the mstitution from the lowest 
class of the school to the highest class of the college department. 

10 The third department of the college, namely, the oriental 
department, makes provision for instruction m grammar, hterature, 
rhetoric, poetics, logic, law, philosophy, Vedas, astronomy The 
oriental department maintains its umque character by teaching 
a larger variety of subjects than any other mstitution of the kmd 
m Bengal , it sends forth from year to year a contmuous succession 
of scholars to different parts of India to further the spread of Sanskrit 
education and serves as a model to which all the other tols m Bengal 
aspire to conform It may be observed here that smce the 
new regulations of the Umversity came mto force, a change of a 
fundamental character has been mtroduced m the method of study 
for the higher degree examinations, as mstruction is now given 
by Anglo-Sanskrit scholars in conjunction with genmne orthodox 
pandits We thus have a happy umon of the critical researches of 
western scholars with that traditional leaimng which has never 
found its way fully into text-books m popular use 

11 The paramount necessity for such combmation of the 
best scholars of the eastern and western types is reahsed when we 
examine the character of the course prescribed for the M A degree 
examination in Sanskrit Every candidate is reqmred to take 
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eight papers at Iho examination four of them arc identical for all 
Thej arc deNolcd to the Rig Veda, the grammar of Pamni, the 
pnnciplcfl of compnratiNo philologj with a special reference to 
classical and Ncdio 6an»knl andPmlcnt the philosophy of BanBtnt 
gmininar and, flnnll) , the history of Sanskrit literature including a 
general sut^ e} as olso a selected department In respect of the 
Tcmalmng four papers, coch candidate has to choose one out of 
nine a^allahlo groups, nhich deal respcctucl) with the following 
branches of Sanskrit learning — 

(i) Ijitemturc 
(t») Vedas, 

(iti) Smnli and Kimamsn (law and iiiterprclation) 

(ip) Vedanta 
(o) Sankhya and \ogn 
(n') Nyajtt and Voiscshikn 
(nt) General philoviphy 
(nil) Praknt, 

(ii) Epigraphy with oncicnt histot} and geography 
It 18 not necc/sary for our present pnrposo to cTaraino in detail 
the syllabus for each of the groups. It is sufficient to state that 
the entire range of subjects chosen is marked by elaboration and 
Fpocmbsation. Tlio texts and conimontoncs recommended for 
special study arc such as require for tbcir full understanding 
a knoVkledgc of the traditional interpretation ns ncll OB the results 
of modem cnticiam and rc^carcb Wo refer to this ORpect of the 
aotmty of the University in order to cmpliansc the importance 
of the preservation and cultivation of the most montonous pro- 
ducts of Sanskrit learning in the post. It is m the fitneas of thmga 
that in the Department of Oncnlnl Studies m a great Indian uni 
versitj ample provision should bo made for the advanced study 
of the vnnoua dcparlnicnta comprohonded m Sanskrit learning 
and if leommg of this olmroctcr is to bo conserved and mamtamed 
it IS possible to ochievo the <?bjcct only by a combmation of the 
best talents amongst the reprosentatrrea of indigenous learning 
and the moat capable exponents of weatem cjiticism thereon. 

(0) The Sansh-it (6U and their reorganiBOlion 1878 1918 
12 After this review of what may he called Anglo-Sansknt 
studies m the Sanskrit CJolIego in conjunction with the post graduate 
classes in the University wo resume our narration of the progress 
of Sanskrit learning on strictly orthodox Imes made partly m the 

/ 
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SanslcTit College nncl partly in the (oh ^\ln^ll floini^^li Ihroiiglioiit 
the conriUy We have .slated alicady that Ihe iSaii^lnit College 
was oiiginally cst.ahlishcd as a model inslifulion for fnh of I his 
charactei, and thi.s has coiitimied lo he Ihe ideal of i(s T6l 
Department Dining Ihe period aniecedent lolhe espiblmliment 
of public examinalions foi ^allolls jnn poses by Ihe Biilish 
admimstrator.s of the conntiy, the pandits were acciislomcd to 
confer titles on then pupils, \ery oflen ^\llhollt a foimal examina- 
tion Indeed, m early day.s, the praciicc of nrittcn Icsis nas 
unlmown The examinations took Ihe foim of oral debates and 
discussions in assemblies of pandils which ficrpicnlly met in some 
public place This vas the practice prevalent in Nadia, is Inch 
was for many centuiies, as it is at the piesent das, tlic most 
celebrated place of Sauskuit learning m this Piesidcncy A 
similar practice was followed also m other centres of Sanskrit 
learmng, such as Vilcrnmpur, Bhatpara, Darbhanga and Pun 
There is no defimte information available as to the exact period 
when formal written examinations became usual in these 
places of Sansfait learmng , but between 1870 and 1890, associations 
or sabhas were founded for the conduct of exanunations of students 
who had pursued their studies at a /of The lesult of the establish- 
ment of a variety of associations, each of which confeired its own 
titles and mamtained its own standards, led, however, as might 
easily have been anticipated, to much confusion 

13 In 1878, on the suggestion of the late Pandit hlahesh Chandra 
Nyayaratna, at that time Principal of the Sanslcrit College, the 
Covernment of Bengal introduced the system of title examinations 
in Sanskrit The fascmation of titles awarded on the result of public 
exammations was qmte as great in the case of orthodox students 
of Sanskrit as of students of western learmng in the Umversity, 
and scholars from the remotest jiarts of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa 
eagerly sought admission to the exammations Various titles, 
such as Nyayaratna, Kavyaratna, Smritnatna, were awarded to 
the students to indicate their proficiency in difierent branches of 
Sanskrit learmng In 1884, the old titles .^were abohshed and 
a uniform title was mtroduced The successful candidates were 
awarded the title of Tntha which was subjomed to the subject m 
which they passed, for instance, Veda Tirtha, Kavya Tirtha There 
can be no doubt that the mtroduction of the Government title exam- 
mation gave a great impetus to the advancement of Sanskrit learning 
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As n natural rt^ult Go\cmnicnt tvas prcwd from time to time to 
increase the prant^ made to Mft ondinlSOl Pandit ilnhcsh Chandra 
h» vn)*Bratnn was deputeil to make n sur.cy of Sanskrit m Bengal 
The object of the msjiection was to ascertain hy personal enquiry 
winch of the tCU in the diitncU visited hy him had the highest 
reputation to report the details of arrangcnicnts for instruction 
and residence in the /<y» and onthc completion of the inicstignlion 
to submit recommendntionsfor the eneouragement of teachers and 
pnpiU at them inMitutinn'^ Tlic 8iir\e} was careful and compre 
hcnsiie as is olmotia from the rqmrt puhltshc<l !>} the Ooiemmcnt 
of Ikinpal m 1692.* 

14 The rc^ilt of this important enquiry was Iho foundation of 
non pcn<ionahlo allowonres to the teachers of selected tols and the 
mMitotiou of towards in the form of small stipends to he awarded 
nnnuall} to tcnchrr-t and pupils on the rcmltn of puhljc wnmina 
tions Directions were nl o pi\en for the reorgnm-ation of tlio 
etaminatlon s\stcm with the remit that three examinations were 
r-rtahlidied n (0 the \d\n (or prehminar)) (tOlhcMadhvn 
(or intermodute) and (iiO the Upadhi (or title) These cxamina 
tmns were at first left t<i Iw conductetl l») recognised osMKmtions 
!ml the arrangements did not worl well and in 1807 the\ were placed 
under the control of the princip-il of the San knt College who 
h\ intuo of (lie position thus acquired thenceforth came to be called 
the Bcgiytrar of Snnsknt examinations. Tlic paper*sclter« and 
examiners were selected hy the Pnnciiml m hw capacitj oa Bcgiatrar 
and the same printed questions were sent for use bv the difTcront 
a sociatioiLs TJie result of this nllcmpt at uniformitr was much 
dis atisfaction ns the eminent pandits whose pupils sat for the 
examinations had no \oicc in the determination of the coursea 
or the appointment of examiners 

15 On the 0th August 1000, a memorial Eigncd h} man^ m 
fluential gentlemen headed by tho JTaharajah of Darhhnnga was 
presented to tho lieutenant Go^cmo^ Tho memorialists suggested 
tho dciirabHit) m the mtcrcsts of Sanaknt culture in tho country 
of associating competent persons ..official and non-officml as also 
representatives of tho principal nssocmtions interested m tho cause 
of indigenous Sanskrit learning with tho Principal of tho Sansk-nt 

» n«Twrt on IIh- n3i M BQmu- mod OtIto by JIeilum*hftnadbr*ya W»he*h 

CUitdrtSy y»ralnA,IMiidi»teitiikritCblfcg*(CW<njtt* U»yl 891 V (B«salB«»UrUt 
Pr«i, C*l«ttU, ISM.) 
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a tingle orgtnisttion with its centre in CalcntU should eerve the whole prov 
moe 

(2) \Vh*t ihould bo the coortitutton end. functions of the orgamsttwn or 
organisatioiLS. 

(3) Whether any tubeUntiTo reforms were required in existing lysteme 
for the grant of titles stipendi and rewards, 

(4) ■W’hatshouIdbethepobcyoftbeGoverniDentmregardtothoeniMmrago- 
ment o! tiit 

(5) Whether a department of Brahmiiuc studies, combined with instruc- 
tion in English, should be established in connexion vnth the Sanilnt College, 

17 The conference which met m Cnlcuttn m Februnry 1013 
made defimte recommendations on all the pomta mentioned It 
18 not neccsenry for our present purpose to set out these recommenda 
tions m detail , but it is interesting to note that the pandits who 
were members of the conference were unammously of the opinipn 
that degrees should be granted in Sanskntic studies on a system 
similar to that proposed for Islamic studies by the Dacca Umvenuty 
Committee. Ibo pandits from Eastern Bengal and Assam further 
desired that a department of Sanskrit studies should bo constituted 
ns a portion of the new Dacca University whilst the pandits of 
'Western Bengal and Bihar and Onasa urged its mclusion m the 
TJmversity of Calcutta as a bronoh of the Sanskrit College The 
pandits were also emphatically of opimon that there should be only 
one organisation for the control of Sanskrit studies on orthodox 
bnes throughout the province and that such organisation should 
be distinct from the University ond should contain substantml 
xeprcscntatioa of indigenous learning They further urged that 
there should be a largo dehberativo Convocation and a Council to 
bo the sole executive authority the two together to form a corpora- 
tion which might be styled The Calcutta Bansknt Asaooiation 

18 Although this report was submitted m 1913 no uotion 
was found possible till a year ago by reason of the outbreak and 
■contmuanoe of the war On the Slat January 1918 the Govern 
ment of Bengal issued a resolution on the auhject m the local OaitUe 
giving effect to the chief recommendations of the oonferenoe, A 
Convocation of 600 pandits was to he eetabbshed namely 460 
from Bengal and 60 from Assam. There was to be an Executive 
Council consisting of 20 members, besidee the President and the 
Secretary Of the 20 ordinary members 16 were to be representa 
tives of orthodox Banaknt learning 6 from Calcutta the Presidency 
and the Burdwan Drvisionfl 5 from the Dacca Rajahahi and Chitta 
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gong Divisions, 3 fiom Assam, all nominated by Grovernment, 
together mth two other pandits elected by the Convocation, 
one to represent West Bengal pandits, the other to represent East 
Bengal pandits The lemaimng five members of the Council were to 
be scholars tiamed m western method The I rmcipal of the Sanskrit 
College was to be ex-ojficio Secretary and the President was to be 
appointed by the Government of Bengal The Calcutta Sanslcrit 
Association has been thus constituted and is entrusted rvith the 
conduct of exammations, the award of titles and certificates to 
successful students, the distribution of stipends to pupils and 
rewards to teachers on the results of the exammations , the duty 
has also been imposed on it of ad%usmg Government m regard to 
all matters cormected rvith mdigenous Sanslcrit learmng inclusive 
of the distribution of gi ants-in-aid to Sanslont tols 

19 Between 1913 when the conference met and 1918 when the 
Government of Bengal pubhshed the resolution last mentioned, 
the territorial jurisdiction of the Board of Sanslait Exammations 
had been considerably curtailed On the 23rd February 1914. 
the Government of Bihar and Orissa appomted a comnuttee 
to consider the question of the development, improvement and 
control of the institutions for mdigenous Sanskrit studies which 
existed m Bihar and Orissa Advantage was taken of the report 
of the conference appomted by the Bengal Government m 1913, 
and on the 19th October 1915 the Government of Bihar and Orissa 
constituted the Bihar and Orissa Sanskrit Association to consist 
of a Convocation and a Council on the plan outhned above The- 
figures for the number of candidates at the Bengal exammations 
for three years before and three years after the formation of the- 
Bihar Association are mterestmg The sudden declme m 1914 is 
unexplained 

1913-1915 

Number of candidates for thee years before the constitution of the 

Bihar Board 


1 

Year 

First 

examin- 

ation 

Second 

examin- 

ation 

1 ' 

Third 1 
examin- 
ation 

Total 

1913 

- 4,046 

3,260 

946 

8,261 




IMIJ 


1914 

3,166 

1,902 

694 

6,661 

1916 

2,498 

2,320 

769 

5,677 
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NwHbcr of for tim yart after A* coiutUuiton of Ote 

Bihar Beard 



pint 

«tk«. 

^ Sooottd 1 TUid 
' •xAmfai •Kuntn 

fttloe AtJon I 

Totai» 

1910 

1470 

1 1 

1 l,Ml 571 

3408 

1817 . 1 

I >■“’ 

1441 ' 015 

3.47 S 

1918 ^ 

1 i,Mt» ; 

14IS 1 SOS 

340- 


20 The {Hwilion thua is that the Qo\ eminent of Bengal have, 
as the result of cxpcnence of many years, organised an association 
for the dc\elopmcnt iinpro\ emciit and control of i n digenous 
Sanskrit learning throaghout the Presidency These studies axe 
pursued in a very largo number of institutions' mamtaincd on 
atnctl) orthodox lines by member* of hcreditaiy families of 
pandits They have demanded (and their claim has been in a 
manner admitted) to be closely associated with the supervision of the 
educational work in ivhich they ond their predecessors have for 
generations devoted their talents It is plom that the nature of 
these studies, the method m wloob tboj are cultivated and the 
social status of the orthodox scholars who keep alive the tradi 
tional elements, make it impossible that the vrork of supervision 
should be entrusted exclosivoly to a band of scholars however 
learned who have been trained and whoso minds are steeped m 
western ideals At the same tune, it does seem lamentable that 
scholars who have been so thoroughly trained m eastern learning 
should bo domed all opportunity to profit by western learning 
evcnif they should desire to bo aasocinted therewith The question 
then IS IS it possible to devise any method by which they may be 
brought mto touch with western culture at their ohoioeu without 
intorfercnoe with their traditional methods and ideals of learning ? 
This we shall consider m Ohapter XLII But for the correct 
appreciation of our recommendatious, it is necessary that we should 
have an idea of the nature of the courses of study preecnbed for 
these exammataonB. 

* Tbe UlQflt Utt of pqbllAfd hy-ihe QarttsimetA ol Beog*! (1010) iboin tbtt tbe 
Qcmber k IrSSa Ibk dooi not loolada tb« Amm 
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21. As already stated, there arc three giades of examinations 
leadmg up to the final title which is conferred on the successful 
candidates Eveiy candidate is at each stage examined in one 
selected branch of knowledge, and the elaborate nature of each of 
the courses may be leahsedfrom a description of their classification ^ 
To take one illustiatioii logic is regarded as a subject by itself , 
but, even heie, there are six distinct sections, (tvo of them on 
Jam logic) any one of which may be selected by a candidate It 
is open to a candidate to present this subject for the preliminary, 
the mtermediate and the final examinations The courses aic so 
arranged that by the time the student has reached the end of the 
final stage, he must have acqmied a thoiough mastery of the funda- 
mental texts and of all the cluef commentaries in existence lelatmg 
to the particular branch Agam, plulosophy is recogmsed as a subject 
by itself , but here there are four different groups, one of which alone 
maybetakenby a candidate at each successive stage of the examina- 
tions Here also the observation applies that the course, taken 
m its entirety, demands a knowledge not merely of the fimdamental 
texts but also of all the commentaries of any repute, some of them 
recondite m the extreme The philosophy groups thus mcludes 
m difi:erent sections, vedanta, sankhya, mimamsa and a general 
survey of aU the systems When we come to law, we find three dis- 
tmet sections, namely, the ancient law-givers, the modern schools 
of law, and the system pecidiar to Orissa In the case of Veda 
also, there are three distmct groups correspondmg to the Eig Veda, 
the Yajur Veda and the Sama Veda In the cases of purana and 
astronomy, there is only one section m each department Probably, 
the subject most elaborately treated is the department of grammar, 
where courses are prescribed m ten different sections We must here 
guard agamst a possible misconception From what u e have stated, 
the inference may perhaps be drawn that the courses have been so 
framed as to secure depth at the sacrifice of breadth , but such a 
conclusion would be whoUy eironeous The actual examination 
IS no doubt restricted to a special branch or even a special school or 
section of a branch of knowledge , but it is impossible for a candidate 

^ As the examinations are held annnally, at least one year must elapse before a candi- 
date "who has passed one of these exanunations m a subject can appear at the next higher 
exammation m that subject. But candidates irho have passed the title exammation m 
a philosophical subject may be permitted to appear at the second exammation and 
at the title exammation m a second subject m the course of the same year There is a 
great disparity of age amongst the candidates at these exammations 
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to paaa any of theae eiaminatiops without an adequate knowledge 
of many cognate irabjecta in which he is not formally examined 
To take one illuatration it is impoeaible for a candidate to pass 
m the department of kavya or literature without an adequate 
knowledge of gramioar rhetoric poetics and some logic for the 
oommentanes even on poetry ^ite in many places unintelligible to 
a student wholly ignorant of the rules and technical terms of 
Indian logic Again, a candidate who takes up a school of law or 
a school of philosophy cannot possibly acquire a thorough mastery 
of the selected subject unless he has a consideirable knowledge of 
grammar literature and logic for there is hardly a commentary 
on law or philo&ophv which can be read even in fragments without 
an adequate knowledge of the subjects mentioned The truth 
18 that though every student who studies fqj" the title examination 
in a particular subject is ultimately examined only m his selected 
subject still it 18 essential for bun to acquire knowledge of several 
subsidiary or correlated subjects m which no examination is held 
The questions mbs special subject are indeed framed on the express 
assumption that be has a working knowledge of every subject needed to 
acquire a mastery of the special topic select^ and above all he must 
be an expert m Sanskrit compoation, as the answers are required 
to be given m Sanskrit It is interesting to find that a system of 
exammatiohs m Pah also has been instituted smpe 1016 on the model 
of the title examinations m Sanskrit Here agam there are three 
distmot departments of studv refemng respectively to the Sutta 
pitaka the Vinaya pitaka and the Abbdhamma pitakn and 
as in the case of Sanskrit while depth of knowledge is tested the 
assumption is made that the candidate has a general knowledge 
of subsidiary and cognate topics. It may be stated finally that an 
optional paper m English is set for such candidates as desire to take 
it up for examinatiou. In this paper passages are set for tranala 
tion from vemaonlar into English and from English into vernacular 
as also questions on grammar and composition, A small fraction 
of the candidates (about 10 per cent ) take tbs paper Tbs is 
probably attributable to the ciroumstance that no orrangementa 
for instruction m English ^xist m the t 6 ls many of which flourish 
m places m the interior where no instruction m Enghsh is available 
But there are signs of a growing desire for knowledge of English 
amo^t the class of candidates who present themselves for the title 
examination m Sonsknt 
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(D) The study of Pah, Tibetan, Chinese, Japanese and Zend 

22 Besides pioMsion for fDansknl, studies in tlic TJnucrsity 
of Cnlcntta, it is niaiiifcslly dcsiiahle Ihat adequate ai rnngeincnts 
sliould be made for the cult nation of other Asiatic languages, a 
knowledge of ^\lllch is indispensable for investigation into the liistory 
and culture of the country in ancient and niediu'val t lines. Aniong'^t 
such languages, an important place must pl.iinly lie assigned to 
Pah, Tibetan, Chinese and Japanese Tlic religious books of the 
Buddhists verc composed in the Pali language, and there is a ^ast 
literature in Pah v hich serves to throw a flood of light upon the con- 
dition of India, religious, social and political, from the si\th centur} 
before Christ to the twelfth ccntiny of the Christian era Pah as a 
qiossible subject for cxamiimtion had found a place for many years 
111 the umversity regulations, but it was not till 1898 that the 
present principal of the Sanskrit College took the I\r A degree m 
that subject with high distinction It is significant that tins exam- 
ination, the first held m the University, had to be conducted by 
examiners resident in England and Germany Since then the study 
ot Pall up to the standard of the B A degree examination has been 
slowdy but steadily fostered m several of the affiliated colleges 
The University has also directly taken an active part in the arrange- 
ments made to facilitate the spread of a knowledge of P,ah amongst 
undergraduates and graduates For several years past, the Umver- 
Bity has employed lecturers to impart instruction in Pah to such 
undergraduate students as were anxious to take up the subject, 
but for whom no arrangement could be made by their respective 
colleges The Umversity has also made arrangements for the in- 
struction of graduate students m Pah In the early stages, the 
work was undertaken by a ]\Iahratta scholar, and subsequently by 
the principal of the Sanskrit College single-handed, iii addition to 
his other heavy duties , but since the creation of new' authorities 
for the orgamsation of post-graduate studies, a rapid advance has 
been made in this direction 

23 The first step taken by the Board of Higher Studies in Pah 
was to recast the syllabus for the M A examination so as to enable 
students to speciahse Eight papers are now set at this exami- 
nation four of which are identical for all students The first two 
are devoted to the fundamental scriptures of the Buddhists, the 
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tKird deals vnth Pali and Praknta grammar while the fourth 
covers the history of Buddhism m its vanous phases As regards 
the other four papers candidates are allowed the choice of one out 
of four groups. One of these groups is hterary another philo- 
sophical the third epigraphical, and the fourth is devoted to 
Mahayana literature and philosophy It is obvious that a course 
of this character so varied and so ertensive cannot be ade<5fnately 
treated without an efficient staff which must molnde qieciabstB on 
the hterary philosophicah archfl&ological and socio-religions sides. 
Besides the Pxmoip^ of the Sanskrit College the staff now includes 
several graduates of distmcUon each of whom has taken a first 
does in Pali at the M.A examination and one of whom was the 
first Todinn to he admitted to the degree of Doctor of Literature 
m the Dnrvergity of London for an extensive theas on the philosophy 
of Buddha We observe further that the staff includes three 
Buddhist monks, who are famibac with the traditional learning in 
the domain of Buddhistic philosophy and religion, and represent 
both the Burmese and the Sinhalese schools We believe this is the 
first attempt made in an Indian nniveinty to bring home to its 
students a knowledge of Pah bterature and philosophy thiongh 
the agency not only of scholars trained in western methods but 
also of competent teachers of the indigenous type. 

24 There is a special reason why the University should place 
facihties within the reach of its graduates and undergraduates 
for the cultivation of the Tibetan language. It is a matter of history 
that from the seventh to the twelfth century Indian missionanes 
went to Tibet in order to spread Baddhiatao learning and culture 
and okmed with them books which have since disappeared from 
this country ^ But though the ravages of time have destroyed 
the originals of thete valuable works winch at one tune existed in 
India many of them still survive, sometimea m the original tongue 
sometimes in Tibetan translations, tn the country of the T.p.mqB 
The Tibetans composed centonos ago two extensive encyclopee- 
dias which embody priceless information on Indian philosophy and 
tradition and form a valuable stoidionBe of TTi din-n learning To 
mention one lUnstration only the history of Indian logic prepared 
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by Dr Satis Cbandia Vidyabbusana and published by the University 
IS based largely on materials drawn from these sources and has 
radically modified the views of scholars on the antiquity and extent 
of the sub]ect as developed in this country in bygone ages These 
encyclopaedias were printed in Tibet by the block print method, 
and copies, very often imperfect, exist in some of the famous hbraries 
of Europe The Umversity Library in Calcutta possesses a complete 
set of these two encyclopaedias, and there aie other Tibetan books 
in the university collection which would furmsh ample material 
to students of this recondite subject The Umversity has also 
attempted to foster the growth of Tibetan studies by the issue of 
books of selections drawn up by Sir Denison Eoss and Dr Satis 
Chandra Vidyabhusana A Tibetan-Enghsh dictionary suitable 
for students is ready for immediate pubhcation and a valuable 
Tibetan grammar prepared by hlr Hanna has abeady been pub- 
lished But the Umversity had not, tdl quite recently, made 
formal arrangements for actual instruction m Tibetan to be imparted 
to its graduates and undergraduates Within the last few months,, 
however, the Umversity has appointed Dr Yidyabhusana as instruc- 
tor m Tibetan and has/ofiered a scholarship to the best graduate 
who would undertake the study of Tibetan and at the same time 
take up the new course in Ancient Indian History and Culture for the 
M A degree exammation The Umversity has also taken another 
very important step Dr Vidyabhusana has been appointed to 
draw up a topical mdex of the two encyclopsedias mentioned and 
considerable progress has been made with the preparation of this 
work, which will be pubhshed m Tibetan and Enghsh We 
desne to emphasise the importance of a woik of this character 
which will greatly help scholars to explore the contents of these 
voluminous encyclopsedias, compnsmg material so vast as to furmsh 
ample occupation to an army of scholars and investigators foi a 
generation It is essential that the labours of the pioneers in this 
field should be hghtened by the pubhcation of a guide to their 
contents Another important work m Tibetan composed by the 
famous Indian logician, Nagarjuna, of which, an Enghsh version has 
been prepared by Major Eobert Campbell, now acting as British 
resident at Gangtok, Srkkim, is in the press and wiU shortly 
be pubhshed by the University Finally, arrangements are in 
progress for the appointment of a learned Lama as second 
instructor in Tibetan, so as to make available to advanced 
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fltudentfl the traditional views m different departments of Tibetan 
pbilosopby 

26 Two other langnagea of great importance to investigators 
in the field of ancient Indian history and culture are Chinese 
and Japanese, The records of the Chmese traveller«Kwho during 
the early eentunea of the Chinstian era made pilgrimages to India 
as the birth place of Buddha his religion and his philosophy are 
amongst the most interesting and reliable jecorda of the history of 
these early ages The wiitmgs of three of these travellers have been 
familiar to scholars for more than three quarters of a century and 
have been translated mto more than one Enropean language 
But there are pim fis-r records by other traveUers which have never 
been brought to the notice of onental scholars in Europe or in 
India Besides this a flood of light is thrown on Buddhistic philo- 
sophy by clasaioflJ Chinese and Japanese writers, and the University 
took the important step some years ago of appomtmg a reader m 
Buddhistic philosophy from Chmese sources These lectures by 
Mr Yama Kami, which have been published have attracted con 
aderable attention emongst stadente of Buddhistic philoaophy 
The University has now gone a step further and has appomted thr« 
instmotors in Chinese and Japanese and m Buddhistic philosophy 
to be mvestigated from Chmese and Japanese sources Two of 
the mstruotors are Japanese scholars who have come to this countrv 
to acquire a knowledge of Sanskrit and to study TnHiAn philosophy 
from Sanskntio works It is fortunate that the University has 
been able to utilise the services of echolars of this type who while 
they acquire a knowledge^ of Sanskrit hterature and philosophy 
from a first-hand study of the originals are at the same time able 
to give to university students and lecturers mstruction m 
Chinese and Japanese and in the history of Buddhism from Chineee 
andJapahese sources 

26 Another longuEige of considefable importance m the mveati 
gation of early Indian culture is Zend The professor of com 
parative philcfiogy a Parsi scholar of distinction has undertaken 
to give mstru^on in this subject,- and an annotated and cntical 
edition of select passages from the Zendavesta is ready for imme 
diate pubhcatiom "We cannot but regard it as a hopeful sign that 
the whole of the money needed for the prmting of the volume has 
been provided by Mr R D Mehta a well known Parsi citizen of 
Calcutta 
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{E) The study of aticient iTidian history and culture 
27 Mention must be made in tins connexion of tbe elaboiate 
steps wbicb have been taken by tbe University for tbe promotion 
of tbe study of ancient Indian history and culture from original 
sources In 1912 the Umversity decided to set apart the income 
derived from Sanskrit pubhcations and thereby to constitute a 
fund for the estabhshment of a chair in ancient Indian histoiy 
and culture Dr George Thibaut was the first occupant of the 
chair which, after his death, has been filled up by the appointment 
of ]\Ir D R Bhandarkar When the new regulations foi the 
orgamsation of post-graduate teachmg came into force, steps were 
taken to estabhsh the degree of master of arts m ancient Indian 
histoiy and culture This elaborate course is open only to graduates 
who possess a competent knowledge of Sanskrit and are able to lefer 
to the sources in original Eight papers are to be set in the exami- 
nation , four of these are identical m the case of all candidat^'amd^ 
aie devoted to the general history of Vedic and epic India, the 
political history of the post-epic period and the historical geography 
of ancient India As regards rhe other four papers, candidates 
are allowed the choice of one out of four groups The first gioup 
deals with archaeology and requires on the part of candidates a 
knowledge of Indian epigraphy, paleography, fine arts, numismatics, 
ethnography and ancient architecture The second group mcludes 
social and constitutional histoiy, embracing a survey of social 
life, manners, customs and ceremonies, economic life, admmistia- 
tion and ethnology The thud deals with rehgious history, which 
includes Vedic, epic and puramc religions as also Buddhism and 
Jaimsm The fourth group treats of Indian mathematics and 
astronomy No serious attempt has ever been made, before this, 
to provide insti notion ur such a comprehensive manner in so many 
topics connected with ancient Indian history and culture The 
stafi specially selected for this work includes several young 
graduates of distinction This was inevitable, inasmuch as the 
subjects mentioned have never been formally studied in a 
university, and the staff for the department has really to be created 
and adequately trained Some of the lecturers have already 
published notable contributions in then respective special subjects 
m journals of learned societies and periodicals of recognised 
standing The University has also wisely determined to offer four 
special scholarships tenable for tv o years each to regular students 
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to encourage the most deflomng amongst them to undertake study 
and research in this department 
/ 

{F) The study of Indian vsr^culars 
28 No description of the onental studies m the Umversity can be 
deemed complete unices it includes a statement of the steps taken 
to promote the scientific study of Indian vernaculars We have 
considered in another chapter the difficult question of the use of 
the vernacular as the medium of mstmctiom Whatever divergence 
of opinion may exist upon that subject it is manifest that if vemac 
ulars arc to ^ steadily employed for the purpose of instmctiom 
a dotermmed and organised effort must be made to promote their 
scientifio study by the boat talent available m the countr} Wc are 
glad to find that the authontios of the Univorsity have been fuUv 
alrvo to their obligations in this respect Shortly after the new 
reflations promulgated by the Gorvomment of India came mto 
force in 1900, the Umversit) appointed Jlr Dmes Chandra Sen 
as reader to deliver a course of lectures omthe history of Bengali 
language and hterature from the eorbest tunes down to the middle 
of the 10th century These lectures wore delivored m 1000 and 
constitute an extensive survey of the entue subject As a corollary 
to the action thus taken by the University Mr Sen was appointed 
to prepare a book of typical selcctaons from Bongah authors from 
the earliest ages to the middle of the 10th century This work 
which 18 based on an examination of manuscript materials and 
represents the result of years of devoted labour enables the reader 
to take a rapid and comprehensive survey of the character of Bengali 
hterature from its nse to the tune when it began to hberate itself 
from the influence of English hteratnre. In 1913 Mr Sen was 
reappomted reader to deal with the subject of Vaishnab literature 
of meducval Bengal The lectures on this mteresting subject 
have already been published by the Univeraity Meanwhile in 
1908 Mr Sarat Kumar Lahin a well known pubhaher of this 
city had made over to the Umversity the copyright of one of his 
pubheataons with a view to create an endowment for the encourage- 
ment of the study of mental and moral philosophy The residue 
of this fund was with his oondent subsequently apphed for the 
Institution of a research fellowship in tbs' history of the Bengali 
language and literature and Mr Sen was appomted the first research 
fellow Mr Sen who was the first Indian to receive a hterary 
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^ pension fiom the Sccictaiy of Stale foi Inrlin iti Council in recog- 
nition of Ins liistoiical reseai dies in llic domain of Bengali language 
and liteiature, lias applied Inniself to the examination of -various 
departments of Bcngali^^ liteiatuic, and lias delnered annually a 
course of lectures foi five successive vears jMr Sen a\1io has ]ust 
been reappointed for another term lias thus ah eady covered a varied 
field of Bengah hteratiire including such topics as the Bamayan, 
the hfe and teachings of the great religious reformer, Chaitanya, the 
folk-lore of Bengal and tlie earhest type of Buddhistic literature 
which flourished in this Presidency One of the courses of lectures 
has been published by the Umversity , the other four are in the 
press and would have been published by this time but for the 
difficulties created by the war 

29 Apart from the encouragement which the University has 
thus given towards the study of Bengah language and literature, 
steps have recently been taken for the institution of an M A degree 
in Indian vernaculars The scheme is of far reaching impoitance 
and deserves full description here ^ Everj^ candidate must take up 
two approved vernaculars (as prmcipal and subsidiary subjects 
lespectivety) and two basic languages , he must also acquire a 
knowledge of the comparative philology of the vernaculars Four 
papers are to be set at the exa min ation on the prmcipal vernacular, 
two papers on the subsidiary vernacular, one paper on the basic 
languages and one paper on the philology of the vernaculars The 
first of the four papers on the prmcipal vernacular is to be 
devoted to the history of its hterature, mcludmg a geneial survey 
as also a prescribed period or movement The second and third 
papers will be on old, mediaeval and modern texts and unseens 
The fourth paper -will require the candidate to write two essays 
(at least one of them m the prmcipal vernacular) on topics 
connected with a prescribed period of hterary or bnguistic history 
and a selected movement, hterary, scientific, social or reh- 
gious In the case of the vernacular chosen as the subsidiary 
subject, two papers -will be set on easy texts and unseens, and on 
the elements of grammar, philology and hterary history The paper 
on the two selected basic languages will mclude questions on easy 
prescribed texts, as also simple questions on grammar The paper 


of 


^ Tlie regulations for the M. A degree m Indian vemaculars are set out in the volmne 
appendices to this report 
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on plulology ^11 be devoted to Indo-Aryan or other prescnbed 
branch of philology only m so for as it elucidates the ongm and 
development of Indian vernaculars. Finally as in tBe case of 
English and comparative philology, students with prescribed quah 
fioations will be allowed ‘under carefully defined conditions to offer 
a piece of research work m heu of the written exammation m two 
papers AVe are glad to find that the framers of the scheme have* 
fully realised that, in order to ensure its success the provision of 
adequate arrangements for thorough instruction m these subjects is 
of vital impoi^^nce. Arrangements have accordmgly been made to 
enlist the co-operation of competent scholars m the mitiation of this 
great imdertakiiig 

A new Board of Higher Stndies will also be constituted for Indian 
vernaculars On this Board will find places aU the nniveraity 
teachers who will be appointed for the purpose. There will we 
trust be no lack of capable workers in this attractive field and 
it 18 a hopeful fflgn tha^ m recent years graduates of considerable 
distinction have been awarded the Premohand Roychand Student- 
ship the Jubilee Besearoh Prize and the GnfBth Memonal Pnze 
for mvestigations in such subjects as the ongm and history of the 
Bengali alphabet, the early European wnters in Bengali Bengali 
literature m the nmetoenth century phonology of modem Bengali 
and comparatr^e philology of the Bcngah dialecta 

30 It 18 not necessary to undertake detailed cntioism of this 
scheme which breaks absolutely now ground and has not yet been 
put to a practical test Attention may however be drawn to 
some important features The scheme is elastic and is capable 
of modification m the light of experience, The vernaculars are 
to be studied from a comparative standpomt both linguistio and 
literary cntical and histoncal Candidates mukt at the same time 
acquire facility m vernacular composition so as to be able to write 
an eesay m the vernacular on a subject of their choice Scope is 
also afforded to qualified students for profitable research m what 
has bean up to the present time an madequately explored field. 
We notice further that the vernaculars may mclude not merely 
those of the Indo- Aryan but also those of the Dra vidian family 
and there is no reason why from the pomt of ^ew of Muslim stu 
dents Urdu should not find a place m the list Indeed, as aroum 
stances enat m Bengal Urdu as a prmoipal vernacular together 
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With Bengali as a subsidiaiy vernacular voiild form a happy 
combination for Bengali speaking j\Iiisalmaiis Finally, the scheme 
contemxilates the appomtmcnt of university tcacheis in the pim- 
cipal vernaculars, the piepaiation of coiuses of study and the con- 
duct of the examinations vull consequently be placed m the hands 
of experts The scheme is manifestly capable of immense x'JOS'iibil- 
ities and we trust that it will bo wisely and vigorously carried out 

31 A scheme of this character, as mil be obiuous even to 
superficial observers, cannot be successful, unless materials for 
study and research are made easily accessible to teachers and 
students We aie glad to find that the University had, even before 
this scheme was accepted, taken m hand the preparation of suitable 
works fiom this pomt of view We have already mentioned the 
comprehensive volumes of tjqncal selections in Bengali prepared 
by Mr Dines Chandra Sen some years ago at the instance of the 
Umversity The preparation of similar t}q)ical selections m seveial 
of the chief Indian vernaculais has already been taken in hand. 
The hst of volumes under actual preparation mcludes Assamese, 
Uriya, Hindi, Marathi, Gujrati, Pralcrit and Pah, and the seimces 
of competent scholars from different parts of India have been secured 
in the prosecution of this great task ^ It is not a matter for surprise 
that such a scheme as this should excite considerable mterest amongst 
promoters of oriental studies m the University The Maharajah 
of Kasimbazar has offered to place at the disposal of the University 
a sum of Rs 10,000 to constitute a fund for the pubhcation of 
vernacular texts, and several smaller endowments have been offered 
for the award of prizes, medals and scholarshix>s to students who 
may distmguish themselves m this department of study This 
determination on the part of the Umversity to promote the scientific 
study of the Indian vernaculars, to encourage research in verna- 
cular hteratures and languages, to foster then growth by the pubh- 
cation of scholarly editions of texts and by historical mvestigations 
of then origins, early development and ramifications into a variety^ 
of dialects, opens out a field of activity so extensive in scope and 
so well calculated to rouse mtellectual curiosity, that we trust it 
will attract the sympathetic co-operation of aU fiiends and pro- 
moters of education, ofS-Cial as well as non-oJficial 

^ The details of the scheme mil be found set out in full m the proceedmgs of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Council of Post-Graduate Teachmg m Aits, dated 29th June, 9fch 
August and 5th September, 1918 
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32 \\ c cunnot Icnvc this topic without mention of a difficulty 
which has nn*cn in the cn«e of members of what arc known os hill 
tnbca or abonginal mcc< Tho wa\o of modem education bos 
reached these bnck-wanl communities and the more ambitious 
students amongst thorn ore Mcadilr seeking admission into tho 
Uniscrsjtv Khasi^ Caros I ushnis and Mundas hai e already come 
to tho front though students of these cla^^is arc placed at a con 
Fidcmblc disadiantagc oven at tho matriculation stage In the 
first paper in English which they arc required to take up 70 out of 
100 marks are assigned to passages for Imn-lation from the vema 
cular into English nic\ arc al o requrrc<l to pass an'cxamination 
in composition in a vernacular language or the altcmatiio paper 
in English composition or m hrcnch or in Cerman Now tho um 
\cr>ity regulations thougli the) recognise tlie scmaculars of these 
hill tnlKM for the purpn os of tho first paper in English do not 
recogni c thn^i scmnculnrH for the purpo es of composition Tho 
con. e<juoncc is that ».uch htudciils arc obliged to take up an oltcmo 
tr\c paper in English winch Is pnmanli designed* to test the attain 
inenia of htudents who<e vcnmcular u English This disadmntngo 
remains although in their ca e the Uniicrsiti has by a modifica 
tion of the regulations dispensed with tho requirement that each 
etudent at matnculotion should Imso Icamod a classicol language 
If the pro ent arrangements continue it is probable that tho 
progress of modem education amongst these backward communities 
will he Fonou 1) retarded \\e aro not imramdful of the existence 
of champions of the theory that the vernaculars of abonginhl races 
do not deservo recognition from cinliscd people But they forgot 
that full justification has not yet been found for tho complete 
Eupcrsession of tho culture of one race b\ "that of another The 
situation has alrcadv become pressing and will no doubt claim 
ficnous attention before long Tho o\udcncc before us however 
is not sufficient to cnablo us to formulate a solution apphcablo 
to nil such cases 1 


(ff) Suhiidtary siiidw 

33 Here a bnof reference mav bo directed to tho arrangements 
recently made in tho department of post-graduate studies for tho 
study of comparative philology The University established m 
1012 a chair of comparative philology and tho first two occupants 
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have been scholais ^Yho had specialised in the Tndo-Arylin brancli. 
Recently, lecturers liavc been npjioinicd nlio me mtere'^ted in the 
philology of the Indian vcrnaciilaTs, and during the present ses- 
sion a course of lectuies has been dehveicd (ju the philology of the 
Bengali language This obnoiisly 2 ^^<^‘'Gnts an iniores'ting held 
for study and investigation and should fittingly be linked up inth 
the department for the stud}’ of the Indian vcniaculnrs 

34 It IS plain that a comprchcn<^ive study of the branches of 
knowledge we have hitherto mentioned is iminacticablc inthout 
some knowledge, on tlie part alike of students and teachers, of 
modern languages which embody the researches of western scholars 
in these subjects We aie glad to find that the University has 
arranged for classes m Trench, Gcnnan, Dutch, Modem Tibetan, 
Chinese and Japanese for the benefit of advanced teachers and 
students, and the eagerness wuth which admission is sought into 
some of these classes by umversity teachers and research students 
is a hopeful sign of the success hkely to be achieved under judic- 
ious management ^ 


III 

« 

<J.) Aoi outline of the liistonj of ^nadjossalis in Bengal fiom 1781 to 

1907 

35 In this section we give a resume of the history of madiassahs 
m Bengal from the foundation of the Calcutta IMadiassah down 
to the year 1907 

When the British first estabhshed themselves as the govern- 
ing power m Bengal, the Musahnans were stdl suinome m the 
administration of the* country On the 12th August 1765 Shah 
Alum made over to the East India Company the foimal grant of the 
Biwani (the collection of Government levenne) This grant effected 
no actual change m the pohtical condition of the ]\Iusahnans , 
the official language accordmg to the treaty continued to be Persian 
and the fiscal and judicial admimstration was earned on m accord- 
ance with Mushm law Realismg the need for an mstitiition which 
would tram officers qualified m vMushm law Wanen Hastings m 
1781 established the Calcutta Madrassah But the effect of the 
transfer of the Diwani upon the Musahnans of Bengal was thus 
stated by Wanen Hastmgs m the mmute m which m 1785, on 
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tho eve of Ins departoro from India he described the purposes 
for which ho had founded tho Madraasah ^ — 

Smeo the montgement of reTennea hu been taken into otu handx it hu 
chieflj been carried on by the English aervanta of the Company and by tho 
Hindoos who froni their education and habits of diligence and fragility posoces 
greet adrantages over tho Unhommadans in condnetmg all afiairs of financo 
and aocoxmtB. In consequence of this change the Muhammadan tamihea 
have lost thoeo soorces of private cmoloment which could enable them to 
bestow much eiponso on the edacabon of their children and are depnved of 
that power which they formerly possessed of endowing or patronismg ppbbc 
teminancs of leftming 

30 In 1828 the British Government diieoted a general exami 
nation of the title deeds on which real estate was held throughout 
'Bengal There followed aghtoen years of speoiol legal mvestigation 
as tho result of which a considerable amount of landed property 
was resumed by Government Tho resumption senously affected 
those Muslim educational mstrtutions — and there were many such 
—which weio supported by endowments. Those were tho days 
of the educational controveoy between the Onontalists and the 
Anglicists Tho Diiectoss de^atoh of tho 20th September 1830 
favoured the promotion of Knglish education A recent Bengali 
■\Infllim wntei has described this despatch as the beginning of 
tho close of tho chapter of the supremacy m India of Persiaiuand 
Arabic culture-’ * On tho 2nd February 1836 Lord Macaulay wrote 
his mmute which was adopted by the Government of Lord WiDiam 
Bentmok m their resolution of the 7th March 1836 This resolu 
tion directed among other things that no stipend should be given 
to ony^student who might hereafter ontOi any inatitutiion for nativo 
learning under the eupenntendonce of the Committee of Public 
Instruction The Musalmans of Calcutta presented a petition of 
protest signed by about 8 000 persons m which they charged 
Government with encouraging English and disoouragmg Moshm 
and Hindu studies with tho evident object of the conversion of India 
to Christianity ® The protest is m stnkmg contrast to that which 
Ram Mohan Roy addressed to Lord Amherst Governor General m 


1 EtrenM C on i nTt fc tW tt, 21rt JanMrjr 17W, reprodoced In Bfngal Pati o»d 
Prttod Volmno Vm, Na IS pcffea 100 111 

* Hiiftiff cad ProWou of Uatim S^ucaUon m Btngal, by IL Axlxol Hnqnj 
(Calcutta, 1017) pag«a 17 18 

* Sywi Amaet AD • artiaie entitled A oy from fia Ia<Uc» J/aAoBudnw puhllabed In 
ikt Stjuumi CtMtvj Angut ISSt. 
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1823 against the establishment by Government of the Sanskiit 
College^ instead of an institution for western learning By Act 
XXIX of 1837 Persian was finally abolished as the language of 
judicial and revenue^pioceedmgs Thenceforth all official busmess 
was to be conducted either m Enghsh or m the appropriate ]iio~ 
vmcial dialect which so far as Bengal was concerned, was Bengali. 
The MusaLmans of Bengal had as a community always eschewed 
the use of the Bengali language, which was not taught m any of 
their educational institutions They felt that the Act forced them 
to learn not only the language of their forei^ rulers but also 
the language of the subject races And all this came about at a 
time when the mmds of the Musalmans of Bengal were unsettled 
by reason of the resumption j)roceedmgs to which we have 
alluded at the openmg of this paragraph 

37 The curriculum of the Calcutta Madrassah about the year 
1833 was thus described by its Secretary The period of study 
covered seven yeais and at the end of this p6nod oi earher the 
successful student obtamed a certificate The course of study 
was — ^first yeai — ^law and general hterature including grammar; 
second yeai — law and arithmetic! or algebra , thud year — law 
and geometry , fourth year — ^law and, at the option of the student, 
eith^ logic, rhetoric, metaphysics, natmal philosophy, astronomy 
or theology , fifth year — ^law, mcludmg the regulations of Govern- 
ment and any one of the foregomg subjects which the student might 
select The studies of the sixth and seventh years of "the course 
were apparently on the same hues as those of the fifth year The 
Committee of the Madrassah tried to make Enghsh comxmlsory 
and mcieased the stipends' available for that bianch of study 
from Bs 2 to Rs 5 a month The result of this arrangement was, 
we aie told, that the Enghsh school was filled with unwilhng piipds 
who devoted too short a tune to the study of that language ^ When 
the Calcutta Medical College was ojiened m 1835,® not a smgle ]\Iushm 
student came foiwaid who had even a moderate knowledge of 
Enghsh and consequently no Musalman was admitted The num- 


^ The foundation stone of the Sanskrit College was laid on 26th February 1821, by John 
Pascal Larkins „ 

= Review of Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency from 1835 to 1851 by J 
Kerr, Chapter III, pages TG 97 

’ See also Chapter XXIII paras 6 and 6. 
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ber oi students in the Calcutta Afadrassab was at the time 118 of 
whom 38 were rcadmg English In addition to the Calcutta Ma 
dra'^ah mstitutions of the some character though of n some- 
what infcnoT standard were estnbhshcd in other placp For 
example the Aladraasah at Murshidabad was mamtamed at an 
annual cost of Es 1,800 its teachers being mostly drawn from the 
Calcutta Afadra^sah 


38 In 1842 the disciphnc of the Calcutta Afadraspali was report- 
ed to be loose and unsatisfactory ’ Tlio English elapses held 
111 the Alndrassah continued to be almost eiitirclj neglected b} the 
students of the Vrabic Deiiartment and to be gonemll} unsuccessful 
In 1847 Anglo- Vrabic cla‘»<cs were opened for the exclusive benefit 
of the students of the ^Vrabic Department but these classes aLo 
^ failed In 18o0 the Council of E<lucation asked Go\cmmcnt to 
appoint a European principal of the Aladrossah with duties and 
rcirpon'Qbilities similar to tho'‘c m other college* with the cxccih 
tion that ho should not bo requned to teach a class Go^e^)ment 
agreed and Dr Sprenger was appointed Dr Sprengcr without 
icfcrcnco to the Council of Education introduced certam changes into 
the Ftudies and disciphno of the institution and senous distni 
bances cnsuo<l The Council thenrapon appointed a committee 
of inquiry and after considering tho report of this committee the 
Council m 1853 recommended to Government that the English 
and jVnglo-Ambic classes should bo clo^ and that m their stead 
an Anglo-Peman Dejiartmcnt should bo organised npon such a 
scale and with such an establishment as to afford tho mcon5 of 
acqiunng a thorough English education as far os the jumor English 
scholarship standard ’ ^ Persian was to bo taught simultaneously 
with English m tho Anglo-Pcrsinn Department Tho Council of 
Education summed up tho general trend of therr proposals a? 
follows — 


Tho whole aim of tho ConocU in tho proposals offered in the present 
report in respect to tho Alnhammadan Collet is while maintaining its distoo- 
tiro character as an oEBcIent seminary of Arabiodnstraction for tho learned 
cI i Mes of that community to mfnso mto it tho same spirit of progress and of 
adaptation to the wants of tho present time which so honourably diitmguiBh 
the Sanskrit College, under the superintendence of the singularly able and 


* DtJtfal Pa*( ff*i PrtttMt Volonw VUI p*go 00, 
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enlightened scliolnr,^ under ^^llosc core, ns its pnncipal, the latter college has 
now the good fortune to be placed 

The approval of ilie hlarcpiis of Dalbousic, then Governor- 
General of India, to these proposals was communicated to the Coun- 
cil of Education in 1853 

39 In the despatch of ISo'P the Directors of the East India 
Company expressed satisfaction mth ‘ the increasing desire of the 
Mahomedan poxnilation to acqiuie European knov ledge'** They 
stated that the orientaUcollegcs m Bengal appeared to be ‘ m an 
unsatisfactory condition that the scheme of studv pursued was 
under consideration by the Council of Education and that the 
colleges should be pilaced upon such a footing as might make them 
of greater practical utilit}* ^ In an earlier paragraph® the Directors 
named the Sanskrit College and ‘ the i\Iahomcdan I\Iadiassas ’ m 
Bengal m a hst of institutions which would " supply a considerable 
number of educational estabhshments wor-thy of bemg affihated 

-to the runversltiei’, and of occupymg the lughest pilace in the scale 
of general instruction ” Deahng further mth the question of 
affihated mstitutious,’ they recommended that pron'iion should 
be made in the oriental colleges, for sufficient mstruction in the 
Enghsh and vernacular languages, so as to render the'studies of 
each most available for that general diffusion of Euroxiean know- 
ledge which is the mam object of education m India ” 

40 The authors of the despatch did not foresee the di£B.cul- 
ties involved m any attempt to brmg madrassahs, institutions 
whose primary object was the impartmg of a pai-ticular type of 
oriental culture, into the scheme of a luuversity whose express 
purpose was the diffusion of western leammg At any rate, neither 
the Calcutta Madiassah nor any other madiassah was included 
withm the Calcutta Umversity scheme In his recent book to which 
we have aheady referred, Mr. IM Azizul Huque suggests that “ had 
the Madiassah m all its branches been incorporated with the um- 


^ Pandit Iswar Chandra Vidynsagar (para 7, above) 

* Bengal Past and Present, Volume Vill, page 102, 
® Chapter m, paras. 17 — ^21 

* Despatch of 1854, para 82 
^ Tb)d , para 90 

* Ibid , para 37 
’ Ibid , para 38 
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veraty’ system with, such modificfttioiw as might have been needed 
for the purpose, the Muflalmans would not perhaps have been so 
backward as-they ore today ^ and mdeed had they been moluded, 
the whole subsequent history of the problem of the education of the 
lluflalmans of Bengal might well Imve been very different. 

41 In 1868 the Lieutenant-Govcmor of Bengal (Sir Fredenok 
Halhday) called for a special report on the Calcutta iladrassah 
A report was drawn up by Captain Wilham Nassau Lees who was 
then principal 'After oonaidcEmg this report Sir Frederick Halli 
day recorded a mmuto m which he recommended that the hlndrossah 
or rather t^e Arabic Department of it should be abolished that 
the Anglo-p€fcaian Department should bo retamed and that Arabic 
chans should be created and attached either to the Dniversity 
of Calcutta or to the Preaidoncy College, The Government of 
India did not agree to those proposals Their view was that m 
stead of abolishing the Arabic Department the reforms advocated 
by tho Council of Education m 1863 should be vigorously carried 
out* In 1801 a dcspatolj was received from the Seerbtary of State 
approving the decision of the Government of India But the 
condition of tho Calcutta Madrossah contmned to be nnsatisfao- 
tory In 1807 the Anglo-Persian Department was affiliated to the 
University of Calcutta as a sooond-giade college but when the 
clhsses were opened six students only joined them. The foUowmg 
year tho number fell to four and m 1800 70 the number was further 
reduced to three all of whom left within the seaaion. 

42 In 1809 the Government of Bengal was once mote constram 
_ ed to appoint a committee to enquire mto and report on the oondi 

tion of the Calcutta iladrassah One of the results of the reoom 
mendations of this committee wnstheoloflmg of the college olaases 
of the Anglo-Persian Department of the lladiBBsah and the inaugura- 
tion of the arrangement (which still contmues ) wherdiy a certain 
number of Muslim students Eire admitted to the Preaidenoy College 
on reduced terms.* 

43 A memorandum compfled bv Dr Zia ud-dm AhiriRd which 
win be found m the volume of appendices to this report contains an 
account ol the ongm and history of the Mohsm Fund The buildiiig 

^ EidsjTTf and of JJotUwt BduiBUo* i* (Oftlcntta, 1017), pftge 77 

* Ptn. IS abort. « 

* Bee tlto Chapter VI, por^ 05. 
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in whicli the Hooghly College is to this clay accommodated vas 
bought by Government out of tins fund , and from the opening of 
the college m 1830 doivn to 1872not only the Madrassah which vas 
held m the biulding but also the college uas maintained out of 
this fund In 1872 the Government of Bengal recognised the 
grievance of the Husalmans of the Province arising from the 
approjiriation of the endowment of the jMohsm Trust to the 
mamtenance of the Hooghly College To remove this grievance 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, at the instance of the 
Government of ineba who added a sum of Bs 50,000 for that 
pmpose to the provincial assignment for education, made 
the mamtenance of the college a charge on provincial funds The 
portion of the i\Iohsin Fund endounnent which was thus released 
was devoted partly to the Hooghly idadrassah, partly to the estab- 
hshment and maintenance of madrassahs at Dacca, Bajshahi and 
Chittagong, and partly to the provision of scholarships and stipends 
tenable by ]\Iushm pupils in Enghsh colleges and schools We have 
stated m Chapter VI fhat the mamtenance of all these madias- 
sahs has recently been made a charge on promncial funds and have 
shown how the hlohsm fund mcome, thus set free, has been used to 
mcrease the provision of scholarships and stipends available for 
Mushm students ^ 

44 ]\'Ir Ameer AJi (now the Eight Hon ble Syed Ameer All), 
m his evidence before the Indian Education Commission of 1882, 
gave the following description of madrassahs- — 

“ A dead weight, however, seems still to press dovn the j\Iuhainmadan 
Community The mistake which was committed m 1S72 was not to make 
Enghsh compulsory on all students who sought middle class and high educa- 
tion The consequence is that the only kmd of education which is necessary 
to enable them to retrieve the ground they have lost withm the last fifty 
years is m a most unsatisfactory condition I think it has been suffi- 
ciently proved by experience that the scheme devised by Sir George Campbell in 
1872 to promote a purely onental education among the Muhammadans m the 
eastern districts of Bengal, has proved a practical failure I think 
it nght to mention here that, m my opimon, m all middle class and high schools 
and colleges, Enghsh should be made compulsory The promotion among 
any class of Her Majesty’s Indian subjects of a purely onental study is fraught 
with many imschievous consequences ” 


^ Chapter VI, para 33. 

® Report of Bengal Provincial Commitee, page 219 
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46 The education imparted m modrassalis Mr Ameer All oon 
demned unreservedly^ — 

Men BO educated are turned out into the ttotH to shift for themselvcB 
■with no field for the employment of thoir energie* uttedy unable to make 
a hvmg and hopeleealy ignorant of modem progreae and i^ture, th^ form 
so many centree of dlacontent and disaffection. "When disapporntment 
ia joined to rehgioua bigotry when atarvation lende additional Dittemesa 
to the sense of wrong and injustice, it ought not to sarpnae any body to learn 
that these men look with some disULo upon those whom they beEWe to be 
the chief cause of their poverty and whose motives of generosity they regard 
with distrust. 


40 Mr Ameer All also recommended before the Commiaaion that 
the Calcutta Madroasah ahoulddie raised to the status of a college * 
A central Muslim college at Calcutta he thought, whose students 
might gather together to pursue the higher oranches of study 
where their requirements as to the knowledge of their own olasaioa 
•could he carefully attended to was a matter on the necessity of 
which there could bo no two opinions. He added that a purely 
Muslim college teaching up to the B A jrtandord would become 
doubly necessary if the Pieaidenoy College ever oame to be dises- 
tablished. 

47 But m raising his voice agamst the expenditure of public 
funds on purely onontol education Mr Ameer Ah stood alone in 
BengoL Nawab Abdul lAtif Khan m the course of his evidence 
before the Commisaion, expressed his satisfaction with the Calcutta 
Madroasah as it then was and his approval of the proposal of Sir 
■George Campbell that tho olsssica] languages of Persia and Arabia 
should be taught to Musalmans m their own "way so as to satisfy 
the requirements of their religion 'their ideas of a liberal education 
and the genmne demand- which existed m the community for 
onental leenung for its own sake.* 

48 In Upper India on the other hand, chiefly through the 
influence of Sir Syed AhTTifli^ Khan and the Educational Oonferenoe 
■which he establised in,1886 ■the spread of higher E^n gbub education 
among Musalmans was much more rapid than m Bengal m spite of 
the late mtroduotion of English education mto "that part of the 
country Purely onental schools m the United Provmcee 'were left 
to private enterprise. A number of madrassahs exist m I^per 

^ Report U Bengil Prorlnobl Comirifttee pt^ HI uid *** , 

* Ih4^, jmgo tai. 

pifetlS. 
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India, and some of them arc rcclconcd to be the best of then kind 
m 'the coimtry, but they arc private institutions, mostly drawing no 
support from the x>ubhc revenues Sir Syed Ahmad Khan raised his 
voice against the establishment of the Oriental Department m tlie 
Punjab Umversit}’ His apprehension u as tliat such a dei>artmcnt 
couldneverbeasucccssand that it vould be mainly patronised by 
needy young men wlio could not afford to defray the normal ex- 
penses of a college education and who v ent to an oriental college 
meiely because it was cheaper 

49 Prom 1882 onwaids, the English side of the Calcutta 3Ia- 
diassah grew m populaiity, but no progress was made in madrassah 
education proper during tbc two decades which followed the Com- 
mission of 1882 In the second Qmnquennial Pevicw of Educa- 
tion m Bengal (1897-1002) the Director of Public Instniction said 
that the number of the Government madiassahs was unchanged 
but that the attendance had fallen from 1,G67 to 1,628 ^ The 
Government was also aiding several of the privately managed 
madiassahs The Government and aided institutions followed 
the same course as the iixabic Department of the Calcutta 3Iadias- 
sah , m some of them Enghsh or Bengali was taught as an optional 
subject 

50 One more effort was made to bnng the Calcutta Madrassah 
and the madiassahs associated with it more mto hue with ordinary 
colleges and schools and more mto touch with the reqmiements 
of modem life lu 1903 the Government of Bengal had before 
them a proposal that, from a certam stage m the course upwards, 
two diSerent courses should be taught m the Arabic Department 
of the Calcutta Madrassah — one partly Enghsh and partlv oriental, 
the other wholly oriental This proposal was rejected, mainly^ 
because'it was felt that, while a knowledge of Enghsh was to-be 
acquired at the expense of oriental studies, the standard attamed m 
that language would not be sufficiently high to justify the experi- 
ment In a resolution, issued by the Government of Bengal on 
the 24th Pehruary 1903,^ the view was expressed that, if a Musalman 
wished to learn English thoroughly, he should enter the Anglo- 
Peisian department of the Calcutta Madrassah, m which Arabic 
and Persian were taught as op^onal subjects for the matiiculation 

^ Chapt'Or XI, page 66, para IS' \ 

” Supplement to the Calcutta Gazette, dated the 2oth February 1903, page 232 
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esummatioH In tina Department no religiona mstmotion is 
given, \ 

(B) TheOonfereneeoil907~0Sanditsremilt8 

61 In 1900 Mr (later Sir Arohdalo) Earle who was at the tuner 
Director of Publio Instruotion m Bengal moved the local Govern- 
ment to hold a conference of Mualun gentlemen on the enbject 
of the mstitntion of a title examination at the Calcutta lladraasah 
and of other problema m connexion with the education of Musal- 
rnnriH The first meeting of the Conference was held on the 16th 
December 1907 it was attended by about 60 members moludmg 
representatives of the province of Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
the Secretary to the Board of Examiners, Cialontta and the 
Prmoipal of the Calcutta lladrossah 

62 The conference appointed three sub-committcas (0 to 

consider the institution of a title examination and the teaching 
of Engbah in mndrassahs, (t>) to consider the question of improving 
the education given in moktabs and (tti) to consider the question 
of the teaching of Urdu Tho rocommendations of the 
committee? were laid before tho conference on the 22nd April 
1008 and the whole proceedings were then suromnnaed by the 
Director of Pubho Instruction and submitted to the local Govern- 
meat ^ 

' 63 The Government of Bengal m its resolution No 731 dated 

the 24£h February 1903 had expressed its approval of a suggestion 
which had been made by a committee of a non-official conference 
of M nalim gentlemen that titles should te conferred after eiamin- 
ation m special subjects such as bterature law and theology in 
the same way os titles ore oonferred on students of Sanskrit 
Borne revision of tho modrassah cumculum particularly m regard 
to the mtroduotion of history and geography and the Reaching of 
Tafnr and Hadu (the mterpretation of the Quran and the tradi 
taona) was advocated by the 1907-08 Conferehce It was agreed 
that the courses lu the madraasahs should be' spht up mto three 
stages to be called junior or school classes extending over a period 
of sn years senior or college classes extending over a penod 
of five years , title classes extending over three years. The title 
olasses were to be opened m the Calcutta Madrassah only the 
junior and semor classes were to be taught in the Hooghly And 
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all other madrassalis v Inch v ere alloi\cfl to send up candidates 
ior the examination of Bengal inadrassahs. 

54 The coiiiscs m the junior classes included Urdu, Persian, 
Arabic, arithmetic, geogiaphy of the rvorld vith special reference 
to India, history ot India and dull. In view of the fact that 
TJidii, while it was not the mother tongue of many students in 
some madrassahs, was the medium of instruction in general use> 
a considerable portion of the time available was allotted to the 
systematic study of that language In coimcMon with the teaching 
of Persian, an attempt was to be made to introduce tlic direct 
miethod of language teaching The books pi escribed, though not 
wholly suitable, were the best that were then a\ailable. The 
syllabus in arithmetic was practically cejun alcnt to the present 
matriculation sjdlabus It is significant thaP the teaching of 
Quran w’as not included m the s)dlabus 

55 jMr Earle in the letter in which he forwarded the proposal 
of the 1907-08 Conference to the Government of Bengal gave the 
following explanation for calling the senior classes college 
>classes — 

“ It is desirable that some explanation should be given on this point, 
because the claims of students to be considered as inoie than mere school- 
boys are apt to be overlooked, and this leads to undesirable results 
The right of students in the semor classes to be considered as college students 
is clear when it is exjilained that students of the fifth-} ear semor (or college) 
-class read beyond the umversity M A courses in Persian or Arabic " 

56 Separate books were prescribed for Sunni and Shia students 
in respect of law and theology. The absence of such provision 
had operated to prevent Shia students from entering the 
inadrassahs , and though the number of such students was 
mot expected to be large, it was considered desirable to make 
provision for them 

57 Tke courses in the senior classes included the revision of 
arithmetic, the first four books of Euchd, logic, rhetoric, philosophy, 
Mushm law and jurisprudence, the Arabic language and literature 
and the Persian language and hterature Persian was optional 
for students who took Enghsh 

68 For the title examination a student was expected to study 
a speciahsed course in one of the following subjects — 

(1) Hadis (the traditions), Tafsir (interpretation of the Quran), 
Aqaid (theology), and the general history of Islam 
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(2) Fiqh (MaKammadan law) tJsul (Mahammadan ]tznflprn 

dence), and the general history of Islann 

(3) Literature rhotono prosody and the general history o£ 

Islam 

(4) Logic philosophy and the general history of Islanu 

69 The question whether English should be made compulsory 
was thoroughly discussed and n^atived It was thought that a 
student who desired to learn English thoroughly must join the 
Anglo-Ponoan Department of the Calcutta Madrassah It was 
arranged that English should be taught m the three top classes 
of the junior madrassah and m the fire classes of the senior 
mtdrassah The students m the title classes were not allowed to 
study English it was considered either that they should hare learnt 
English before or would bo wilhng to postpone its study until 
later A epcoial two years course m Englisfi was recommended for 
students who had passed the senior fifth year class and for those- 
who had token the title course In order to encourage the study 
of English SIX scholarships of the volue of XU 2 a month tenable 
for one year were to be created and made tenable by those pupils 
who took up English as an optional eobjcct 

GO The question as to the ettfndard of English receired conaid'- 
erablo attention at the Conference. The ongmol proposal was 
that the teaching of English should be earned to a stage equirolent 
' to the BA- standard of thd Calcutta Umrersity Dr (now Sir 
Denison) Boss howerer clearly ahowed m a nete of the 3rd 
March 1908 a copy of which is attached to the proceedings of the 
fifth meeting of the sub-committce, that it was undesirable to 
specify tbe standard in terms of unirersify attainments. He 
observed that it was on undoubted fact that the course of Muslim 
classics, as Wugbt at the madrassahs produced men of cotmider 
able culture and that he pcrsonillly knew at least hAlf a doren 
Musalmans, whose working knowledge of Engiish was far in advance 
of that of the a^sWage B A. in spite of tbe foot that they had never 
been near a high school or read for the matnoulation examination. 
The standard to be aimed at was a thoroughly good wprking 
knowledge of English and this would it was thought, be acquired 
if as proposed a student studied English for threfi years in 
the three highest classes of the junior (or school) department and 
for five years in the semor (or college) department along witK 
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'other subjects, and then underwent a special course of instruction 
in Enghsh only for a further period of two years. 

-61 fklr Earle recommended that a madrassah student who 
had passed the semor madrassah examination and had taken 
Enghsh throughout his training fiom the proposed 4th year class 
of the jumor department upwards, and who had passed an examr-' 
nation in Enghsh, at the end of the special two years’ course 
refeiied to in paragraph 59 above, should be considerecl by Govern- 
ment as equivalent to a man who had taken a umveisity degree ^ 
These proposals were generally approved by^ the Lieutenant-Gover- 
nor of Bengal,^ but the special course has not been estabhshed 
The Conference reviewed the strength and quahfications 
of the staEs of the various imadrassahs and made defimte proposals 
for their improvement They recommended the mitiation at the 
Calcutta Madrassah of tutorial classes m Arabic and advocated 
for the purpose of these classes the importation of an Arabic scholar 
from Egypt who, it was proposed, should be recruited outside the 
grades of the educational services on a five years’ agreement on a 
salary of Rs 600 a month The additional cost involved m these 
proposals was Rs 9,720 a year foi the Calcutta Madrassah, and 
Rs 9,456 for the Hooghly Madrassah 

62 Mr Earle’s proposal was that the general rule that Urdu 

was not to be considered a medium of instruction for Musahnans 
in the Presidency and Burdwan Division^ should be retamed , 
but that, in exceptional places where the bulk of the Mushm 
population spoke Urdu-as their vernacular, instruction should be 
imparted through the medium of that language It was pointed 
out that such an arrangement was m accordance mth the prmci- 
ples underlying the scheme of vernacular education, mz , that 
children should be taught through the medium of their own 
vernacular r 

63 There lemamed only the question of the appointment of 
teachers of Urdu as a second language No matter of principle 
was her e mvolved In 1 889 the Government of Bengal had approved 
of Urdu being taken up as a second language in schools in Bengal, 

^ Letter from the Director of Public Instruction, Beugrl, no 246 T, dated lOtli 
June 1903 ' 

° Letter from the Government of Bengal, no 3855, dated loth August 1908 

® Para 65 below 
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^rhc^c^c^ an Urdu teacher could bo provided It was pointed 
out at that tune that unless Alusbm boys learnt something of Urdu 
m the lower ola'wcs of high schools they were compelled to begin 
Persian while they were etiU totnll} unprepared for the mtclhgent 
stndv of that language. The Government of Bengal emphasised 
the desirabilit} of additional teachers being appointed for Urdu 
teaching 

64 The Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal (Sir Andrew Fraser) 
acccptc<l the scheme which had been worked out by the Conference 
and requested the Director of Public Instruction to submit definite 
proposals for the gradual introduction of tbo scheme as funds 
permitted lie considered hoaover that tbo costly experiment 
of the importation of an jVrabio scholar from Egj'pt could not 
be justified m the state of provincial finances which then prevailed, 

(C) Tht reformed viadroMah tcJieme 
05 Tlio representatives of Eastern Bengal were not satisfied 
with the d’^i^ion amvod at by the Conference summoned by 
Air Earle They comidcrod that a more modcmiacd mndrossah 
cumculum was dosimblo and that English had not been given a 
sufllcicntly prominent place Thodcsirabilit} of holding a separate 
conference for the Province of Eastern Bengal ami Assam was 
urged and the Pro-vnncial Muhammadan Educational Conference 
which met in ilvincnsingb m 11K)8, suggested the constitution of a 
committee which might be convened for the purpose The local 
Go\ ernment approved the appointment of a committco which met 
m 1900 Shams-ul Ulama \balvaar AVahoed, after consulting a 
number of Uhiinas m various parts of India prepared and sub 
nutted a s) Uabus for the consideration of the committee 

00 The Committee met in 1010 and recommended that the 
junior course of madrassahs should consist of soven classes as 
against six m Bengal The chief features of this proposed course 
were — 

(i) Largely to secularise tho course 

(t») Save m Dacca city ta teach tho secular subjects through 
tho medium of Bengali 
(in') To omit Persian , _ 

{iv) To make English compulsory in all except the two lowest 
classes 
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The course was so framed that a pupil, after passing the final^exa- 
miuation of the junior madrassnh, miglit eitlici enter Class VII of 
a high school {? c , the longest class in the high section of the school, 
Class X being the top class) or the lowest class of a senior madrassah 
The teaching of the Quiaii was iiitioduced and Aiabic was to be 
taught on modern lines 

67 The senior comse of the madia^ah was to extend over four 
years , and the committee recommended that English be com- 
pulsory Shams-ul-XIlama Kamaludiini Ahmed, the Superintendent 
of the Chittagong Madrassah, dissented from the opinion of the 
majority on two grounds (?) the c^oiirsc proposed was already 
heavy, (^^) it was useless to try and proceed too fast , and Engli<=:h 
had abeady been made a compulsory part of the j'unior course — 
The course of the senior department included mathematics, 
elementary physics, philosophy, logic, jurisprudence and law, the 
Arabic language and hterature and the principles of Islam 

A title course which followed the same lines as those on which 
the course put forward by the Earle Conference was based was 
also proposed \ 

08 Mr H Sharp, who was then Director of Pubhc Instruction 
m Eastern Bengal and Assam, m putting these proposals before 
Government pointed out certain difficulties in the immediate 
adoption of the scheme The chief difficulties were the expense, 
the want of teachers, the breach with the Calcutta ]\Iadrassah and 
want of suitable text books Sir Sharp pointed out that the 
revised cmriculum attempted too much and contained a hetero- 
geneous rnixture of subjects 

69 Mr E Nathan was the next to take up the case The posi- 
tion which he assumed was that the revised curiiculum shouldlie 
as simple as possible, and should be introduced mto as many m'a- 
diassahs as financial considerations would permit With this object 
in view a conference was held in Dacca m Slarch 1912, when the 
proposals of the 1910 Conference^ were taken as a basis of discus- 
sion, and such modifications in them weie suggested as appeared 
bkely to make the course simpler and more practicable 

70 These revised proposals were undei the consideration of 
the Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam at the time of the 
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redistributioii of temtonea , and before any further progreas had 
been made the Government of India had announced their mtention 
of estabhflhing a residential university at Dacca ^ 

71 The Dacca University Committee decided to adopt the 
suggestion of the Government of India that a Department of 
Islamic Studies should be included m the new University of Dacda 
They took as a startmg-pomC^ the proposals made by the Dacca 
Conference of March 1012 These proposals contemplated a junior 
department with seven ol^ksses and a semor department with five 
On the advice of the sub-committee which was specially appointed 
to consider the matter the Dacca University Committee reduced 
the number of classes to six and four respectively they approved 
generally the syllabus for the lower classes and worked out a detailed 
syllabus for the upper classes The whole question was farther 
examined in March 1913 at an informal conference over which 
Mr Nathan presided and some slight modifications ^rere made m 
the text-books prescribed for the junior department The courses 
comprise instruction m the Quran Urdu» Bengali anthmetiOi 
geography history English ixabio drawing and handwork and 
dnlk In the senior classes attention is concentrated on Arabic 
Enghah and mathematics * 

72 The Government of Bengal m its resolution No 450 T G 
dated 31st July 1916 approved of the scheme and described it os 
follows — 

The Governor in Council is sstisfled that the ^lUlnis o{ studies drawn 
up by experts m oonsnltaboa with the leaders of the Muhammadan commun^ 
is well calculated to seire the iu^eet interest of that oommumty Hu 
Excellency in Connell has accordingly iemded to adopt this ■yllabui for 
all Government msdnssshs except the Calcutta Modiawln While not 
absolutely debamng from Oovemment aid such institutions as adhere to 
the orthodox course the Governor in Council will m future give preference 
to thoee that adopt the new coarse and entertain a atafi cn the stale 
preeoribed. 

From one point of view the reformed madrassah comae may be regarded 
as preparatory to the Islaimo studies of the Dacca Umversity rt is, however, 
complete in itself, and students who wish tojmas from a madraasah to any 
university course other than that of Islamic studies will not flnH themselves 
hopelessly handioapped by reason of then lack of knowledge of general MibJ^te. 


^ Pinu B ol the rMohiUon ol the Gortnuimt of Bengtl, no, 100-T G dated Jiily 
SIrt. lOli I KO also Chapter VI para. 60. 

Bee the rchime of appendioe* to this repert where the eocraei are set out 
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The two outstanding features of this course are — 

(1) the omission of Persian , and 

(2) the inclusion of Enghsh as a compulsory subject 

With regard to the first of these points, the Governor in Council fully 
realises that 60 years ago a Muhammadan in Bengal vuth no knowledge of 
Persian would not have been counted an educated gentleman , but he is 
informed that even the most earnest advocate of Persian now recogmses how 
utterly opposed to all sound educational principles it is to attempt to make 
a boy learn five languages, mz , Bengah, Urdu, Enghsh, Arabic and Persian 
A knowledge of Bengah is obviously indispensable , without at least a good 
woiking knowledge of Enghsh a Muhammadan cannot hope to make his 
way m the world , Urdu is, as it were, a link between the Muhammadans of 
Bengal and those of other parts of India , Arabic is the language of Islam 
Between Persian and Urdu there is a close affimty, and during the last 50 
years a great development has taken place in Urdu htertature The Governor 
m Council beheves that Urdu, if properly taught, will contnbute as much 
to the culture of Muhammadans at the piesent day as Persian did some 50 
years ago Under the circumstances. His Excellency in Council has decided, 
not without regret, to ormt Persian from the school course , and he notices 
that even Mr Earle’s Conference, which was mchned to be conservative, 
made Persian optional with Enghsh ” 

The Groveinor m Council also assigned special funds out of 
•which the madiassahs adopting the reformed course might be 
assisted , the Government grant was not usually to exceed half 
the total working cost of the mstitution 

73 The Eeport on Public Instruction m Bengal for 1915-16' 
summarised the position as follows — 

“ The reformed madrassah scheme is an attempt to bring a system of 
specially Islamic education more mto hne -with the requirements of modem 
hfe How far it will succeed, it is impossible as yet to sa)”- In the Chitta- 
gong district it has resulted m a heavy fall in the numbers attending the 
more important madrassahs and the establishment of a number of prjyate' 
madiassahs teaching the old course The feehng in Chittagong is^that the 
reformed course, while it wiU not produce good tnullahs, etc yili fail to turn 
out a Moslem capable of competmg ^vlth others in secular hfe Those who 
think that the reform was in the right direction hope that the scheme will 
eventuaUv secure pubhc confidence, but thev consider that this will take 
tune ” “ 

(D) The letenUon of the orthodox^ couise at the Calcutta Wladiassah 

74 The Government of Bengal decided that one Government 
madrassah in the Presidency should continue to teach the orthodox 
comse, either without Enghsh or with Enghsh as an optional 
subject Opimons had been collected as to which madrassah 


^ See para 89 and footnote. 
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should retain the old course, and they almost aU pointed to the 
Calcutta Madraesah as the one m Tvhich the orthodox oourse should 
he maintained. It was therefore decided that the reformed course 
should not be adopted in the Calcutta Madrasaah 

76 The Government of Bengal, before deciding that the ortho- 
dox madraasah course should oontmue to be taught m the Calcutta 
JIndrassah hod addressed a lettw^ to the leading Musalmans of 
Bengal and to the seoretanes of various onjumons in which the 
following question was put — 

In order therefore to meet the wiehea of the atnotly orthodox Muham- 
pifK^ni Gtrremment u idmed that'it will bo neceMaiy to have at least 
one modrassah m the proTmoo for teaching the old orthodox oourse without 
Fnglith Ha only question remaining to be decided ii'TThich of the existing 
Eoadrassahs shall 1^ selected for this purpose. 

70 It IS mterestmg to note that out of tha twenty two corres- 
pondents who rephed to this question fourteen were in favour 
of the Calcutta Jlodrassah (four of these were in favour of organising 
a modernised course alongside of the orthodox course) three were 
m favour of the Chittagong Madraasah two were in favour of the 
Hooghly Madraasah while two held that there should be an orthodox 
znadras&ah at more than one place The Muslim Association of 
Bmajpore was not in favour of any madraasah retaining the 
orthodox course 

■Dnder the present condition of our society ” it wrote “ tre would like 
thst "F-ngliah sho^ oocompuny the teaching of the orthodox ooune in Arabic 
to make our Uaulvis better enh^tened and thus useful membeis of our 
imciety than they have hitherto ooen. In this twentieth century ITuham 
Qi^ns should not lead then lives as antidelnvisns bat os usefol cituem 
jaDv alrve to their present surroundings. 

77 At a conference held at Chittagong on the 18th August 
1913 it was resolved that — 

The madrassahs must of oeceasity take up the reform scheme smoe 
an Engltsh edncatioD Is now-a-days a neoeesity tor the Mohammadan com 
muiuty which has to compete with the Hjadas who have made Rngb^h edu 
cation a spcotality It was the general ieehng of the Conference however 
that provision should be made for the few students who wished to follow 
the old oithodax course. It was agreed that the Calcutta Uadxaaaah could 
most usefully bo reoorved for teaching on the old lines, though it was pointed 
out that even the Oaiontta Madratsah did not turn out u good rnmn as the 
up-country madrasaahs and it would be neoessaiy to reorganise the Olcutta 

* For the refiK'mwl muh iili imrriflnTitm see the rohuoe oi eppendioea to 
report. Ihe Tihunfci BepartmiDt eoukuhtai viH be foond in the Broca Uotmity 
Bepcrt 
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Madrassali Hardly a single man who left the Calcutta Madrassah could 
he called a man of real culture and wide learmng who would command the 
respect of the Muhammadan commumty For this reason if the Calcutta 
Madrassah was to be reserved for the orthodox system it would have to be 
reorgamsed and placed on a sounder basis ” 

78 Shams-ul-Ulama Abu Nasr Wabeed, wbo was consulted, 
said — 

“ Tummg to Western Bengal we find that the madrassah education itself 
is not so popular there ^ While in addition to the Government madrassahs 
there are m Eastern Bengal as many as six full-grown semor (private) ma- 
dcassabs besides two or three in the course of formation, not to speak of the 
innumerable ]umor madrassahs and maktabs, I do not know whether AYestern 
Bengal can boast of a single private semor madrassah or any decent number 
of ]umor madrassahs or maktabs Young men from Eastern Bengal form 
the bulk of the pupils of the Calcutta and Hooghly Madrassahs, who are sure 
not to flock therem, at least m such numbers, if once the reformed course i& 
mtroduced in Eastern Bengal exclusively Those persons of Western Bengal 
who are loud in their cry for the old orthodox course to be followed in the 
Calcutta Madrassah are generally those who would not 'allow any relative 
or friend of theirs, not to speak of their own children, to receive instruction 
m the Calcutta Madrassah (Arabic Department) Yet they are sentimentaUj- 
attached' to the Calcutta Madrassah (^abic Department) as if they look 
upon it as a glorious piece of antiqmty left by some ancestors to be ]ealously 
guarded against any improvement or as a monument of a glonous past when 
the Calcutta Madrassah was established for the purpose of turning out 
scholars fit to monopolise aU the posts of honour and emolument during the 
early days of the British rule m India, when Persian was stiU the court language 
and justice was admimstered in accordance with the Muhammadan law ” 

79 A committee was appointed m 1915 to revise the curiiculum 
of the Calcutta Madrassah Nothing has resulted from the lecom* 
mendations of this comrmttee 

( 

(E) Madmssali exammations 

80 Up to the year 1913, exammations at the end of the senior 
department course were held by the Central Board of Examiners 
of which the Principal of the Calcutta Lladrassah was secretary 
In 1913, orders were issued to the effect that the Central Boaid 
of Exammeis should conduct the lower and higher standard exam- 
ination only The examinations of the mtervening classes were 
to be conducted by the boards of the madrassahs concerned 

81 The title examination was constituted m the year 1912 
and the lumor madrassah examination according to the reformed, 
scheme was held for the first time m March 1917. 
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82 Tho final eiamination of the senior deportments of the 
reformed madrassahs was to be condnoted by the Dacca University 
On account of the postponement of the Dacca University Sohenie 
the Government of Bengal has recently issued orders that a special 
Islamic matriculation examination and a special Islamic mtenne- 
diato examination will be held in 1019 and 1921 respectively ' 

83 In the year 1910-17 four Government and seven aided 
senior randrossahs sent up 254 candidates, of whom 191 passed 
For the lower standard 11 madrassahs sent up 810 candidates, of 

^ whom 200 passed For the title examination the Calcutta Ma 
drassah sent np six candidates of whom five wore successful. 


(F) Summarif of evidence before the Oommisnon 

84 Tho reform of tho madrassahs has been a thorny question 
for oCer half a century and the reforms recently introduced on 
the recommendations of tho Earle Conference and the Reformed 
ifadrassah Committee do not appear to have given full satisfoc 
tion 

85 The Musalmann of Bongo] say in tho memorandum* which 
they presented to the Commission — 

Tbs Mohammadaiu havmg been to roddenly tbxmm out of Qovexnmeat 
patronfl^ were Uhea tbook could not give up the study of a louguaro 
so Vitaly connected with thetr eocud and religious hfe and consequently 
the Arahio Deportineiit, Calcutta Msdraessh continued to be run an the old 
lines witb the result that it lost much of its former utility SchoUti passing 
from it DO longer enjoy the good fortune of being employed in Govemment 
semce not to speak of a few maroage registrazsbipa, of Feman and Aiabio . 
teachenhipe m high EnglUh eohools, for i^ch alio a knowledge of Englisb 
has Dowdieoome neoeasary Under the oircumitancee they have been rednoed 
to the necesrity of either tnmmg r^^ous hawkers Uving mainly on the 
chanties of others, or beooming tntomi and muaaint attached to some 
iDOeqnes at starving wages " 

80 ilaulvi Abdul Kanm* writes — 

A large number of orthodox Mnsalmani, who cared more for religicma 
than for secular edneabon contmued to send their children to the madrassahs 
instead of to the schools and coUeges As, however their course of studi« 
was not revised in view of modem idea* and present condibont, the tnadrtssah 
student!, as at present educated, are not qualified for any useful career in 
hie and many of them have to a burden upon the community In order 


* See panu lOT below 

* Geoenl UmDOtuida. p««e 173. 
*/Wi,pieel71 
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to remedy this unsatisfactory state of things, the course of onental studies 
has lately been jcevised and proposals for further revision are under consid- 
eration But, unless the madrassab students acqmre a fair knowledge of 
Enghsh, they can neither properly earn their livelihood nor make themselves 
very useful to society 

The question of the English education of Arabic scholars, therefore, demands 
careful consideration It is a matter in which the Musalmans are vitally 
interested For the commumty cannot be influenced for good or for evil 
to such an extent by anybody else as it can be by the ulamas It is through 
them that the great majority of the people can be reached It is, therefore, 
essentially necessary in the interests of the commumty as well as of the Gov- 
ernment that the madrassah students should be given such an education as 
wiU make them mtelligent and enlightened citizens ” 

87 Duiing our tours m Eastern Bengal we received no com- 

plaints about the reformed madiassahs, but Khan Bahadur Maulvi 
Aminul Islam^ in his note on madrassahs writes — ' - 

“ It is an accepted principle that Muhammadan secular and religious 
education must go hand in hand , one is inseparable from the other It was 
with this object m view that Government was pleased to introduce the reformed 
madrassah scheme which is a compromise between the present madrassah'^nd 
school education, the object being to meet the special reqmrements of those 
members of the Muhammadan commumty who are not satisfled with the 
purely secular education now imparted m schools nor with the purely rebgious 
education given in madrassahs Expenence has shown that this experiment 
' has not met with success The education given in a reformed madrassah 
does not fit them for the ordinary vocations of hfe nor give them sufficient 
knowledge of Islamic laws to make them useful as rebgious gmdes A system 
of education must be evolved which should ensure that the nsing generation 
receive in youth a sound and healthy training and be improved morally and 
mtellectually, so that they may become useful members of society ” 

88 Complaints were also made to us on the unsuitability of 
the courses The Musalmans of Calcutta complained that the 
two years’ special course in Enghsh provided m the Earle scheme- 
has never been made available in the Calcutta Madrassah 

89 Mr A H Harley^ writes — 

“ In Egypt, durmg Lord Kitchener’s recent adxmmstration, a revised course 
on these biles was introduced into the stronghold of orthodoxy, Al-Azhar 
The trend, therefore, favours the retention of the old and the addition of the 
modem, and it is not out of place to mention that certain onentahsts have 
advocated the erection of, the new on the old and not the replacement of the 
latter as has practically occurred 

It would not however be fair to regard madrassahs as theological depart- 
ments only and to award alumm a special degree and leave them with no 


^ General Memoranda, page 167 
* Ih%d , page 164 
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better progpeo ta than they now enj<^ Stadenta of madmsstha would in an 
Islamic country bo qnafified for Government poata 

The comso of atndiea m thcao orthodox ae min anee u traditional i 
the acienoes necesaory for the mterpietation of the Koran are the mam 
anbjecta of_ study the remainder being those acienoes which the Arabs 
learnt from foreign pooplea. In the Kotnnm aciencea are inclnded' the^ 
traditiortal or rebgioos aoicncce end the hngnistio aciences *''the latter \ 
oompnao the intellectual or philosophical acicDcea (also caDed tho sciences 
of the foreigneiaT 


I — Aatire Bctencca 

1 Koranw Exegesis (11 mol Tafslr) 

2 Koranic Textual Cnticism (nmal-QoiiWt) 

3 Science of Apoatoho Tradition (Ilmol Uadia) 

4 Junsprudence (¥iqh) 

B Schokatic Theology (Ilmal Kalam) 

0 Grammar (Nahw) 

7 liCXKO^phy (Ln^) 

8 Rhetono (Bayan) 

9 lateratnro (Adob) 

ll — f*om jH Science* 

1 Philosophy (Falaalah) 

2 Geometry (lOndesah) 

3 Astronomy (UmoI-NQjnis) 

4 ilufio (Mtunoi) 

B Medwme (Tlbo) 

6 ilag^ and alchemy (A1 Bihr wol Kiniiya) ^ 

The foreign aaenecs arc almost entirely omitted from the present Bengal 
madrassah course only philosophy (inoniding logic) and geometry being ^ 
retained and it ts nnlflcely that of the remaining four ai^ except medicine 
will be restored to the currvjulum.”^ 


* WhDe Ur Htfkj’i •Teteamit b • oqnro t aoeoust of the bedr of the emrloolam 
of the orthodox mxdriMeh, It nnat bo temembered that the Dart-t tfixaua or hizmfa 
■Tllxbas wbkh b •tUl Ueght ta the Oelnitt* Uidrunh vu Introdooed bj UdIIa 
K bamoddhx fihahri, « nstdeat o( Sthxfi mx lAokxitov txid that H b oeUed xher hb 
name. Ihb lIuM Ured daring the rei g n of Aluogtr 1 wd ra the fotnider of the 
tUDOu Ar»hlo Hhoo) of Lncktiov knenra u FfauigblUehaT Ittnj of the boob vhkh 
we taed in ofcneitec with the Kbwnlo ejUsbat were wrtttai hj the papfb of Holla 
Kbammldio BOielrl The oommntwy on kigio wu written by Usolrl TTtnvlnT^ of 
Sondlk, e popQ of lUnlrl NTnmtMiiiin, eod book on irpKmtmaJjn Uw vu wtiUtn 
by Haflx HohIbalUh of Blhu e pnpO of Btsuhri Nbwnaddin a fathef. 

Ihe Nbamie aylUboa wu modiSed ta Delhi by Rhah Waholbh (known u Uohaddb) 
who htrodaoed into h the tewhing of Htdb (the tndlttona of the Fropbet). The modi 
floadVm ww eocepted by the eohools of liiek&ow end Deobeod. rrUehai wu 

Inlrodooed In BengxI by Hahe Behmi'Olom. Boa of UaQa Hlx&mnddln. See the Tobuos 
of eppeodtoee to thb report 
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90 Great stress has been laid by some of our witnesses on 
the study of English Enghsh is a compulsory subject in the le- 
f ormed madrassahs and the Dacca Committee recommended that 
every student of the Islamic studies department should be taught 
and examined in Enghsh as a compulsory subject Though 
Enghsh is becoming more popular in the Arabic department of the 
Calcutta Madrassah, there seems still to be strong opinion that 
it should not be made a compulsory subject, at any rate in the 
semor department of that institution Mr Harley^ writes — 

“ From the middle of last century efiorts were frequently made to bnng 
the Calcutta Madrassah and with it the affiliated madrassahs throughout'- 
Bengal into hne with Government and private arts colleges, but the most 
that was conceded was the introduction of English as an optional subject 
into the Arabic department At present about one-third of the 550 

students in the Arabic departmeht take English m preference to the alter- 
native language Persian ” 

91 Shams-ul-Ulama Vilayat Hussain^ writes — 

“ I suggest that the courses of studies m the Arabic department should 
be made more up to date and that the Muhammadan students should be 
taught English to such an extent as would enable them to conduct work 
in that language Provision should accordingly be made in the Calouuta 
Umversity so that they may be exammed there in the courses of study and 
after passing their examination they may be given some diploma and title, 
and the various branches of Government services should be opened to them ” 

92 One of the deputations of Calcutta Musalmans submitted 
a memorandum on madrassahs of which the following is an 
extract — 

" On account of the past history of the (Calcutta) Madrassah, the Muham- 
madans of Bengal axe very touchy about it and we therefore beg that in the 
changes that we have suggested two fundamental pnnciples should be 
observed — 

(a) The teaching of English should not be compulsory for every student 
It should be optional The Umversity, if it thinks proper, may 
difierentiate such students by awarding degrees of difierent names 

(5) The Dars-e-Nizamia should continue to be taught in the Calcutta 
Madrassah The recogmtion of such courses by the Umversity 
IS not without parallel ” 



^ General Memoranda, page 164. 
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08 The general opinion in Western Bengal appears in fact 
■to be in favour of encouraging the study of English m the Calcutta 
Hadraasah without making it obhgatory on every pupiL 

94 There is undoubtedly a general demand for onental studjM 
preferably associated with the study of Enghah Maulvi Abdul 
Eanm djaws attention to this demand m a passage already quoted ^ 
In the memorandum placed before us by the Musalmanfl of Bengal 
this demand is explained as follows — 

We the lluhammadanfl In Bengal, «« too closely boxmd up with om 
rehgion, and there irstill a strong demand for ftadjea on the old and tradi 
tional Imee with or withcmt a good wortiM kncrwledge of Engluih which may 
be a paasport to Government service TSieiefore it la very desirable that 
iacUitiM ibonld be afforded to the students of modrwsaha teaching the 
orthodox course, when they evmoe an eager desne to learn the language of 
their mien as a means to worldly emolnmetnts because thereby OoVemment 
would be able to foster around it a bend oi loyal servanti and fiuthful snlnects 
who bv their religious training would sniely bo much more devoted to Gov 
eniment than the votanes of a matenalistio secular edneabom * 

96 Mr Harley in the note abeady referred to says that the 
trend of opinion favours the retention of the old and the addition 
of the modei^ He adds that certain orientalists advocate the 
erectioi^f the new on the old rather than the substitution of the 
new for the old and suggests that the reformed madraasah scheme 
involves a somewhat too abrupt severance with the past, 

90 Mr J H Cunningham the Director of PuhUo Instruction 
in Assam when advising his Government m 1913 on the Dacca 
University Department of Islanoic Studies and the reformed 
madraasah scheme wrote as below Mr Ounningbam has sub- 
mitted to ufl as evidence the letter which he then wrote to the 
Government of Aavnn with the mtimation that he has not m 
the mterval, found it necessary to modify hia views — 

On behalf of Aisain 1 would enter a caveat bgainat the estabhahment of 
a department of Islamic studiei as part of the new Umvoistty 

The special Xslamio courses are mtended to oairy to them oompletioa 
the studies of the msdiaasah — todoUow upon a oouise of instruction differing 
both in aim and content from the couzsea regarded as suitable fen the gene- 
ralitr of the people. The ordinary courses are thoee of the high ■ohoob— 
a secular mstitution which seehs to qaahfy pupils of aH denominationi for 
ordinary dtuenihip The courses of the madraasah on the other b*nd are 
aectanan and lead to the direct social and religious service of TbIutti- 




Pm. SO 
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For long the conservnlism of Mulmnimadans 1ms loci thorn to establish 
and support madrassahs in preference to secular schools \\ith the ad\ance 
of education the madrassahs ha^c naturally transcended their narroicor 
functions and attracted a more general public The Know ledge of Islamic 
languages and of the subjects taught m the madrassah has been held m such 
high esteem that an attendance in the first few cln'jses has been regarded 
as satisfying the requirements of an ordinary education The JIuhanmmdan 
community has so boon diverted from the general course of ad%ancc and 
has lagged behind whilst other communities pressed forward E\cn for tho'^c 
of the students who have entered the madrassahs with a mow to complete 
the courses, the instruction has been unsuitable, clinging to an orthodow 
long out of date and fastened m mefficiencv b} the cvclusion of liberal 
influences 

In these circumstances, attempts have been in force for some time to 
reform the madrassahs, to bond their courses to join with those of the high 
schools, to bring influences of compulsion to bear upon the more conservntir e 
portion of the community by insisting upon the stud}^ of English and the 
importation into the cumculum of modern courses of instruction in such 
subjects as anthmetic and geography As a result, courses have been pro- 
posed which are heavily overweighed in the attempt to make a single system 
answer the demands of divergent purposes — 

I turn now to consider the suggested courses of instruction 

As the Koran is to be taught in the first two classes it may be assumed 
that the course is self-contained — ^that it begins from the begmmng, requinng 
no previous mstruction in a school The period of the jiuiior course covers 
the first SIX years of school hfe, and in that time a pupil has to learn three 
languages m addition to his own vernacular With this may be compared 
the curnculum of a lower pnmary school, which covers a five, nominally 
a four, years* course during which it is found difficult to instiU into the pupils 
an elementary knowledge of a single vernacular The junior course is further 
to be cumbered by an additional year’s instruction in general subjects for 
those who wash to pass on to a high school The jumor madrassah wall there- 
fore handicap its pupils by imposing upon them a heavier task of learmng 
and givmg their competitors a year’s start ahead of them 
>At the end of the jumor course pupils will have the option of going on 
to a high school or of remaimng m the madrassah for four years with a view 
to quah^ung for matriculation in the Department of Islamic Studies It is 
of the essence of the scheme that those who complete the full madrassah 
course should be as weU quahfied in English as the ordinary pupil who passes 
his matriculation from a high school But in the scheme proposed the 
full days’ instruction m and through the medium of Enghsh which obtems m 
the upper classes of a high school is replaced by less than a half-day m the 
madrassah scheme Nor I think can the allowance for Engbsh as a compul- 
sory subject be wisely mcreased , the-first aim of the madrassah must after aU 
remam the traimng of maulvis and rell^ous men and the first requisite the 
knowledge not of Enghsh but of the Islamic law and culture 

It has been urged that an attempt of this kmd is necessary m order to 
attract to education the more orthodox portion of the co mmuni ty This 
may be doubted and it may be apprehended that, while concihation on the 
lines proposed would probably be immediately popular, its effect in the long 
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ran would be to reUrd the coarse of ilahtmmadsn progress I suggest that 
it would be better to face the situstioa, to restrict the msdrassahs m number 
confining them as far os possible to the cdocatiou of those to whom an inti 
mate knowledge of the Islamlo languages and reUgioas culture is essenbai 
and converting the rcpiainder by a gr^ual process into ordinniv schools — 
schools primary for llahammadana staffed by Unhammodsns under Uuham- 
madon management offering special faoiUties to Muhammadan pupils by 
reason of lubsoripttona from the commumtv and differmg only from the 
ordinary hi^ school affording some piepaioticm in the eaiher stages for the- 
study of an Isiamk) Unguago or langoages m the last four years of the school 
course The nnproreroent of madroasoha might then be undertaken with 
out embormssment. Such a poliqr would I believe tend to bnng Muhom 
msdous more ronidly into the general current of 'odvanco and would, at the 
same tune, permit of due concentration on the improvement of madrassoh 
loftmetion proper The scheme now under consideration would have the 
effect of diverting the Muhammadan youth from the samo path os the Hindu 
of imposing upon him a heavier burden of taking the education of a large 
namlm away from the benefit of the general funds devoted to the interest* 
of secular educatioD and of modifving the thorou^mess of the Islamio course 
as a professional teaming by the Importation of elements rrrelevant to its 
purposes * 

07 Vonous suggestions have been made to us for tho im 
provement of mndm&sahs Some of our Muslim correspondents 
with tho Punjab Umvcrsity m tficir minds odvocate the institution 
of on oriental faculty of the Calcutta Unircreity They say — * 
We cannot but feel that the time has now come for the Umveisi^ of 
Calcntta to take these studentamnder iU protecting fold as its sister umver 
rity in the Punjab has already done to its students of oriental hterature and 
learning The s^d Umrenity has established oriental examinations in 
Persian Arabic or Sanskrit, namely Munshl Alhn and Mnnshi Fazil in Persian, 
Manln Alim and Maulvi Fazil in Aiabio and YIshaiod and Shastn m Sanskrit 
and permits the students who have passed the highest examination either 
•in Persian or Aiabio or Sonskni, to present themselree for ezamination m 
the FngKwb papers of the matriculation, intermediate and BA- examinations 
of its Arts ha^ty successively so that any of such oriental students 
obtaining pass marks only m English at the bachelor of arts examination is 
deemed to have* passed the said examination and is admitted to the degree 
of bachelor of arts in that Univeraify The syllabus of studies at present 
current in the Calcutta Madrtsaah op to the stage of the senior fifthvear class 
u practically the same as that of the Mauln Fazil oithe Punjab Uruversity 
while the ot^euhim for its title eourse is much smienor to that and it would 
not be out of place to ask for roch privileges for the Arabic students In 
BengaL • ~ 

98 Maulvi Abdul Kanm* suggests that the University of 
Calcutta should -establish faoulties or oriental studies mmiUt - to 

^ Qaestkn i, 

■ Qrnenl Mecwiradi, [ag« ]7X 
pucelTl. 
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those of the Punjab University. He thinks that the Arabic Depart- 
ment of the Calcutta Madiassah, the course of studies in which 
IS in no way infeiioi to that of the Oriental Faculty in Persian 
and Arabic of the Punjab University, should be lecognised by 
the University, its examination being held either by the University 
or as at present by a Madrassah Board The Maulvi also suggests 
that Calcutta Madiassah students after they have passed the junior 
And semoi madrassah examinations, might be examined by the 
''University in Enghsh only and that, if they satisfy the examiners 
in that subj ect, they should be declared to have passed the university 
■examination 

The Head Maulvi of the Calcutta Madrassah endorses this 
•suggestion ^ 

99 The deputation of Calcutta Musalmans favour the 

Tecognition of the Calcutta Madrassah by the University, but in 
a somewhat different way — \ 

“ The student who has passed the final examination of the Madrassah, 
corresponding to the B A examination, should be perimtted under conditions, 
which we need not discuss here in detail, to study for a special master’s degree 
examination provided that he has acqmred such a workable kfiowledge of 
English that he may be able to read modern Enghsh books on Arabic htera- 
"ture Such a student should also be expected to carry on research work on 
modern hnes The students who have taken this special master’s degree 
will be better quahfied to act as professors in colleges than the students who 
“have taken the M A degree m Arabic from an arts college under present 
■conditions ” 

100 The above conespondents think that the introduction of 
an Islamic Faculty would be advantageous both to the University 
and to the Madrassah 

“ We beg to draw your attention to the desirabihty of institutmg a special 
board for Islamic learmng in the Calcutta Umversity which may conduct 
the madrassah examinations and award the degrees We are led to this 
•conclusion by the foUo-wing reasons — 

(1) The teaching now provided for the study of the M A degree in Arabic 
and Persian is so poor that students after taking their degree 
are not really competent to act as professors m colleges The 
persons who receive their education in the old orthodox style and 
who have a thorough knowledge of Arabic or Persian, or of 
both, are not ebgible to become professors on account of their 
Ignorance of Enghsh The result is that^the colleges have to 
appomt persons whose knowledge of Arabic and Persian is m- 


^ General Memoranda, page 176 
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nffiaent and thni tlie ctaodard of Arabic and Persian gets Icrrer 
every dav ' 

(2) The recognition of the madraasah studies by the University will 
*■ enconmge the teaching of Arabic and the madrawah stndenta 

will find employment as teachers id the eehools and the colleges 
and in othei departments, 

(3) The want of provision of Teralan and Arabio conrsea is one of the- 

complaints of the Mohammadan stodents in Calcntta The 
Mad^wh will alwaya have a atroog stall of Persian and Arable 
teachers and they can alwaya deliver lectores to the students for 
whom the colleges make no provision for the stndv of Persian 
and Arabic ^ 

101 There la m fact a'^ractical tmanimity of opinion that tho 
highest stndicfl of the Arabic Department of tbo Calcutta Uadraasnh 
should bo brought within the sphere of the Calcutta University’s, 
influence. But the way in which this should bo done is not very 
clearly stated 


((7) T/ie present post/ion of madragsahs 
102 The couiM taught in madmssahs whether orthodox or 
reformed is dmded into four stages ^ 

(а) the primary clas^ , (this section of a madra&sah is gene* 

rally called a ma^ah The course when it mcludea a 
certain amoimt of secular mstrnotion is classified as 
part of the primary school system. Malyhs ore fre- 
quently found as distmct institutions existing apart 
from madrassohs.) 

(б) the junior department corresponding roughly to the middle 

section of the ordinary sohool curnoulum 

(c) the senior department corresponding to the high school 

section of the ordinary school cumculum 

(d) the title classes corresponding to umvemty degree courses 
108 A junior madraasah is one which has no class above the 

junior department a semor madrassah is one which has a semor 
department A few mndrassaUs hove title classes above the semor 
department but the Calcutta h^drassah is the only mstitutidn 
which provides full teaching for the title classes 

104 In Bengal there ore thirteen senior madrassahs of which, 
four are mamtamed by Government Seven are aided and the rest 
are unaided institutions All the semor madrassahs have junior'' 
departments attached to them. There are 247 jilhior madrassahs - 
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of which one is maintained by Government, 179 are aided, while 
the rest are unaided institutions 

105 There are 21,222 pupils m semor and junior madrassahs 
of Bengal The total number of Musalmans in high and middle 
schools IS 103,038 Thus 17 1 per cent, of those Musalmans who 
are attemptmg secondary education are being educated m ma- 
■drassahs Those maktab classes which correspond to the infants 
sections of primary schools are not included in these figures 
The number of Musalmans who receive their primary education 
in maktabs is very large 

106 The cost of maintaining 260 semor and jumor ma- 
drassahs is R3,83,63l3 of which Rl,05,646 are covered by "fees 
The average cost per liead in the Government madrassahs is Bs 74 
per annum, of Which R8 6 are met by fees The correspondmg 
figures in the Government high schools of Bengal are R44 9 and 
R24 7 The "cost of education m the madrassahs is therefore 
more by R29 1 than the cost of education m high schools 

107 The final examinations of junior and semor madrassahs 
nre conducted by a board -which works under the Department of 
Pubhc Instruction ' The final examination of the reformed ma- 
drassahs has not yet been held Its first examination was to be 
held m 1919 by the proposed Dacca Umversity and the students 
nfter passmg the examination were to be available for the Islamic 
Department of that Umversity The local Government has recently 
issued orders that the final examination should be conducted by 
'the Department and that the classes of the Islamic Department 
which correspond to the mtermediate classes of the umversity 
comse should be opened m the Dacca Madrassah The Dacca 
3Iadiassah will thus correspond to an mtermediate college described 
>in Chapter XXXII with four high school classes attached to it 

108 The curriculum^ of the reformed madrassah mcludes Arabic 
language and hterature, Muslim law and rhetonq, logic m Arabic, 
mathematics (arithmetic and geometry) , Bnghsh, history and a 
vernacular up to the matriculation standard are also taught The 
history' of India is taught m Enghsh and the subject covers the 


^ Thecumculumof the]tmaorand semor classes is set out m detail in the volume 
.of appendices to this report 
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Hindu Alusljm and Bntish penoda In the two highest classes 
of the senior madmssab, the cumoulum is arranged os follows — 

Period! a T cek 


Arabic Iflngttsge 4 

Vrabic literatore ptoic 3 

\rabic literature poctrj 3 

Khetono aad Mtukm law 3 

Logw taught in Arabic 3 

Anthmetlo and geometry taagbt in En^luh 2 

Enghah (the same course as that prescribed for the 

malTKtilation stage) 8 

Indian hutory — 1 

^ emacnlar (Urdu or BengaE) 3 


109 The ccraifio diffcra from the matriculation course by the 
omission of algebra and the inclusion of logic rhotonc and Muslim 
law which arc oil taught m Arabic from modern books. The stand 
ord of Arabic language and bteratnre is much higher than the 
standard of compulsory or additional Arabio rcqmred for the 
matnculation cxammation 

110 The regulations for the special Islamic matnouktion 
examination distribute the marks as follows — 


Eogli&b 1 papor 


100 

EngUah 11 paper 


100 

Arithmetic and geometry 


lOO 

Indian history 


70 

TemficnUr 


30 

Arahio langiugfl 


100 

Arabic literature 


100 

Rhetoric 


70 

Muflunlaw 


70 

Logic 


60 


Totai. 

800 


Thnty per emt m each subject and thirty three per cent m the 
aggregate arc required to pass the examination m the third dmaion. 

lU We think It desirable thot the examinations of the 're- 
formed madrassahs should be condnoted under the control of the 
aothonty which will be responsible for the secondarv school and 
intermediate examinatioiis Wo have recommended m Chapter 
X.XXT that the reformed madrassah examinations should be con- 
ducted under the final authority of the Secondary and Intermediate 
Board 
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112. The Calcutta Mndrnssah diffcrfa from the other madrassahs 
m the follovmg three a'^pects — 

{a) Enghbh in the Calcutta Madras'^ah is not obligatory , it 
IS alternatn c to Persian 

{h) The Nizamia course is taught and Government has under- 
taken that this airangemcnt shall not be interfered. 
Mith. 

(c) The standard is higher and teaching of a general university 
grade is provided. 

113 The icformcd madiassahs come within the cogmsance of 
the Dacca Univcrsit\ and it is the desire of the jMusiim community 
of Calcutta tliat the Calcutta Madrassah sliould be brought into 
some connexion with the Calcutta University "We discuss this- 
question m Chapter XLII 

(P) Islavuc studies in the Universifi/ 

114 We must m conclusion describe the arrangements made 
by the Umversity for the promotion of Islamic studies The 
Muslim undergraduates in Calcutta have found it difiScult to obtain 
adequate instruction m Persian and Arabic , their mtmber is limited 
and they are to be found distributed amongst alruost all the colleges, 
Dilushm students often have to enter colleges\not af&hated in 
Persian or Arabic and may thus have no opportimity of studying 
these subjects The umveisity authorities reahsed some years 
ago that "this placed Mushm students at a disadvantage and 
that steps should be taken to enable them to keep m touch 
with the elements of Islamic culture With this objects 
in view, the Umversity has maintained teachers of Persian 
and Arabic for the benefit of undergraduate students who are 
attached to colleges not affihated in Persian or Arabic ^ Besides 
this, the Umversity has organised classes in Arabic and Persian 
for post-graduate students The sta:fi consists at present of six 
lecturers, of whom two are common to both branches, one is 
specially assigned to Arabic and three to Persian The number 

of Mushm students who undertake the study of such courses is 
extremely hmited and there have been sessions when there has 
been no student in one or other of these languages This fact 


^ A fee of Es 3, now reduced to Re 1-8, is charged for admission to these classes 
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cannot bo explained merely by the general backwardneaa 
of tbe Mnslun oonminnity m tbe matter of higher education. 
The extremely limited nujnber of Btudents in Axabio and Persi^ 
may bo attributed ■wjth!’bettet reason to the lack of faoflitiea fqr 
adequate training m these subjects at the undergraduate stage. 
But whatever the cause may be the University ought not to 
discontmue these for in addition to the needs of the com 

munity we hove to take into consideration the claims of Islamio 
soholarahip In this connexion we may remark that the ooursea 
proscribed for the M.A d^ree examination in Arabic and Persian 
are neither bo varied nor so comprehensive as those recommended 
m Sanskrit and Pah. On this subject a reference may he made 
to the memorandum of Ur Abdulla al klamun Bnhrawardy ^ In 
fact the subjects Included m any adequate eoheme for the study 
and investigation of Tulftmin onlture are so nnmerons and so 
diversified that the entire Boheme for Persian and Arabic studies 
for the M A. degree examination should be recast In addition 
to Arabic and Persian the Univewnty has^made provision for the 
study oi Ifllamoo history which forms an alternative subject for the 
M.A- examination in history The Board of Higher Studies in 
History baa arranged the post-graduate lectures in Islamio history 
m two broad divisions namely lalamio culture outside India and 
Islamic culture within India. Here agam we find that the Muslim 
students are limited in number and it is plain that the demand 
at present for facilities of this description is of a very reetucted 
character We hope that the fsoihties, such as they emst wiQ be 
utilised m an ever inoreosing degree, and that they will be still 
further developed. c» 

116 Before we conclude this chapter of our report we must 
reiterate what we stated m Chapter VI, namety that m our opimon 
there can be no solution of the problem mvolved m the ©duoational 
baokwardnees of the Muslim* commonity of Bengal which does 
not molude a persistent attempt not only to make madrassaha 
places of real mteUeotual culture and training but also to bring 
them into touch with the needs of modem life 


^ Oenarml pAgei 381-SS2. 
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CHAPTER XVU. 

The Examestation System. 

- 1 — Intioductoiy. 

1 The problems of examination, difficult and important in all 
countries, are nowhere more difficult or important than m India 
and especially in Bengal 

2 In no branch of education does the machmery tend so much 
to become regarded as an end m itself or its smooth and regular 
running (where it exists) as a tribute per be to the excellence of its 
orgamsation , yet in no branch does badness of design, even m small 
and apparently trifling details of the machmery, afiect so profoundly 
the -^hole psychology of education from the school upwards to the 
umversity , and m none is this fact less generally recognised The 
appreciation of the facts shown by many of our correspondents 
IS mdeed both wider and more acute than experience m other 
countries nught have led us to expect , and this is evidence 6f the 
extreme tension, moral and mtellectual, produced m Bengal by 
the exammation system of to-day. 

3 We shah first of aU draw attention to those more obvious 
and strflnng features of the exammation system m Bengal and India 
generally to which our attention has been drawn by official 
pronouncements, or by our witnesses, or by our experience , and 
especially to the efiects of the exammation system on every school - 
and every class room throughout Bengal, on methods of teaching 
and on methods of learning, and on the relations between teachers 
and taught We shah, next enquire into the meanmg and objects 
of degrees and examinations generally, and shall giVe concrete illus- 
trations of the views which we hold on these pomts In the hght 
of these views we shall analyse the evidence which has been submitted 
to us m regard to details — ^many of them details of great practical - 
significance — ^both of the exammation-system, and of the teachmg 
system correlated to it at every pomt ; and we shall discuss BUgges;^ 
tions for reform that have been made to us. We shall mcidentaUy 
make certain proposals m regard to changes that appear to us 

( 140 ) 
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practical and desirable but our Bystematio proposal* will be 
summarised m Chapter XL o£ this report ^ 

4 The influence of eiammations on the school system and the 
matnoulation examination itself have been separately dealt with 
in detail m Chapter 

II — Magnitude of the exaimnaium problem, 

5 Exominatioiifl aa now understood * says the Government of 
India resolutibn on educational poHby of 1904 ‘ are believed to 
have been unknown as on instmment of general education in ancient 
India nor do they figure prominently m the despatch of 1864 
In recent years they have grown to extravagant dimensions and 
therr influence has been allowed to dominate the whole system of 
education m India with the resnlt that mstmotion is confined 
withm the ngid framework of preacnbed courses that all forms 
of training which do not admit of being terted by written exam 
mations are liable to be neglected and that teachers and pupils 
are tempted to concentrate their energies not so much upon genume 
study as upon the questions likely to be set by the erammers.^ 

0 In 19 (W the new rcgulataons for the Umvenity of Calcutta 
under the Act of 1004 came into force. But the ohangee mtroduced 
tmder those r^ulations, though some of them were of rmportance, 
were not of a character to affect the general situation described in 
the resolution qnoted above and since 1004 the mam changes 
have been m the size of the examinations, rather than m their 
character so far os Bengal is concerned 

The total number of candidatee for matnoulation for India os 
a whole m 1004 was S3 800 in rOund numbers in 1910 27 200* 
But it IS to be remembered that these last figures do not include 
the number of candidates for the soHbol leaving examinationB 
which Binoe 19O4diav0 been introduced in Madras, Bombay the 
United Brovmces and the Punjab In 1004 there were 8 800 
candidates for the Madras matriculation, m 1916 only 62, In 
Calcutta the number of candidates for matnoulation m 1904 
was over 7 100 m 1916 over 14 000, m 1917 over 16 000 m 
1918 14 076 ■in 1919 16 921 


8ee ilao -XJU pww. 4t, 43 and jawm. 

* Hh redaction hi mimbcts in 1918 ms daabtle» Budnlj doe to the 
IbeUrdrandlj ofPatn^ 

» L 2 
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7 The g^o^^il^ o[ the exaiiiinaiion is jirrlmps 1)eticr illns- 

tialcd by coinpaLing llic iolal nuinbci of ( nndululo-^ foi inlcrmcdiate 
and bachelois’ cxannnaliojis in llie J''iiciillics of Arts and Science 
f 01 dificicni years. ]^"oi all the Indian iinn eisities, I ho total number 
of such candidates uas in 190 J 3USI under 11,000 , 111 1910, it v.as 
just undci 26,000 ^ The corresponding figures foi the IJnivciMty 
of Calcutta iveic in lound figines 0 000 and 11 200 The total 
nuinbei of all candidates examined In the Uuu eisity of Calcutta 
in 1904 vras just under 16,000 in 1018 it was ncaiU 32.000 - 

S The dimensions that wcic legarded by the Government of 
India as extravagant in 190t have been doubled for Calcutta. 
Calcutta is probably the laigcst examimng university in the world 
and the creation of the umvcisitics at Patna and Bcnaies and 
of a umversity at Dacca will not deprive it of that eminence. 
Nor do ive see any jiossibility oi desirability of the total number 
of exammation candidates in India being dnmmshed AVhat might 
be dimimsheO. (and tins we imagme is w’hat tbc GoveinnDcnt 
of India resolution aimed at dumiiishmg) is the number of 
candidates dealt with by wholesale methods which ride roughshod ‘ 
over teaching orgamsations 

III — Donmnation of the teaching sgslcm hy the examination system 

and its lesidts 

9 The Umversity Commissioners of 1902 expressed the view 
that it was “ beyond doubt that the greatest evil from which the 
system of umversity education m India sullers is that teaching is 
suboidmated to exammation, and not examination to teaching 
The Government of India resolution of 1904 speaks of the domi- 
nation of the w^hole system of education by examination In reply 
to Question 1 of our questionnaire,^ although it does not refei to 


^ 0\Mng to the sjstcm b} ■\\luch Madras candidates lake their degree in parts, and 
during a transitional period took them under tiio dilTercnt sets of regulations, it is not 
possible to gue e\rct figures for this Unn 011,1 tv In the figure giien aboie, the niiinbcr 
oi candidates for the B A at Madras is estimated ns 1,200 

^ The totals are derived from tho table in the Report of the Calcutta Syndicate for 
1918 

Report of the Indian Universities Commission, 1902, page 43 
Do you consider that tho e\istmg system of universitv education affords to young 
Indians of ability full opportumtv of obtnuung the highest training ? If not, m vhat 
mam respects do you consider the existing sjstera deficient from th^ pomt of view ? 
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eiaminations eiplicitly, moro thou 80 witnesses have pointed 
the examination sTStem os one o£ the gravest defects m the 
Bengal system of education ' and many have mdioated that its 
domination of the teaching is the worst feature in the system 
10 ‘ The work of a college m Bengal says Mr J R Barrow 
Ofliomting Prmcipal of the Presidelicy College, is almost entirely 
conditioned by the exammations which have to be passed. The 
professors of chemistry m the same college (Mr Jyotibhushan 
BhadufijDT B B Dey andME.Bidha BhnsanDntta) oomplamthat 
teaoherB have little or no freedom of teaohmg owing to tie rigid 
examination system Nawnb 8yed Nnwabaly Chaudhury regards 
the exammation system ns a great deterrent fsetor m the way of 
true learning In this country says Mr A. 0 Datta, the 
Pnncipal of Muranohand College, Sylhet teachmg is entirely 
subordinate to examination A student s relation witfi the Um 
veraity is only undorsfood-by Indians to be amply by TneanH of the 
exAmination and for the purposes of tie ^raminatiOD Shams ul 
tJlama Abu biasr Waheed of Baoca speaks of the dorunanoe of 
examination Mr K Zaohenah of the Preadenoy College, also 
Bpeoks of the dominance of egumination and the scramble for 
d^frees To my mind says Mr Jatmdra Chandra Quha, 
Professor at Rajshahi it is the examination system of the Univer 


* b«e, for ImtucQ, annran to Qowtioa 1 bji Mr AHaI AH, Mr Jogeodranatii 
BluttacbtiTi, RjJ Dhumoth Birrms Bahador Mr CSiara Chandra Bkvaa, Mr G CL 
Booe Frlndpal of the Bcogabati Ur ChlnUharan ChakraTizti, Priodpal of 

the Darid Hare Training College, Bel LaUlinolieD CSiatterjee Bahadnr FriodpjJ of 
the Jagumath Ccdlege, Dacca, Mr Ramaaanda Cbatterjee Ur Brajeodra Eithore Boy 
Chandhory Mr Sorendraiiatb Dai Qopta, Mr A. C. ^Ua, Prlncipel of Muranohand 
OJlcge Sylbei, Mr ProcDode Chandra Dotto, Mr Bnrmdra Mobaa Gangnli, Mr Patriot 
Oeddea, Dr Ja^enu Ghoah, FrfndpaJ of the Ananda Mohan College, Mj^cneittingb 
Mr IL h OQchiift, Principal of Eriahaoger CoOege Ur Haridai Ooawvny Mr 
Jatjodra niandia Goha, Mr B pin Dabad Gapta, Mr Jogoidra Kaih Hazra, Prindpal 
of Midmpore College, Bhan Bahador Mohammad InnAil , Uaolrl Ahdol Earlm, Mr D E. 
Earre, Mr Eanmamay Ehaatglr ib PnmaohandmKandn, OEg. Prlnolpal of Chittagong 
College Ur Qopal Chandra l^ihtrl. Mr O H. lAngley Mr Ahihay Enmar ITaJfr o, Dr 
D h MaBik, Mr Panohanan Majnmdar the Ber Father A. Kent, Bai Badba Cbaru 
Pal Bahadur People Aaeociatkai, Khnlna, Hal 6rl Nath Boy Bahadnx, Mr E. Badra, 
Princdpal of Bt Stephen a College T Vtht, Ur Atnl Chandra Sen. Bal Satis Chsndra Sen 
Bahndnr Dr Karea Chandra Sm^^opta, Mr SarcDdra Mohan Boa Qnpts Staff 
Serampore CollegB,Dr Prabhn Dutt Sbaatxi. Mr Asuktil Chandra Shoar Me. F 0 
Tnnier OSg. Prfnrtpol of Dacoa OoQeg(i,Mr Hajendranath Vldyathnaan, ilah'imaho 
padhjmja Dr Satis Ohtndra Vldyahbanoa, Shami-nl Ulama Ahn Nac Waheed, Mr E 
Zanhiriah. Some of this erldenoa is dlaertaedhiOhipisr XUI, pprai 12 , 43 anl 51 
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sity that is mainly lesponsiblc for the defective and aborti\c educa- 
tion imparted under its ausjnces ” Spcalving of ‘^cliools, the staff 
of the Serampore College tell us that “ t.he examination at t-he end 
of the course is the only thing that counts, IVaining is at a 
discount, and siicccbs in the examination is the be-all and end-all 
of the system and they add that the .system in vogue is per- 
petuated to a very large extent in the colleges, and that they 
regaid “the piesent iimvcisity .system, and the present s}stem 
of Government administration which make practically c\’^ythmg 
dependent on success m examinations,” os largely re.'^ponsible for 
the evils of the present situation 

11 It would be ^vrong to think that Bengal is exceptional in 
tins respect' Mi S K Rudra, Principal of St Stexihen’s College, 
Delhi, writes — 

“ examinations loom large and co\cr almost the vhole field of wsioii (in 
universities) The vholc s}stem of education is thus greatl}* Mtiatcd ’ 

Dr. Te] Bahadur Sapru, of Allahabad, writes — 

“ the bane of university education in India is, and has been, tbnt both 
the professors and the students ha\c made a fetish of examinations ” 

j\Ir. J G Covemton, Director of Public Iiistiuction m Bombay, 
says the methods of traimng “ look too much to exammations aud 
much of the work done is merely of a mechauihukjand for parti- 
culai examinations,” and that this apphes not only to a large 
majority of students but also to many teachers 

12 It may be thought that these statements are of a somev hat 
general and vague character , but they aie supplemented by a mass 
of mformation supplied m answei to Question 9 The first portion 
of that question enquires specifically whether teachmg is unduly 
subordinated to exarmnation. Of the 213 witnesses who have 
dealt with this portion of the question, 169 have rephed m the 
affirmative, 14 may be classed as doubtful and 30 only have rephed 
in the negative 

13 We may deal first with the negative replies The cones- 
pondents who reply m the negative mclude J\Ir J R Banerjea, 
Vice-Prmcipal of the Vidyasagar College (though he says some of 
his colleagues disagree), and hlr EQiudi Ram Bose, Prmcipal of the 
Central College the latter regards subordination of teachmg to 
suitable tests or exammations, such as exists in the Calcutta 


^ Question 9 
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Univoiaity aa a diaoiplmary provision of high educational value ’ 
Mr A H. Horloy, Principal of the CJaloutta Mudraasatf- (wnting m 
consultation with Khan Bahadur Ammul Islam) appears to share 
that view IIo wntea — 

I do not consKicr thnt teaching u unduly fuhonhnntcd to examinations 
In Bengal the student mtellect is discoTBiro and I consider that it requires 
the diBciphne ol the cxammatiou ajitcin ifhereby it may bo confined to inten^ 
sire application for a •period to eesoutbla vliich are tho condition of further 
progreas. 

It 18 dear that imo cxamming may convoy suggestions of value 
to a largo number both of teachers and of taught that it may draw 
attention to essential portions of a subject which aro m danger of 
being neglected and that oinnuners m their reports may bo able 
where tcaohera ore not competent, to draw attention to mistakes 
in their teaching revealed by concordant but erroneous answers of 
the canaidatcs But tho qucstion^put was not whether cramma 
tions may not exert hcncCcml os well as mjunoua effects on 
teachingr a pomt which few would contest, but wbother there is 
validity in tho cntiosm that teaching is at present unduly sub^ 
ordinated to oxamioation and to this wo regard the reply as 
overwhelmingly in the affirmative not only from the number 
of witnesses who take this view, but from the variety of then 
experience the positions they occupy ancf the conclusive nature 
of their testimony 

14 Mr J M Bose of the Prcsidonoy College,^ tells us that tho 
average student of Calontta Umvoraity makes no attempt what 
ever to take an intcHigent mtorcst m his subjeot, except in bo fat 
as It IS necessary for tho passing of the oxanunation and that it is 
hi3 mvanablo oxpencnce and that of most of his colleoguee that if 
ho attempts to lUustrato tho lootnrea by bringing m any subjeot 
such as aeroplane stabihty or wiroloas telegraphy tho t<fflohor is 
immediately asked if that subject is included m the syllabus of tho 
TJniveisity The students, says Mr Pumaohandra Kundo, Offg 
Principal of Chittagong College — 

prefer that lecturer who giressyrtematio note* and point* out impor 
tant queetion*. To avoid the riik of unpopularity and henco ineffloienoy 
even an able lecturer aUhw* hi* lecture* to dogonarate into coaching work 
To meet tho demand* of the vast majority of *tiidentB he ha* to aacnSce the 
inteDectual development of the eorneat and lincote student* of supenor 
ahihtic*„who otherwl*e might have bad the best posaiblo training. • 


* QimtIoQ 0 

* Queetkm 1 
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“ Teaching,” says Blr Sudmerscn, Piincipal of Gauhati College,^ 
“ IS entirely siihoidmatccl to examinations Tlic student lesents 
anything outside,” and he adds that a definite attempt to 
secuie vnde leading of a subject by a particulai member of 
his staff led to “ almost empty benches m the following year ” 
The whole atmosphere, says Mi Siiieiidianath Das Gupta of the 
Chittagong College,” is so much charged vnth the ideal of doing 
well m examination that it becomes impossible foi any professor to 
hold out a higher ideal with fair success Tlic students, says the 
Rev Father F Ciohan, Principal of St Xavici s College, ^ “ are not 
willing to give their attention at lectmes to any leiiiaihs or ex- 
planations except such as bear on the questions likely to be jiut at 
the examination It is a waste of time and energy to attempt to 
msist on anything else , ” and the Senates of the Scottish Churches 
College^ tell the s^me story — “ In common estimation (they say) 
the only specific value of any teaching is that it prepares directly 
for some examination ” “ Exammation dominates the teaching,” 

'gays Rai Kumudim Kanta Baneijee Bahadur, Principal of Rajshahi 
College — 

“ all teaching is done with a view to secure successful results in the univer- 
sity examinations The teacher uho can best coach and uho can give notes 
most suitable for answermg probable questions in the examination is consideied 
to be the best teacher These notes are crammed 

The evidence from the Serampore College contains a striking 
passage by a Bengah member of the staff 

“ The student is m college not to learn things for their own sake, but to 
gather material for the purpose of getting through certam tests The average 
Bengah student is frankly worldly-mmdecl He cannot be expected to care 
for teachmg which does not clearly aim at securing a pass for him at the um- 
versity exammation The college lecturer cannot help but adapt himself 
to^ the pecuhar requirements of the situation At least, his woik is somethmg 
m the nature of a compromise between lecturing and coaching, for if he should 
attempt to soar beyond well-known hmits, his class will very soon chp his 
wmgs or openly refuse to follow hnn Most colleges m Bengal cannot choose 
but humour them students for the sake of the fees they pa)’ 

These remarks, say the staff as a whole, they think m the mam 
justifiable — 

“ though it must not be forgotten that even under the present system many - 
of the best students have a genuine love for them sub]ect, many teachers refuse 
to Bubordmate their teachmg to exammation purposes ” 


^ Question 9 
® Question 1 
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16 We need not pile up Tmtten evidence on thiB point It 
wns manifest to us from our own visits to leoture-rooniB that 

" except in a few striking instances the teaching was directed 
exclusively and narrowly to the oiammation syllabus, 

10 Some witnesses have told ns thattoaohers are judged not 
only by the students but also by the college authorities on the baaifl 
of thoir examination successes Both m private and Government 
colleges writes ilr SurendranAtb Das Gupta of Chittagong ^ the 
authonties think that tcadimg with a view to secure th(j largest 
number of passes is the only duty of the teacher and as a result 
of that, all teaching becomes neceasonly subordinated to that end 
This may be so but it is clear that the mam pressure on the teachers 
IS exerted by the students thomsclvca whether directly or through 
^ the ooUego authorities for wo have been told by doxeuA of witnesses 
that the students with the rarest of exceptions, thmk and care for 
nothing but examination success and that they believe that under the 
existing system of cxommation their success will bo ondangerod 
if the lecturer ‘ wastes tune by tooohmg outride that syllabus 

17 Whether the examination system could be so meshed as 
to avoid this danger is another matter We think it oould but 
we are bound to say that m tho opinion of some competent witnesses 

vthe fears of the students are at present not without a semblance 
of justification Tho whole undergraduate toaohmg says 
Mr D B Meek * Professor of Physics at the Presidency College, 
‘ is bound down by exoimnations no freedom m choice of material 
is encouraged and any onginobty on tho part q£ the teacher is jjkely 
to produce results disastrous for his students when they go up for 
their examinations * Miss A, L Janau Prmoipal of Bethune 
College IS not less exphcit. 

Not only shetays istcaohmgundaly Bnbordmated to examination 
Irat good trolling ^nld remit in m«t caws m a faihire of the rtudents so 
taught to pass the examinations It u to s large extent only bv not teaching 
hut by passmg on cram that teachers can expect to corer enough ground to 
ensure their students passing Any good teaching u done at a nslc * 

* Qoaadoo 1(X Bee elao Mr Brojeodn KUmre Hoy ChAudhury (Qaestloa 1) i Ur 
Promode Qiiaulr* Dntta (QaeAloD 1) | lir BlmelanaodA S«n (QmctioQ 9) | X>7 Dsrid 
"TbociBon (Qoertian 1). ^ 

QoeBtkm 1 

Hr H- B. Hffk doebtj wbetber freedom iroold be good st pi wai t 

H be thioki the msjoritj of tbe mtdergrsdnjites ue reedy tbe eobool boy stage, m 
J udged by tbdr TTwmtnl oepecHy 

' See SOTen of Betbmie CoOege, QocSUoq 0. 
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“ The engiiiQ of cxaniniaiioii,” said tlic Piiiicipal of St Paul’s 
Cathedral Mission College — 

“ ciuslics the licnrt of tlic tcndui nml Riadcni nliKo Tlie tracher 

torn in t^\ o bet w con the desire 1 o t rain and liberal e 1 he oft on sjilcndid capacit lea 
of his students, and his sense llmt he is urongiii" tliein if he does not cram 
them so that they uill pass 

18 We may take it then that the teaching is compressed tightly 
mto the limits of the examination syllabus liy the overwhelming; 
anxiety of students to pass then university examinations and of the 
teacheis to ensure their success Anxiety to pass examinations 
exists, and rightly exists, in other countries, but novhcic probably 
does it excit such steribsmg tyranny ovei teachers and students 
alike as m Bengal 

19 To what causes is this excessive anxiety attributed by our 
witnesses ^ ^ Chiefly to two The first is that under existmg condi- 
tions m Bengal the umversity degree is the one and only passport- 
to a career for the majority of the students , the second, poverty- 

20 Failure to obtain a degree means failuie in life m far more- 
cases in Bengal than it does m western countiies , for m those 
countries a degree is but one of many portals to many careers 
m Bengal it is the only portal to the most important , and the total 
number of careers open to a young man of promise is at present far 
smaller than in western coimtries Agriculture is the greatest 
mdustry of Bengal, but for reasons of caste and other reasons,^ 
it ofiers veiy few oppoitumties to educated men The other 
industries m Bengal aie still m their beginnings It is true that m 
business many high caste Bengahs find employment as clerks 
but on the one hand, the actual handhng oP goods is regarded as 
undigmfied, and on the other, business m its larger aspects has not- 
yet been regarded by the Bengah as a great and honourable career 
capable of leading to the highest positions m the co mm unity In 
Bengal, for the higher branches of the professions and of Govern- 
ment service, a degree is, with the laiest exceptions, mdispensable 

21 The second reaspn assigned for the all-absorbmg anxiety 
on the part of the average student to pass his exammations is 
poverty^ We quote from the Rev WES Holland (whose- 

^ The Rev WES HcUancl, Question 1 '' 

“ Chapter XXV 

® The general question of poverty is discussed m more detail in Chapter XTX , see 
also Chapter Vlii, paxa.^~ ' ' ^ ^ 
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evidence concnis Tntli that of the Bengali teacher at Berampore 
College cited m paragraph 14 above — 

The poverty of tbeaw classee u mtenae It is the deteramiiiig factor 
of higher ^ticatK>n in Bengal a poverty of which every praicipel has httirt- 
br enlnng ovidenoti, Edncation is of the nature of a family mveatmedt to 
enable the recipient to feed and maintain a crowd of dependent rdativeB, 
The Btudenfcnn have ha eye on Irttlo else Almost without eioeptwn 

the one anxiety is to piss exammationfl which will qualify for appomtment 
to certain poets or admit them to certain professions The one imp«rioaB 
noctssrty n to obtain tho degree that will keep the wolf from the door 
Hunger not for kammg or development of facultie* hut for bread and butter 
IS tho motive behind our students 

22 Anyhow to pass the ommination and keep bone and flesh 
together not the soul hoa become tho cry of tho hour * wntes 
Mr Pran Han Sen Rector of tho Radhanath High English School 
Dacca. The eomo etory is told m leas poignant terms by many 
othoTB among our witnesses Thus Mr Purnoohandra Kundu 
Officiating Principal of Chittagong College wntes — 

Umvemty cducatwa (even in non tecbnicsil snbjects) a tie only entxanoe 
to a profession*! career or service under Oovenunent The vast majeroty of 
•tudents do not care much for leanung and mteOeetual progrcee their aim 
i* to pass exammatiODS only after wluch can they expect to ea^a Imng 
The prospects of cAmmg a decent hving serve os the ifentive to 
umveatty education CoUegtate cdueatfou has been spreading m Bengal 
mainly for this reason Learning for its own sale is tin idVal not to be expected 
from the majority of students 

The ob]^ of unrreisrty education nowadays saya Kai Kisi Kanta 
Ghosh Bahadur ^ of Blymensmch “ t« mamly to make a livelihoodL Kone is 
educated for the mere aake of education itself t e for the attainment of 
learning acquait on of knowledge and tho highest culture m hfe I assing 
examm^ona la now the on^^moUve. * 

Mr Praaanta Chandra Mohalanobis^ tells ns that more than half 
the students find it very difficult to moke both ends meet 

23 We have thus a vmd picture of the students under economic 
stress constraining their teachers into a rigid rectnction of them 
teaching to the Limit b of a punted syUabus (which con only be 
modified with the assent of the Government of India) and 
obstinately doeing them ears and mindB to onything-outaide it 

24 In these omcumstfiicos it ib scarcely surprising that the effort 
of the teacher is limited in many oasee to the preparation and dicta" 
tion of notes for examination use, and the effort of the student to 
the memonsation of these n otes and of such other information aa 
can be derived from tho keys denounced by the CommiBsion 

^ Qucotloo 1 
'^Qqajtlon 9 
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■of 1902,^ which still floiiiishiii spite of tliiit. (lenundat ion. " Tiic 
piacticc of dictating complete notes to Miidcnts is nowhere so 
conunon as m Bengal/’ says Bi. Bi.ihhii Dull Slnsln,“ Professor 
of Philosophy in the I’lCsidoiKy College P>ai lladha C'haian Pal 
Bahadiu', tells ns that "the teaching has dcgcnciated into mere 
dictation of notes suited to he .lnsw'Cl^ for examiiiaf ion question^ 

25 There IS much cMdcncc on this point,’ and it would he a 
mistake to suppose that the pi.uticcis limited to the clas-^cs 
pieparing for the lowci examinations 

We have ouisehcs hcaid such notc'^ dictated in an 31. A 
class loom "Nowadays,' says 3lr. .Satischandia Dc, Profc'^sor 
of English at Dacca, "even 31 A students attach inipoi-tancc to 
the notes of those who ha^e .set questions, and thc} icad thc=c 
notes to thc exclusion of hooks ]hu Kumiidini Kanta l^auerjce 
Bahadur, Piiueipal of the ftajshahi College, gi\ c‘' ‘^imil.ai evidence - 
It will he seen fiom evidence quoted hclow that it would he ivrong 
to suppose that notes me alwa}s used to thc exclusion of books 
IMr Hii a Lai Boy, Professor of Chemistry in thc Bengal Tcchmcal 
Institute, writes’’ • — 

“The members of the Commission will bo sur])risc(l to learn that the 
students preparing for thc j\r Sc examination commit to memorv thc contents 
of two volumes of Eichter s Organic Chemistry and Itoscoc and Schorlcnimer’s 
standard works on Inorganic Chcmislrj ” 

26 There is clear evidence that thc average student in Bengal 
has powers of memorisation that would he i cgaided as exceptional 
in Europe, that his mam effort is devoted to memorisation, and 
that such memorisation enables liim to pass the umvcrsity examin- 
ation (the question of distinction is anolhei matiei) 

The teacheis of Scrampore, acquainted with w^estern pupils, 
speak of the ' facile memory ' of then pupils ” 

“ Students tell me, ’ says the Rev AV H G Holmes, of the Oxford Mission 
Hostel, Calcutta , 2 that “the normal methods b} which they are taught 
18 through specimen questions and specimen answers Before an 

examination students are engaged in learning the answers to a series of 
probable questions which Lave been put into tbeir hands ” 


Report of Universities Commission of 1902, Section SI, pages 20 and 03 
® Question 9 
® Question 1 

See, for instance, Mr Alul Cliandra Sen of the Ripon College Question 1 
® Question 10 
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^ Mr R, ^ Gilohmt tells na that he has been an examiner m 
the Umvermty'for seven years most of the tune in pohtical Bcionce 
and political economy and that the text-book is practically the 
solo'source of mstmotion on the subject The inatmctors of the 
students in this case, he says were not thenr teachers — 

bat Sir Stephen Leaeook Prendent "WDson and — a strangD oombination 
— some -snoh person as an hononrs jjradnato whose work was sold m the 
batar for a few'annas The benefits oi studying President "Wilson s or Sir 
Leacock B or Dr Uarshall s books are \'cry great indeed bat os the 
Bengali stadent stadies them tho \'cry reveiso of benefit b tho case I 
think I can honestly say that after reading the answer books of fifty or a 
hundred papers I could have repeated large passages almost rerbofttn from 
the works of these authors even though I had never read their works 
_ myself The exammer s function la to check errors of memory more than 

totesttheability of a student in handling a question. ^ 

In answer to another question, Mr QQcbnst wntea — 
the best student judged by examination results is the best memonser 
Every examination In wbwQ I have taken part a proof positive of this state- 
ment Individaalrty m treating questions IS a very rare thmg The examiner 
a more a recorder of mistakes m memory than a fudge of mental cablire m the 
proj^ sense ^ 

27 Under the present system , says SbamB-ul Ulama Abti 
Nose M abeed— 

attentioa is almost exchiairely directed to the devebpment of mmd 
whichTagaln is measured by the amount of success at a mechanical azammation 
conduct^ by an external machmety and requiring more or less a reproduc 
tion of memory • 

Mr Snrendra Moban Qongub Umversity Leoturcaf m Pur© 
Matbematics, wntes — 

^ teaching has d^nerated into dictating notes suited to be answers for 
examination questioiis called mostly from baxar notes and guides 
Beoogmtion of ment depends entirely upon examination results which agaa 
depe^ more upon cramining of notes thiui anything else ' 

Mr Kanmamay Kbast^ Professor of Mathematics in Preai 
dency College and University Leotxuer m Appbed Mathematics 
tells us that — 

with tho object of secormg distmotions in the examinations the students 
read a fixed number of text-books or rather some portions of text books — por- 
tions which are likely to be set m exammatwn* and this type of mtelleotual 
slavery which is popularly known as cramming stifles the growth of ongmal 
thmkmg m the mmdi of the students and when they eomejnto the actual 


Qaestlan 10 
Qncitkm I 
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field of ^\o^k t]ic> innkc a poor show of (hetiiMiUfs ii) ren'^on of flmir not 
having any po\\or of iinnLMnation and original {ImiKing 

28 The icsull, for tlic nmjorif.y of students, of the mctliod of 
teaching, learning and examination wliieh lui\c been described 
above may easily be anticipated 

“ Education,” writes j\Ti. ITaridas Gos\\amy, Head j\Iastcr of 
the E I R High English School, A<ansol, 

"ends vith the unnorsi(\ \\ iinf Spend r \srotc lialf a century auo b 
still true of our education ‘ Examinaf ions fieing once ji'issrd, books are 
laid aside , the greater pait of y\liat has been acrjuired drojB out of recollec- 
tion , y\ hat remains is mostly inert, the art of npph ing knowledge not haying 
been cultnatcd ’ 

29 The Rev W E S. Holland says that the desire for 
learning manages to survive m a few eases, as is evident from the 
cultured scholars of Bengal, but that — 

" m most, the system breeds a jiositno distaste for the learning that is 
sought not for its own sake, but as a moans to another end It is the rarest 
thing to come across anyone who has the desire to continue study after 
taking his degrees Books arc done y\ith and banished on the proud da/ ot 
graduation Our university sjstem, instead of encouraging the love of 
learning, kills it And this is the more tragic because there can be few 
peoples who have more instinctiy^c bent or gift for intellectual pursmts than 
the population of Bengal 

iKazi Imdadul Huque, Head j\Iaster of the Calcutta Traimng 
School, writes — jj 

" We are trained to read, take notes and cram them, pass exammations 
and perhaps to think a little , hut hardly to do anythmg Teaching 

is unduly subordinated to examination, so there are very few who really 
Jearn anythmg from the teachmg they receive Hn most cases the individual 
ability m life’s activities is acquired through private study, or through contact " 
mth the world after leavmg the umversity 

30 " The years spent in passmg examinations under the present 
system,” says hliss A L Jauau,^^*' are years m which entirely 
wrong habits of thought, of proportion, of study, are almost of 
necessity gradually acquired ” Dr Jajneswar Ghosh, Principal 
of the Ananda Mohan College, complains that — 

" (the student) has trained and developed his memory at the expense of 
■every other faculty, and he rehes on it alone as a resource of sovereign potency 
against the ordeal He crams, and the facdity -with which he devours subjects 


^ Question. 1 Other evidence m. regard to this point is dealt with in eonnexion 
with ‘ alternative questions,’ paras 67 — 63 below 
* Question 1 

® Answer of Bethuno College Staff to Question 1 
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Bi>d »ciei»oe8 la eqmJlod only by tho facility with which he pargea his mmd of 
them as soon as the oiamhmtion is over ^ 

And Mr J K Barrow ^ tells 118 that it ifl the commonest of 
complaints that by the college system mtelleotnal mterest and 
originality are sterilised. 

31 That tho present ecrominafaon system often leads to the 
emasculation of the intoUigenco is ovident I consider says 
Mr Sns Chandra Chatter] eo, of Dacca that — 

onr Univernty u at present prodacing maohmea and not men Our 
students team not to thmL in ways of their own, but m stereotyped ways 
dictated to them b\ othera and they have no individaabtv of tholr own. ^ 
Mr. Jatmdra Chandra Qoha Professor of English at Bajshahi 
writes — 

Though tho Uidvenity of Caloutta has been in existence for mote than 
60 years it has produced very few men who have mado now disoovorioe, or 
Important contnbations to the advancement of knowledge orntibsod acquir 
ed knowledge m now practical fields. The produots of this Umvernty have 
ever been charged with a want of originality end mvontiveness Their teaming 
hoi in most oases proved barren for few of them have given to the world 
any oSipong of their intelloctoal loins To my mind it u the examinataon 
syetem d the Uuvexsity that ts mamfy lespanoible lor this defectire and 
abortive echteation imported under its aosploos > 

Gtnues 0 / the prwHt ixiuaiton. 

32. Wo have now to enquire how far a remedy oan bo found for 
tho barronnesg and for tho other javils desoiibod nboro and for 
that a clooor mvestigation of their causes is necessary We do not 
by any means regard aH these evfls as nocessarily xnhecont m any 
and every examination system. On the contrary we believe them 
to be m the inuin, curable though in difierent ways Some are, 
no doubt due pmnanly to tho examination Bystem. Others in 
tho opmion of competent judges, are imposed on that system by the 
prcvions education of the students and there are othera stall whioh 
- are due to the Btudente themselves and which rt would be wrong 
to attadbute to any external oiroumstances We shall consider 
these in the reverse order of that enumerated above, 

38 We have dealt we hope not unsympathetically with the 
question of economic pressurew That pr^sure exists though 
possibly to a leas extent m other oountnefl. In all the modem 
umveisitiee of Great Bntam there are hundreds of students whose 
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biead and butter depends on their passing of examinations But 
we do not find that general closing of the ears and mind to every- 
thing that does not contribute to exammation success To quote 
the phrase of the stafi of bne of the Calcutta colleges there is, or 
ought to be, a ' margm of dismterestedness m study and this; 
in Bengal, seems to be smaU — ^to the vamshing^pomt in most cases 
Mr. Eadhakamal Mukerjee, XJmversit/^ Lecturer m Economics, 
enumerates among the defects of the present system of education — * 

“ The emphasis of egoistic interests, and the neglect of communal and 
cultural interests ’’ and “ a general dechne of moral and spiritual strength 
m the selfish pursuit of an education for meie livelihood which, is due to the 
overcrowdmg m the professions, and consequent demoralisation, economic, 
and pohtical dangers ”2 

The remedy for this weakness can only be found m some new 
moral and intellectual movement m the studentwoild 

34 A certain number of witnesses regard many defects of the — 
present system of exammation as the mevitable result of the present 
system of secondary education. KLan Bahadur Mohammad Ismad^ 
thinks that, having regard to the qualifications of the teachers avail- 
able m this country and the general poverty of the country, there is 
no alternative to the present system “ The student,” says Eai 
Lahtmohan Chatterjee Bahadur, Prmcipal of the Jagarmath 
College, Dacca,- ‘‘ depends even more largely on bazar notes and 
keys, because he has never acquired the power of accurate expres- 
sion or of thinking for himseH The schools,” says klr Barrow, ^ 

are the root of the whole trouble, and apart from the obvious 
defects due to lack of money, their deplorable results are 
due partly to the badness of the method of teacbmg Enghsh ” 

35 It has been suggested by some of our witnesses that the 
excessive use of memorising made by candidates in exammations 
IS due to then mabihty to compose then own answers m Enghsh ^ 
l\Ii Barrow puts the case convmcingly m regard to history . 
and his answer obviously apphes to other subjects — 

“ It is reasonable to expect that a college student readmg history will not 
confine himself to ploddmg through a smgle book, or part of a book, on his 


^ Scottish Churches College Senatus’ answer to Question, 16 
® Question 1 
® Question 9 

* For instance, Dr P Neogi, Question 1 1 
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period und trying to learn by heart with the md of a key or hiB leotureB 
anawerB to probable qaertiona One woold expect htm, under the guidance 
of a tutor to refer to qqite a number of book* hnnielf to try to make 
hnnself familiar with oppoemg views on disputed pomts and to form his own 
views to devote special attention to the aspeota of his period which have 
most mtereat for him and so fortln All this properly done will take 
most of his time end energy even if he is perfeotlv familiar with the 
language m which lecturw are delivered and the hooks to be consulted are 
written and if he is doing nothing but lustory If he is so im familiar with 
the languago in qneetion that he only cat^es a stray tentenoe here and 
there of his lectures and takes ten or fifteen minutes to read a page of auv 
book which he consults if, moreover he has under similar oondjtions to 
read a mass of English literature and two subjects besides it is apparent 
that the task before him must bo far beyond his powers Once 

a good working knowledge of Englmh wrere attained I bol^ve the tyrannv 
which the examination system at present exercises m all subjects would 
largely disappear ^ 

A great deal of the nahealthy cram and of the paaaive reoepti 
vity of the Indian student Dr Brajendranath Seal also attributes 
to the fact that the fftudent has to use a tongue not his own — 
When you present a pistol to the candidates bead and bid him 

stand and d^vei in a tnce be must keep himself pruned for the occasion with 
the only com you will accept ^ 

36 The question whether the mother tongue or EngliBh should 
be used as the medium of instrnotion and examination in Bohools 
and umversities is too important and complex to be dealt with 
incidentally here and we shall coniuder it in the next chapter 

37 It 18 clear that the difficulties of conducting examinations 
rationally both at the present matnoulation stage and %t the higher 
stagee are greatly complicated by the defioienoiee m knowledge, 
power of appreciation, and habits of mtehectual study which 
characteriBO the products of the Bengal secondary school 

as rt enflts to-day Here again^ the remedy cannot he found m 
any reform of the examination system pure and simple, but mnst 
be sought partly m the reform of the secondary schools partly 
in the reform of the matnoulation examination.* 

IV — General functions of examinations and degrees 

88 We now come to thc»e defects which we regard as due to 
mistakes in the design of the examinations themselves, both m 

I QowUpci 9 

* Oo tlie teooodtiTj •chool •jiiem Uw nfom of mitrioulitioci, Clupten VTTT 
rr Xmd TYYT. 
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plan and in details , and perhaps still more to a fundamental but 
common want of apprehension of the true functions of examinations 
and degrees 

39 In this matter the general pubhc have been too willin g 
m the past to take umversities and other examming bodies (here 
and elsewhere) on trust A father hears with complete and 
unquestioning satisfaction that his son has ^ passed his exaimn- 
ation ", and with still more satisfaction, that he has taken his 
degree," and the satisfaction with which the umversities pass a 
student or confer a degree is scarcfely less ipiquestionmg It is 
only in certain special cases that anyone concerned either knows 
or asks how the passing of the particular examination or the confer- 
ment of the degree could be expressed m plam and mteUigible 
language, % e,, what the degree really means It seems almost 
an indiscretion to~ enquire. But that question might well be put 
qmte plainly, say, by a chemical manufacturer, who desired to 
engage a young chemist who had just graduated to undertake 
certain work m his factory If by experience the manufacturer 
did not know what (say) a first class honours B Sc , m chemistry , 
or an M Sc , could do, he would if he had ordinary common-sense, 
go behmd the degree before giving the young man the post , he 
would enquire what the real meamng of that degree was And 
if the reply were unsatisfactory he would look elsewhere 

In our judgment, the pubhc ought always, hire the manufac- 
turer, to feel the right to ask such questions , and the XJmversity 
ought always to be in a position to give clear and unambiguous 
rephes 

If for the word exammation its simple equivalent ‘ test " were 
substituted, such questions would probably be asked as a matter 
of course. We should at once wish to know the nature of the 
test and the nature of the guarantee based on it 

40 A university degree is, or ought to be, a guarantee given 
by the XJmversity 'to the pubhc m regard to each student on whom 
it IS conferred, the nature of the guarantee varying with the degree 

41. The guarantee is simplest to understand m the case of a 
techmcal degree like the degree m medicine In this case the 
degree has a plam and straightforward, if not always a simple, 
meamng It means that the XJmversity regards the student as a 
suitable person to practise medicine and has satisfied itself that 
he has a fau/ knowledge of the sciences on which modern 
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mediome ib founded Tke Umveraity bases ita guarantee in part 
on the knowledge it has derived from an elaborate senes of 
examination teats wntten, mva-voce practical -and climoal in 
eluding during the earher years, teats m the bamo soienoea 
which the Umversity regards as essential for the understanding 
of the prmciples of mediome, and in the later years, teats m the 
actual kind of problem which the medical man has to solve m his 
daily work. But the Umversity and the general public realise 
that even an examination of this kmd cannot teat the whole range 
of the knowledge and capacity which a man must acquire m 
order to practise medicme successfully it merely tests a senes of 
samples both of knowledge and capacity taken more or leas at 
jandoiiL And these samples so chosen if considered alone might 
give undnly favoprable evidence of the candidate s powers if he 
had been left to himself it might have so happened that he had 
studied some parts of his subject to the exclusion of others equally’ 
vital for success m practice He might for instance have leamt 
how to diagnose certain forms of heartHdisease, but know nothing 
of neurasthenia or of diabetes and yet have the fortune only to be 
tested m a heart-case at his final exammstion. The nmversrty 
anthonties therefore take elaborate precautions to ensure that 
the chance of the sample of the knowledge of the candidate tested 
at the examinations being a fair one shall be very great they 
insifit that before the candidate enters for the examination he 
shall go through a most elaborate course of training testified bv 
his teachers, and covering the whole field of study regarded as ^ 
nocesaary and although this cannot afford any absolutely certain 
knowledge to the University that the student has profited by the 
■whole of that traimi^ it greatty strengthens the confidence with 
•which the University gives the guarantee and the pubhc accept 
it We have chosen our illnstratioQ from medicine because it is 
jn dealing with this subject that both the University and the 
pubhc are moat fully conscious of the responsibilities and meaning 
of the guarantee unphed by the conferment of a degree 

42. In the Faculties of Arts and Science the nature of the 
guarantee, not only m Calcutta, but in aH umveraitiei is of a much 
more elusive and varied nature than in the case of a technical 
iacnlty like mediome and probably no nniveraity would be 
■able to de fine with any approach to accuracy the meaning and 
ffiirpose of the several degrees m arts or science in terms of what 

u2 
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it IS intended to guarantee to the public that each possessor o£ 
such a degiee can ce? taznl^ do 

43 We think that such a question should be asked and answered , 
]iut u e wish to guard ourselves at once from the assumption that 
the ansuei should give the complete connotation of a degree It 
can only give part — ^though we beheve an essential part — of that 
comiotation , for, while a degree ought to connote definite capaci- 
ties m all its possessors, it ought to connote much more m the 
majority of cases By insisting on tiainmg undei capable teacheis ' 
as well as on the passing of an examination, as an essential cpiah- 
fication for a degree, we provide the oppoitumty for all candidates- 
to acquire lutellectualperspective and a wider understanding of, and 
sympath}'' with, other minds, both of to-day and of the past , but 
since these are thmgs that cannot be fuUy tested by examma^on we 
camiot as m the case of the capacity to do something make sme 
that each student has profited by the opportunities which we have 
given him of such enlargement A single example wiU make om* 
meaning clear We tiain a large number of students m lustoiy^ 
and test them by examination at the end of then course Now^ 
by examination we are able to test then knowledge of what has 
been vnitten by historians, and then capacity to read and to analyse 
historical documents , but no written examination can prove that 
a man has gained the personal insight and understandmg as well 
as the erudition and intellectual giasp of facts essential foi a his- 
torian And it IS especially in subjects hke history and'hteratme 
111 which intelligence and feehng are fused that the examination 
fails most to test with certainty what we wish the degree to connote 
in as many cases as possible But, recognising the hmitations of 
examinations, theie is all the more reason to apply them rationally 
to test those things which they can test with certainty , and-to 
keep cleaily in oui mind their general purpose 

44 The present confusions of the examination systems aic 
iaigcly due to uncertamty as to their pm pose It may be asked 
\'liy universities are content with such confusions and uncertainty 
— II u e are right in thihkmg that they exist* The reply, in most 
cases, IS simple They aie often concealed by the apparent 
definiteness and mathematical precision of the marlong system 
The umver^-ity defines the percentage of marks which a candidate 
mu'^t obtain m order to succeed and if he obtams that percentage, 
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■why it may b<5 said alicrald an^ further questions bo asked t 
Ought not every ono concerned to bo satisfied ! 

45 Yet it IS clear that m order to convey any mtelligiblo 
meaning to the general public and even to an enlightened public 
a TTiTnimiTTn percentage of marks ought to be translatable into 
scftno form of words and it is unfortunately true that the examin i n g 
body would m most cases be bard put to it to give the translation 
Tbore IS, as a rule, no want of good faith on the part of the 
eiamming body It is itself deceived by the illusory appearance of 
certainty_convoyed by figures to which it is nevertheless unable 
to attach any precise meaning AVe could perhaps have no clearer 
case of the power of parentages of marks to produce the lUusion 
of which wo have spoken than that of the examination m English 
at the Calcutta matnculation. 

— 40 ^ It is mro indeed for the general purpose of a non tcchmcol 
eiammation to bo defined with any attempt at accuracy But 
here the general purpose is defined m the regulations, Chapter 
XXX, Section 8 which reads — 

Tho mstncuUtion ezsmiiiatlon shsH be a general test of fitness for 
a comae of ojiIrenitT itadra 

It ifi still rarer for the meaning of on examination test m a 
particular subject to be defined with accuracy But no fault 
can be found with the matnculation regulations m English in this 
reject i 

The matTKQlation examinstioD say tho regulations ** shall be a test 
(a) of abilrty to write clear* stniplo and correct Engbsh (5) of mtelhgsnt 
comprehension of plam modem English on familiar subjects 

With such directions— and it would be difficult to better them— 
how it may be asked can tho Umversity possibly go wrong ? A 
glance at the list of paper setters and examiners shows that the 
Umversity employs expenenced men fully aware of the require- 
ments of the class rooms, fully capable of mterpreting the very 
plain directionfl given them to allow none to pass who have not 
tho command of simple English necessary to follow the first year’ei 
lectures, given through the medium of English. Yet the testimony 
that the majority of students cannot do so is overwhelming ^ How 
can the expenenced umvereity exanuners have so conspicuously 
failed m their obvious duty T ^ 


* Ch»pt« EX, p«rM. 27—30 
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47 Tbc answer is quite siinplc In addiiion to the unmistak- 
able veibal directions given by the regulations, tbey also contain 
otlieis to winch no verbal meaning is attached 

''’In order to pass the matriculation examination," say the 
regulations, “ a candidate must obi am m English cither m the 
first paper 40 marks, and m the aggicgatc of the two papers 72 
marks or m the aggregate of the two papei s 80 marks " There 
are further directions in regard to marks, the ‘ gi ace-marks 
regulations with which we shall deal later ^ But there is no 
passage m the regulations which leqiirres the examiners to make 
their marks a valid translation of the examination requirements, 
so admirably set out at an earlier stage Consequently having 
satisfied their consciences about marks the examiners inform 
the Umversity that all is well , and the Umversily’’ accepts that 
verdict But the umversity public does not, and cannot m the 
hght of their daily experience with the students in the class 
rooms The matriculation examination in Enghsh has signally 
failed m its purpose And one cause of its failure is the self- 
deception caused by the marking system in use in this sub 3 ect 

48 It might be said in defence of the University, that in the 
existing condition of the teaching of Enghsh m the secondary 
schools, the Umversity could never have been in a positron to 
make good the guarantees of fitness for higher studies which its 
regulations imply, and to which it sets its seal but which it cannot^ 
lustify in a vast number of cases , or rather that it could only 
have done so by rejecting in Enghsh (say) 70 per cent of the candi- 
dates, instead of passmg 70 per cent or more ~ 

49 Moreover, it would-be unfau to judge the Umversity of 
Calcutta over-seveiely m this mjatter, for it has only followed 
a common practice of examimng bodies But we think it should 


^ Paras. 77 — 81 below 

® In 1917, 3,861 or 24 per cent, of tbe candidates failed inEngbsb and 1,474 or 9 per 
cent failed in English only In 1918, 6,624 or nearly 38 per cent of the candidates faded 
in Enghsh, and 2,761 or nearly 19 per cent of the candidates faded in Enghsh 
only It IS a very remarkable fact that it is only in Enghsh that the fadnres in a 
smgle subject attain significant dimensions The fadnres m other single subjects 
(i e , unaccompanied by fadnres in other subjects), m 1917 and >1918 were as follows — 
1917 mathematics 22, olassical languages 26, vernacular com;^sition 28 , 1918 
mathematics 39, classical languages 9, vernacular composition 3 This question will 
be further considered in a memorandum m our volume of appendices. 
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bo passible to lrDp^o^o the practice immediately quite apart 
from any question of gonoral umvcrsity rofonm 

50 In tbe caso of other matncnlation subjects we cannot put 
the univQTfiity guarontco to tte test so dofinitel} though certain 
conoluflionfl may bo drawn from the aimple inspection of the regula 
tions. In the obmpulsory paper in mathematics only 30 per cent 
of the marks is required on a paper which includes arithmetic 
algebra and geometry ^ It is clear that a candidate might 
pass who knew either no algebra or no geometry and we have 
come across coses of schools m which algebra is either not taught 
or senoual} neglected because it is regarded as unnecessary for the 
oiamination. Even supposing that one know that a candidate 
had passed m anthmotio and geometry it would be very difEonlt 
without having dealings with a la^ number of successful oandi 
dates to guess the probable attainments of a person who had 
passed the matnoulation m these subjects It is only by the 
experience gamed b} contact with a largo numheor of such 
students that one gets an mklmg of the kind of guarantee that 
the Univorsrty offers. 

Cl ^\^len we come to oak ourselves the meaning of passing 
a higher examination of a non technical character in cases whecre 
the University does not itself define that meaning (as it does in 
the case of matriculation) our difficulties m judging whether the 
University succeeds or fads m the conduct of its eiaminationB 
increase. If we do not know tbe purpose of on examination how 
sholl we say whether the University attains that purpose or 
not t 

T — Dtiailed problems of the examynaixon system 
Uneeriaxnita ofjntrpouand netAcd 

62 AVe think wo shall host pave the way lor improvement if 
instead of attempting to mvestigate fully any one examination, 
we draw attention with the help of the many competent witnesses 
who have given us then assistance to the unoertainties which 
^affect every part of the present examination system — uncertamtiea 
of purpose and nncertomties of method. In Chapter XL we shall 
make oertam proposals which if earned out will we hope ensure 
that the University shall be kept fully informed of the working of 

^ The lU nd t ri of mithoaetloe mt mfttrknktkn b $ho deeh with in Ouipter IX. 
peim*. 17— M. 
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its own examination system and of the pioblem^ yIikIi it jncscnts 
foi solution 

53 A scientific study of the limitations ns ucll as of the 
potentialities of examinations is only in its infancy 

Di Biajendianatli Seal in the admnalilc essay nliicli he 
lias submitted to us m ansnei to Question 9 nntes — 

“Among the unsettled questions lolatinu to tlie thooi\ of examiintion 
are such vital pomtsns the following (I) tlic natuie, inenning and coinjioncntr 
elements of the fitness whicli an evamination is sujiposed f o t( st oi measure , 
first in a single sub 3 ect , secondly, m n nnmhcr of con elated snhjccis , and, 
thiidly, in a mimbci of unrelated (or, as is often the case, nccratiifb 
coiielatecl) subjects , (2) the nrtiirc of the cui\c of mental capaclt^ , 
general or particular, and the correlations of mental rapacities and interests 
as throwing light on the real value of examination curncula (3) the nature 
of the curve of marks, its relation to the cm \e of capaclt^ , and the dependi ncc 
of this relation on the psj chologv of the exammer , (f ) the questions of chance 
and eiror, (o) the question of the tiimng of an examination m i elation to the 
course of instruction and discipline of interim examinations to test and 
ensure continuous work and of compartmeiital examinations rersus a single 
final examination , (0) the dmatioii of an examination, and the time scheme, 
in relation to fatigue , (7) the extent of allowable option of choice of questions, 
and of compensation as between subject and subject, (8) the relative place of 
written, practical and oral examinations, of external and internal examiners, 
of piimary and secondary motives like love of loaovrleJge and emulation , 
(9) the re-orieiitation of examinations in general, with rcfeience to \utal 
developments at puberty or adolescence, and (10) last, though not least, the 
theory anl ait of questioning 

54 Many of Di Seal’s questions, as we shall see, havm been 
dealt with by our witnesses It will assist us in oui analysis if, 
without gomg into gieat detail, we bear m mind the distmctions 
between the three of the most important ' compoirent elements ’ 
to which we presume Dr Seal refers, and whrch an examination 
can test — 

(1) memorisation, purre and smrprle, 

(2) memorisation accompanied by understanding, or know- 
ledge, 

(3) power of applying knowledge to some useful purpose, or 
capacity 

It IS of comse qmte true that between these distinctions there 
IS no perfectly sharp border line but, as Mr Alfred Sidgwick has 
shown, this is true of most distinctions It does not deprive them 
either of then vahdity oi of then use in practice 
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tlie day and aie sufficient to allow a candidate to jiass, so long 
will regulations like the above remain a dead-lettci 

The 'problem of ‘ altcrnalnc questions ’ 

57 The pioblem of ‘ alternative questions ’ mentioned by so 
many of oui coriespondents sharpl)* raises the tvo distinctions 
which ve have enumeiated in paragraphs 54 and 55 above 

58 In regard to these ‘ alternative questions ’ opposite views 
have been expressed Thus Mi Benoy Kumar Sen, Professor 
of Histoiy in Presidency College, wTites — 

“ The practice of setting alternative questions should be done avay vath 
in the lower stages, ? c , ui the matriculation and intennediatc examinations 
It must be borne in mind that the underb'ing idea of the examination system 
IS to find out ’whether the student knous cvcr}’tliing that is worth knoivmg 
m any suffiect ^ There is a mmimum amount of knowledge — the essential 
broad prmciples of a subject — without knowing vhich a student cannot be 
said to possess a passable command over that subject ^ocstions should be 
set on these general prmciples and no alternative should be allow ed Under 
the existing system, an excessive use of alternative questions has made the 
exammation a farce, for it makes it possible for a student to get a pass without 
Icnowmg even half of his subject — ^though the university pass certificate will 
lead the pubhc to thmk that the student know^s the whole of the subject 
The Umversity is thus helpmg to cheat the pubhc 

Dr C E Cuiks, University Professor of Matbematics, writes — 

“ The practice of giving numerous alternative questions is useful 
as conduemg to freedom m teachmg , but as its introduction was not accoru- 
pamed by a raising of the number of marks required for passmg, it 
has resulted in a lowermg of the standard In most mathematical examin- 
ations a student can pass with ease m a subject of which his knowledge is 
very slight by answermg a few book-work questions, or a few questions which 
he withm a narrow^ range 

Dr Gilbert T "Walker wntes rn exactly the same sense — 

“ I would recommend tlie abohtion of alternatives and that the straight- 
forward book- work question should be largely oi entirely abohshed I would 
like to see it replaced by either — 

(а) a question on some difficulty in a general principle that will ascertain 

whether it is understood, or 

(б) a fauly direct example of the worlang of the pnnciple, which last 

should, if necessary, be indicated m brackets at the end of the 
question 

In this way there is nothmg left to chance, the method is given and if 
the student cannot reply he does not understand liis subject The present 


^ We think this perhaps over-states the case 

“ Question 10 This is almost the only instance m ivhich a in tn ess appeals to consider 
the responsibihty of the Umversity to the public ' 

® Question 10 
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lyrtem ronghlf ropreeontB English methods greatly made easy for the worst 
candidates and it cmght to be much stiffened up so m to reject a number of 
the worst candidates ^ 

Of coniso the papers that 1 suggest would uftei some years tend to become 
crystallised and if «t unmteiligentiy would become in tune plmoet as bad as 
the present ones But the o lamination system ihocld be continually deTclop- 
iDg and BO should always mamtam efBoiency ^ 

Mr J K, Banerjea, of tie Vidyasagar OoUego, 'wntes — 

The papers should not contam eltornatiTue of the description one some 
tunes meets with One alternative fa dlfBcult the other easy Most students 
choose the latter and so it turns out that Ihongb a paper may contam problems 
which are a real test of ability and fntelbgonco many of them may be avoided 
and yet a student by chooalngtheeasy altcroativcB may get hi^ marts ^ 
Mr Karona Kanta Baa Qnpta of Qauliati says the system of 
alternative qaostiona helps many imdcscrvmg boys to get through 
the matnculation and increases the ntunber of unsuccessful 
candidates in the intermediate and degree oiammations.* 

60 On the other hand Mr Bipm Behan Gupta, Professor 
of Bostory at Ripon College wpudd give a bbcral allownnoe of 
altemativo questions and other wjtuessos Mr Suniti Kumar 
Chatterjoo TJm^CTSlty I^ecturet in English Mi Abdul Joiil and 
Mp Z -R Zahid Suhramrdy^ agree with this new though they 
give no reasons for it ^ 

00 The two news are, not inconsistent If we wish to test 
a candidate s range of knowledge over a wide field of which we do 
not and cannot, expeot him to know the whole by heart this is 
a case where altemativo questions are fully justified On the 
other hand it is obnously unreasonable to set any altemativo 
to a question testing knowledge which we regard as essential for 
- every candidate who should bon allowed to pass Even more 
nnieasonablo is it to sot a question testing pnre meonory os an alter 
native to a question testing capacity or an mtolhgent apprecia 
tion of the subject Here ogam the ousting marking system foils 
There is no reason why a question mvolving fundamental knowledge 
should not although only forming port of a paper, be made itself 
a cTueml test and headed by the rubno student* are required to 
pass m this part of the paper • Bat this alone would not serve 

* Qaatkm 10 

* Qq wtio o 10 Aioom tba vitoeMC* who rajjport thli riaw may b« footed Kh*n 
B* h *dgr MkTilrl AhtinoJfah, Ur Kltbori Uohin Ohsodhnrl Tt>t R«jeiidrs Ch&odr& 
Sutri Bthulur 

* Ur Kkborl Uofvm Cliutdhtirl mskil* a aiiggmlkni oa tbcM line* in hk aiairer 
to Qnntkn 10. 
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As Di. Walkei iiglitly points out, it is ncccs'^a^y foi fieshntypes of 
questions to be continually invented, in older that the tests of 
intelligence may leinain efficient, .ind not cvadablc by methods 
of memoiisation 

61 Such a solution as ve suggest, though it could not 
be mtioduced diastically foi a year oi two, ivould have an immense 
effect on the whole of the session s voik in the colleges As soon 
as students discover that mere memory work will not cany them 
through their exaimnations, they will begin to use the intelligence 
ivhich they neglect so greatly under Ahc picscnt system In every 
subject, if examiners mil take sufficient pains, it is po'-sible to 
invent questions w hich, though straightforivard, and not of tlie 
nature of a puzzle, cannot be prcpaied foi in advance We would 
especially direct attention to the lepoit of ]\rr Stanley Leathes’ 
Treasury Comimttee on the Civil Service (Class I) exanunations^ 
and to the specimen paper on English which it contains, densed 
to test general intelligence The particular paper is no doubt one 
that would be uusiutable for the majority of Indian umveisity 
students, but it suggests what might easily be done in this way 
111 Indian umversities ^ 


^ Published b} H Stntioncrv Ofiio; (Cd 8057 — 3d) 

- The Times of 22nd January 1919, reports an interesting departure at Columbia 
University, New York — 

“ A selectrve draft system for elumnntmg the mentally inert from entrance into 
Columbia Umversity has been decided upon by the Universitj Paeultj Here 
after, psychological tests based on the Binet formula, modified bj the tests of 
the American War Department, will be enforced upon all appheants for matne- 
ulation at Columbia This action has been decided upon m order to reject 
students who lack capacity for education thus saving their oivn time and the 
Faculty’s, and providmg room for other students vho have the intellectual 
right to a umversity career ” 

It IS stated that the Amencan army has used psychological tests m officers’ tram 
mg schools for many years and that their feasibihty has been demonstrated The 
report quotes the followmg statement by Professor Jones, head of the department of 
admissions at Columbia — 

“ Exammations will bo held as formerly, but in the opmion of the Faculty, many 
who can comply with the traditional requirements of admission do not make 
good umversity material and such appheants wo hope to exclude It has 
been found that many students in the preparatory schools could be coaohecl 
to pass umversity entrance exammations, Jiut some of them had not the 
,mental capacity for further profitable education It is better for them and 
for the University that they should stay out and get mto a more suitable 
environment where they can make something of themselves 
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02 Smco students nto now convmcod and it appears not 
without reason that anj* reading ontsido the syllabus may 
endanger their ohaneb of distingoishing themselves m eiamina 
tions it la the business of tho TJnt\ orsity to remodel its eiamma 
tions m such a way that the only chance for a student to 
distmguish lumsclf uiU bo bj his reading videly and outside any 
presonbed syllabus and by thinkmg intelhgently about Ins read 
ing at any rate tho papers shoold bo framed so os to offer 
special opportunities to such students 

03 Many of our oorrespondonts suggest that tho papers might 
demand answers m tho form of short casays ' It seems clear that 
unless these questions like tho paper proposed by lilr Loathes 
Committee deal with fresh material actually placed before the 
candidate for cnbciam many answers to posaihlo questions would 
bo memorised in advance os at present. Mr Byamaohamn Ganguli 
has given us a striking instance of what can bo done m this way — 

£reD at tbo highest examiaatioiui borrowed cntictsms mar be passed 
oH as ongmal ^ery loog ago I beard from a grodaate d{ the highest dis 
tmction that be bad repn^aced t^rboUm at hxs examination a traoslatroa 
giNTc bun by hU \'ery distmgotahed professor of a cnticism on Scott m a 
French Review and so he got credit ior the French lencwer s ideas and for 
hb profetaor s Eoghsh ’ 


SysfcTBS of marhnff 

04 We shall now come to closer quarters with the actual 
system of ossigmng marks adopted by tho XJmvcrsity spoken of 
by many of our witnesses os tho mechanical system of marking 
It IS dcsonbed by Mr G C Boso os follows — • 

At present at all the cxammatioDs from tbo highest to the lowest each 
question is marked and at the tune of examining tbo answers each answer 
K dlvded mto so many points and the totol number of roarka allotted to the 
question is sub-divided among tho pomtA — jost what a horse-dealer does m 
]udgmg a horse. This method of valuing the answers takes away from the 
examiner the liberty of judging tbo answers as a whole and tnaWw the wTBTnin 
ation wholly mechimicaL To my mind all the answTjrs given to one set of 
questions should be judged as a whole and valued aooordingiy either 
by nwngnhig marks m a lump or better still by aseigniug remarks such as 


^ ilr F Bwn, Frofemjr of Eanonikw at Indon hi hk locwer to Qnrvtiati 10 nji 
“ tbe uwwen iboold be like so Buny etwj* oridendng the capecHy o< tbo Btadmt to 
•□■tntned kiglca] IbooghL'* Other nitiMf who hare made ■ImfUj- ngyectloca tfO 
Mahemshopadhysym Dr Balls Ohuxln Vldyabhocuia and Ur IU]eodnuuLth Vidyshhassii 
Ur Sltl Ruiths % sohs^pstl *^1 Ur How llssood. 

■ Qoestkn 6 j see also Ur E. K ISQchrist ■ orVleote qooted In para abore, 
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(leseivjng a ‘third clnss,’ or ii *s('(oiul (Iiihh/ or a ‘first class,' or ‘no 
class ’ at° all All lirst clnss inarKs or reiimiKs nm\ subsoqiu ntly be judged 
or valued if ncccssar^ lo setllc (he order of nieril 

Eai Sahib Bidhiiblniban Ooswami, Professor of Sanskrit ni 
Dacca College, (who lightly points out that t.he object of tlie system 
IS a laudable one) unites — 

“ The existing methods of unnersil} examinations arc of a mechanical 
charactei The picsent practice of allotting marks to questions and their 
sub-sections, though adopted x\ith the object of doing the inaxtmum justice 
to the exaininee’s x\ork, is attended with an injurious effeef The examiner 
has to give some marks, howexer low (hex* may be, to the answers of the 
questions and their sub-sections, pioMdcd the answcis arc jiartly or fully 
correct These marks, oi fractions of marks, when added together, often 
come up to the minimum pass mark and the c'ammer has no choice but 
to pass the examinee, though tbe qualitx of bis work is insufTic ent fora 
pass 

The stafi of the Seiampoie College completely" eudorse the 
evidence just quoted — 

“ AVe desire to draw attention to the fact tint the kind of paper 
noxv sometimes set makes it nccessaiy to mark in a biglilv mechanical xvay' 
An examiner often feels wdicn he his come to the end of the paper 
he has examined, that the examinee should fail, hut on reckonmg the marks 
assigned — many of them for little details that are no real test of abihty — ^he 
finds that pass marks have been secured, and the present system thus compels 
the exammer often to pass candidates xihom he deems unworthy" If the 
proposals we hax"e made be carried out tests of ability" would mex"itably tend 
to take a less mechanical form ’ 

Mahamahopadhyay"a Pramathanath Tarkabhushana, Professor 
in the Sanskrit College and Umx"ersity Lecturer m Sanskrit, says . — 

“ Not rarely is it found that a mechanical system of assigning marks, 
both mtegral and fractional, results in the failure of a candidate who deserves 
to pass, and m passmg another whose only merit is his imperfect and scrappy 
knowledge of everythmg and depth m none This is not to deny the advant- 
age which such mechamcal marking otherwuse enjoys imreducmg the effects 
of eccentricity in examiners to the attainable mmimum Examiners ought 
to he allowed freedom m determmmg, after the whole paper has been 
exammed, whether the candidate deserves a pass or what divisiou he is 
entitled to The use of this freedom is no doubt to be checked by the powers 
of supervision and rexasion by the head examiner or Board of Exammers 

Sir Oooroo Dass Banerjee, in bis book on tbe Education Piohlem 
of India, ^ quotes a particular instance of injustice done to candi- 
dates by tbe mecbamcal system of marking, discovered diirmg an 


^ Question 10 
* Pages 164 and 165 
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enquiry into the causes of a high percentage of fafluree at 
the entrance eiammation Among other witnesses who have 
condemned the mechanical system we may mention Mr Jaygopal 
Bonerjee^ Mr P Base ^ Mr Cham Chandra Biswas,^ Mr Bipm 
Behan Gnpia ^ Br Nares Chandra Sen Gupta ^ Kan Imdadul 
Huque^ the Eev WES HoBand^ the Indian Association,^ 
Mr S K. Rudra,^ Mr Batish Chandra Sen,^ ajid Mr H. Sharp ^ 

6S A reference to some of the directions to examiners prmted 
in the Volume of Appendices will illustrate fulty the onticisms 
of the witnesses whom we have quoted hut a smgle example may 
be quoted here 

06 A question in a recent intermediate eiammation on the 
history of Greece and Rome ran as follows — 

Indicite the charaoterutio diffcrenoea between the oonititrrtjons of 
Athene and Sparta, ' 

The instructions to eiammers read thus — 

1 Athena democrats Sparta obgarohic 2 Athens ptogresive Sparta 
conservative S DiSerence m the maohmery of Goreranent e g ^p; 
and ephora in Sparta tic 4 Athena commereia] and inteCectnal Sparta 
military Any pomta 4 marks each 

Now the mteHigent student would suppose that this question 
meant what it said and that he wraa expected to describe end 
compare the aystems of government of the two cities. But if 
he did so with the utmost clarity and fulness, he would only have 
covered two of the four pomte which the eiammers were instructed 
to look for and would only get 8 out of 12 marks. Another student 
who dealt however bneflv with the vague generalities of pomta 
1 2 and 4 (the last of which at any rate, eeciDfl entirely irrelevant to 
the question) and said nothing at all about the Bystema of gov 
emment would get full marka 1 The good student is penalised 
the student who has learnt bnef notes by heart without under 
Btandmg'hifl subject la rewarded. 

67 Also at a recent mtermediate examination the foUowmg 
was one of the questaona set m English history — 

To whflt extent -did Henry ^II and Edward I contribute towards tbe 
development of the admingtratave and judicial maohmery of England 1 
This IS a very hard question to set to young students who cannot 
fairly be expected to understsmd the woriong of mediffival 


* Qontkn 10. 

• Volnnie of appstdioea to this r e pan. 
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' admmistiativc and judicial niacliincry ’ Still, tlicy would 
deseive credit if they knew that Jlcmy 11 uas the real inventor 
of the jury system for a numhei of different purposes, that he 
strengthened the macliinciy of the sliiic-courls, that ho brought 
the sheriffs under the control of tlie King’s ccntial court, and sent 
justices round the couutiy to make this control more effective 
And they might pcrliaps also be expected to know that Ecfwaid I 
did his best to strengthen the king’s courts against those of the 
feudal barons, that he greatly improved rhe jiolice S 3 ’'stem, and 
that his reign saw the real establishment of parliament But 
this is not the kind of Icnov ledge exjiccted Here are the instruc 
tions to examiners for ma iking the cjiiestion — 


Henry 11—^ 

1 CoTistitutioiis of Clarendon 'j 

2 Assize of Clarendon I 

3 Assize of Northampton kH* marks each , any jour 

4 Grand Assize j 

6 Assize of Arms and Scutage J 


Edxoard 1 — 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


Statute of Westmmster I '' "j 
Statute of Gloucester j 

vStatute of ilortmain and ] 
church relations | 

Statute of Westminster 11 
Statute of Wmchester 
Statute of Westminster III 
Model Parhament 


/ 


marks each , any three 


There is no indication as to the degree of comprehension of 
the arm and contents of these measures which the candidate must 
show before being awarded his 1 ] or 2 marks Manifestly he 
could not be expected to know the contents of some of Edward I’s 
very miscellaneous statutes It seems fair to assume that a 
mere mention of the names of these enactments would sufi&ce, 
and that if they weie not named no credit would be given 'Observe 
the result A candidate can get full, marks on Henry II without 
mentiomng any of the things which we have enumerated as really 
important m his reign On the other hand, he might give the 
most admirable description of these things, showing that he really 
understood in a general way (and that is all that can be expected 
from an intermediate student) the significance of the reign, and 


/ 
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not get a amglo mark He might get fall marks for Edward I by 
setting down ' Statute of Wertminstcr I Statute of Westminster 
II Statute of Westminster III and never mentioning Parlia- 
ment 1 In other words, the instructions given were so devised 
as to cncoumgo the memorising of absolutely useless, because unei 
plained facts and octuoUy to discourage an intelligent treatment 
of the question asked. Wo do not hesitate to say that the candi 
date who ga\o the kind of answer rendered possible or even 
suggested by these instructions would m a better typo of eramin, 
ation recoivo no ^rodit at alT and that tbe land of answer which 
ought to bo encouraged might, under these mstructions, receive 
no marks at all, 

C8 The ongm and the justification of a system of this kind in 
the eyes of those who work it, can only be that when as many as 
20 or 30 asaistafat ciatmncTB are employed for the correction of 
one set of answers it is the only way of ensuring equal treat- 
ment by different examiners Tho argument may seem plausfhle, 
though there is ground for doubting whether even that equality 
of treatment is soeured. But is not the equality in any cose 
purely lUuflory ? Is it not attained by marking for mere memory 
and n^lecting everything else so that it is not the answers as a 
whole that are marked equally, but those portions of them for 
which a rouiimum of inteUigenco is required f Is it not evident 
that in this system of marking wo haro ono of tho-moin causes for 
the dictation of complete notes ' the use of keys, and the 
sterilisation of teaching in Bengal to the mm of so many promis- 
ing intcUigonces 1 

00 Fortunately, wo have cvidenco that all Boards of Examiners 
do not blindly follow this system nor docs the same Board 
always follow it in the same rigid fashion, 

70 We quote from a recent set of the rules for examiners for 
the^matnculatioD English, second paper Tho candidates were 
required to give m simple English the substance of certom passages 
m prose and verse and tbe direction to exommers was to — 

^ read the whole answer marking as you proceed the grammatical 
orthographical and other errors. Examine how far the lei ding ideas are 
brought out and then rahie the answer as a first second or third olais porfot 
mance Marks lit class from 16 to 20, 2nd okas from 8 to H Srd nlasi, 
from 1 to 8 


VOL. n 
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71. AnntTiCT example may be quoted lu the rules drawn up 
for tbe exarmnation of the first half of the third pass paper m 
Enghsh for the B A. which read as follows * — 

“ 1 Each answer should he judged and marked as a whole for matter 
and composition ^ 

2 The substance or purport and ,the aim or underlymg thought should 
be judged as a whole If the latter is not separately given but sufficiently 
brought out m the course of the answer such treatment should be accepted 

3 Mere paraphrase should not be^ccepted as a full or adequate answer 

4 No marks should be given for answers which entirely miss the meanmg 
and purpose of the passage 

6 If one or two relevant pomts are merely brought out m an answer 
which as a whole is wide of the mark, nommal marks should be given ” 

72 We also pa.mt m our appendix volume tbe ‘ General Kules ^ 
for tbe logic examination forming part of tbe mtermediate ^exam- 
ination in arts m 1917, from wbicb we extract tbe foUowmg — 

“ (1) Each answer is to be considered as a whole as well as part by part , 
and, m assigmng marks, the impression produced by the whole 
answer should specially be taken mto account 

(3) The part values are to be treated as movable so that excellence m 
one part may be taken as compensatmg for deficiencies m another 

(6) Before puttmg down the total value for an answer, we should consider 
whether the answer as a whole is worthy of pass value and before 
puttmg down the aggregate value of a paper as a whole we should 
consider whether as a whole it is fit to pass Any mcrease or 
decrease of the aggregate value as a residt of discretion should 
be noted on the cover ’! 

73. If such dnections as those just quoted bad been carried 
mto efiect m every subject there would probably bavp '^been less 
outcry from tbe critics Yet even tbe most excellent rubric, 
without a right tradition behind it, and above all tbe sense of 
responsibibfcy which tbe Umversity owes to tbe pubbc, wiU avail 
little 

74 Tbe whole theory of ' markmg ^ is a- difficult and abstruse 
subject wbicb, as Dr Brajendranatb Seal pomts out, has not yet 
been sufficiently mvestigated, and it is only by further experiment 
and mvestigation that dbe practice can be improved We believe, 
however, that tbe plan recommended m tbe directions quoted m para- 
graph 70, %iz , that of dividing answers, accordmg to tbe Oxford 
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"eystem, mto 3 or 4 classes,^ anrl of then assigmiig numonoal marks, 
13 more likely to give concordant valuos mth diflerent examiners 
than the process of first aamgmng marks, ranging say from 1 to 20 
onrl of then assigmng a class to the ans^vor according to the nnmen 
cal mark assigned The assignment of marks m the first m stance 
tempts the eiammer mto the system just condemned of searching 
for the vanoufl component porta of an answer and assigning to each 
part marks anti fractions of marks. The sum of such marks m the 
rrm]onty*o£ cases docs not represent the resultant impression on 
the min d of the oxommer, which is the ultimate cntenon of its 
\'alue. Not infrequently a candidate, though he may make a 
correct statement m one part of an answer may make another 
m a second part which proves conolusivoly that he did not 
understand what he was writing nbont m making the first 
statement the value of his answer as a whole is zero but under 
the present system ho gets marks for it Sir Gooroo Dass 
Baner^ce, m his valuable book on the Educaiion PttUem tn India 
makes the ingenious suggestion that marks should first be assigned 
to cachs^Dswer on the analytic method » c. by the summation 
of the marks allotted for its component parts and then by the 
synthetic method i e on consideration of the question as a whole 
and that the mean of the two should finally be awarded. But 
unless negative marks are awarded for want of comprehension, the 
system would not yield aatiafaotory results 

7fi Vanoufl correspondents have suggested that special 
excellence m on answer should receive due recognition which is 
impossible under the mechanical system.* This contangenoy is 
contemplated m the logic regulations quoted m paragraph 72 
above and the suggestion may be oonvemently earned out, 
either by providmg a margm of murkfl unallotted to special quee- 
taone, for general impression or by mAlrmg the sum of the TnftTkw 


> Uodcj tbe Oxford ijitem tba foor 'OtiMOi, a t oftA further nh-dMded 
hj the ijinhoh + &Qd — 

* Bj the meohaolo*! ^wietn w« cadercUsd our witncMes to meen » ijtteca in vhioh 
tn hi strictest focn no dlseretioo is left to the Jadgmimt of the tmynht^rr Under « 
•jstem the snswtr expeetsd to eeeh sspente pert of s peper is defhwd bafonihtad u aoeriy 
.M poafbis, sod dednite .Tnirirs sDotted to U | ■> thet no margin is left for 407 special 
axoeOene* wldoh eoold not be foneen and which by Its natnr* mnst be loft to iadf^oai 
Jodgmaat to appraise. (See the cridenee of Ur Q. 0. Boos quoted in pans OA, abore.) 
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for the questions treated separately exceed the maximum allowed 
for the paper^ as a whole 

76 Conversely, Mr Ramcsh Chandra Ma]umdaT, Assistant 
Professor m History m the University, suggests that the — 

“ negative marking system should be introduced to discourage crammmg, 
^ e , if any gross mistake is committed in answer to one question not only 
would no credit be given to that, but some marks would be deducted from 
the total This would bring home to every student the risk of dependmg 
upon notes alone without having a general and accurate knowledge of the 
subject 

This further contmgency is also provided for by the logic 
regulations quoted m paragraph 72 above. 

Compensahon 

77 Our attention has been called m the written evidence 
by hir W C Wordsworth' and J\Ir H. Sharp to the system 
of ‘ compensation ’ or ‘ grace ’ marks, m accordance with which a 
candidate who has failed m one subject only by not more than 
5 per cent of the full marks m that subject, and has gained a certam 
percentage of the aggregate marks for the exammation is allowed 
to pass hir Wordsworth writbs — 

“ grace marks and other contnvances for helpmg through the mcom- 
petent should be discontmued 

78 In addition to the grace marks, it is provided in the case 
of the matriculation examination and the ezammations up to and 
including the bachelor’s degree in arts, science, law and 
engmeermg (but not m teachmg or medicme) — 

“that if the moderators [or examiners, as the case may be]® are of opimon 
that in the case of any candidate not covered by the precedmg regulations 
consideration ought to be allowed by reason of his high proficiency m ai 

^ Thus, if the paper consists of 10 questions of equal value of which 6 are to be answered 
and the maximum for the paper is 100 murks, each question might be allotted 25 marks. 
This procedure, which is sometimes adopted, imphes that though a student is permitted 
to reply to five questions, he may obtam full marks by ancwermg only four with dis- 
tinguished excellence , and the rubric at tne bead of the paper should state this 
exphcitly The chances of a -student getting over 100 marks per cent on a paper 
marked on this scheme are so small as to be negligible. If he were m that happy 
position, his marks\could be reduced to 100 -wnthout mjustice. 

* Question 10 

® Moderators, m the case of the matriculation and the intermediate exammations 
m arts and Science , exammers,' m the case of the other exammations referred to The 
regulation relatmg to moderators is given m the regulations quoted m the volume- 
of appendices to this report, under the headmg Arts and Science Exammations ”■ 
section 8 
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portioultr Bubiftct or m the aggregate the7 ahall report the ease to the 
Bjndicate and the SyiidKate may pass such candidate ” 

70 The quoetaon of componsatioii is not altogether a siinple 
one In the case of a final oxommation, m which the University 
appears to guarantee to the public that the student has some 
knowledge (li not a very well defined knowledge) of all the subjects 
in which ho passes ’ any oom^nsation should be confined within 
very narrow limits. To give a certificate to a student that he, has 
paCTed in (say) mathcfnatica or botany, if he has only obtained 
25 per cent of the marks m that subject (the ordmary pass-mark 
bemg 30) IS to make it impossible to mterpret what the umversity 
guarantee moans and when this pass irmrk may be still further 
lowered by the Syndicate m special oases it is quite clear that 
unless the “actual morice are formshed to the puhho (a course which 
•we do not advocate) the information given by the Umveraity 
when It tella them that a student has passed the B Sa examin 
ation m (say) mathematioa or botany is so vague as to be of 
little value m respect of that subject A bead master would 
ccrtamly be unwise to engage a graduate to teach the subjects 
in quesbou lu his echoed on the mere strength of such tnformatiom 

io But the aims of examinationB at the end of a school or 
intermediate college course and of on mtermedmte universi t y 
examination ore somewhat diflorent from those of degree ftTamum. 
tions and the questions of compensation must be considered with 
reference to the special aims of each examination. For good or 
for evil on examination at the secondary and even at the higher 
secondary stage, is often used not so much to ensure that each 
candidate shall acquire a knowledge of each subject that shall be 
of real use, as to ensure that the subject shall not be neglected *• 
and that those candidates to whom it is congenial or useful wbft TI 
have a fan: opportunity of studying it and the oimioulum is apt 
to be rather overweighted m certain cases on this account. In such 
cases a pupil may consciously or uDoonsoiously ha've to choose 
between special excellence in one or more subjects for which he is 
partaoularly gifted and a fair average of attainment all round which 

1 “ To TTuVt fabjK* oompnlaoiy In ka flzuolnAtkn tn arder to gaud agMust its 

negleot b not tlw Ideal metliod ol obUb^ the best •diu«Uan,btrt in the ^rowid eortiS> 

tiaa of siEaln h Mem to be the most effiesdeoj method ve een find ** nld BIi J J 

TbomsocsOaeimlttMCiatbepcisttkoafNstiinlBolenoeinEdiicstian (NstcrslSdeicetn 
Edoostlont H, U. Bt s U oae r y Office, 1916, Motion SO), 
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mil ensme Hs passing in aU subjects We think that at the 
matriculation (or, as we prefer to call it, the ‘ jhigh school examina- 
tion ’) stage it would be wise to allow a board of examiners, or of 
representatives of the examiners in all subjects, to apply at their 
discretion and mthin defined limits the principle of compensation 
and to allow special excellence m one branch of study to compensate 
for some degree of failure m another The adoption of such a 
principle has been recommended by Sir J J Thomson’s Committee 
on Natural Science m Education ^ ^ 

81 The guarantee given by an mtermediate university examma-' 
tion^ IS a guarantee given, not so much to the pubhc as to the 
student, a guarantee to him that he is fit to contmue his -proposed' 
course of studies ,* and hence the treatment of a particular subject 
should depend on the extent to which that subject is essential for 
his future course We think that excellence m an mtermediate 
examination as a whole might qmte reasonably be allowed to com- 
pensate for deficiency m a non-essential subject , but that it might 
be a cruel lemency to allow such compensation m the case of an 
essential subject, mvolvmg the student m future waste of tune and 
money In a relatively small teachmg university it is of course easy 
to ascertam m the case of each student what course he proposes to 
take after the mtermediate stage In a large examining umversity 
this IS more difficult, though perhaps not impossible 

In any case, we feel, m pursuance of this prmciple, that 
grace marks to the extent of 6 per cent should not be allowed m 
subjects which are compulsory both at the mtermediate and the 
final exammation A candidate marked 5 per cent below a mim- 
mum of 30 per cent cannot be regarded as a ‘ border-hne ’ case. 
He IS clearly below any reasonable border-hne Possibly, at all 
exammations examiners might be instructed to mark ‘ border-hne 
candidates ’ with a particular symbol, so that these cases might be 
ndividuahy considered m the hght of them aggregate marks, or 
of special excellence m another subject 

General question of lemency 

82 We have mentioned the question of lemency If an exam- 
ination is regarded as a prescribed test and a degree as a 

* Sec tbo pamphlet quoted m the footnote prepage, seotions 34 rad 36 

- T\ c arc speaking in general terms of mtermediate university exammations Our 
VKV of the proper function of the present mtermediate exammation i3 dealt 'with lo 
Chapters XXXI end XXXII 
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guarantee given by tbo Univeiaity to the public that the student 
has satisfi^ that test, lemeiu^ may mean that the Univeraity 
to use the strong eqiresaion of a witness quoted above cheats 
the pubhc ' How little some of the pubbo realise the situation is 
shown by the following passage from our evidence 

Eximmen ought to show more kmenoy to the exammees and in that 
case more atudents vonld pasa and that would do no harm to Uie Gortmment 
OT to any d<m 0/ papla. ^ 

83 Borne of our witnesses tcU us that msido the Umvoraity the 
case is as little realised and that tender hearted exominers report 
an undeserving student as haviog passed out of a sense of pity 
It should bo made clear that this Aonse of pity is mdulged not at 
their own expense but at the expense of the pubhc os well as of 
the more deserving students The Bov J 0 Forrester Fellow 
of Patna University, referring to the fact that the principal ob]eot 
of most parents m sending thear students to ooHege is to obtam 
a woD-paid Government post wntes — 

Thk cans u a false fontimeDt of pity it gives ri»« to the following 
kind of argaiiMDt The student ts poor if he f^ in tha etainmation, his 
prospects wQl be blight«<L Therefore he must be aQoved to peas if pcealble 

Kcithor of the above witnesses is connected with the Umver 
Bity of Calcutta, But Mr W 0, Wordsworth Prmoipal of the 
I^r^dency College and OfQcmtmg Director of Pubhc Instruction 
for Bengal makes the following grave statemonta -which cannot 
be Ignored — 

\ The Univeraity does not command complete confidence* 

There is a suspicion* sometimes vocal* that the puDluhed results of eTarmna 
tions are not mrariably in accord with the work done Thta suspicion la 
due m part to the system of grace marks formulated in the regnlations, partly 
to the readiness of examiners meetings to attend to compUints or repre- 
sentations from individual candidates and gencmlly to show mdnlgence 

84 As wo have poantod out m on earber passage, the gravest 
fault of the present mariang system is that it tends to conceal from 
the university authorities and from the oiaminers alike them 
responsibility to the pubbo and to the studenta themselveB To give 
a university guarantee to a student not entitled to it m not only to 
lower the reputation and tanush the honour of the University 
but by so doing to do a grave mjustace to the many deserving 


* Eubthudsh Mahonied SoIUo Almn, QmBtkai 8 Ttie fulki are cran 

* Qtteailoo 1S> 
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shidcnls ^\llo lm\o , nnrl i]f>t thnni^^h n ini t,i1 mi ‘Mi^f* 

of pii}, ^\on then (h’^nee- 

t'Arr/ n rf oj lh>tr} • 

So, Befolo le'iMnj^ tlio ^ubjet t <>( nuirl ni" v.f hu\(' to 
out that there i'' lu* ‘^\^lein of (hrc'lniif:; tho TUunf'rKnl in. irks 
UMardccl h\ exnnnner'.. mu h n (I'MiIkic, Iimum m 

dealing ^\lth tlic \(i} l.irgt' number of r.mdidat/ i, a eiit iin numb<T 
of ans\\cr-> are hound to bf> o\orloo)rd b\ the e'ainiiKr-^ and a 
certain number of mistake', m addition of marl*. Mill al^o 
incMtably oci'ur The Uin%er‘.it\ r«'( ((gni-e-, tlu'C faft^-, and in 
l\\o uay*. In the first jihue, mIimi a (andidate has failed in one 
subject onh Ins papers m that Miljjei t are re examined In the 
second place the Uni\ ersit) tommunuates to am per-on v.ho m.'*} 
apply for them \\ithm ‘■i\ months of the examination the marl-s 
'Rhich have been allotted to ain candidate, on pawnent of a small 
fee d nt^d on pa}nient of a fee of Bs 10 the Unuersit} has the 
marks checked under the .supcr\ision of a spcciall} appointed 
person, on the application of a candidate supported In the 
authorities of his college I\Iis-takcs arc detected m tins ay and 
are rectified by the Syndicate, but the rectification sometimes takes 
months to cficct, and a xciy’ grave injustice is done to the candi- 
date, vho IS kejit 111 a state of unccrtaiiit} , and debarred from 
beginning Ins college course if the exanuuation in cjucstion i» 
the matriculation, fioni contimiing it, if it is a higher examina- 
tion It IS a minor injustice, in conipaiison, that the fee is not 
retiUTied to the candidate m cases vlicrc the in\ edigation shovs 
that the university cx'ainincrs haxc made a mistake and arc to 
blame We investigated the papers laid before the Syndicate 
in regard to a ceitain number of such cases It is clear that the 
absence of any checking system and the delay m dealing iMtb 
complaints in regard to enors committed are matters which 
require consideration 

ExaimnaUoyi ‘ by comparlmcnis ’ 

86 It is a well recognised featuie m the administration of law 
in civibsed countries tliat an excessive penalty on the one hand is 


^ n We understand that the fee now charged is Es 2 for a return of marks m each 
subject and Es 4 for a return of marks in each paper. 
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likely to lead to imdne lemenoy on the^ other and many of our 
'watnessea are of opinion that the penalty for failure at university 
eiaminationB unduly severe — mamly m three reepecta 

If a student fads m a smgle subject at any eiapunataon (except 
m the Faculty of Mediome or under qmte recent regulations, in 
the Faculty ot Engineering) ho is obliged (1) to take the whole 
course of study in all hia subjecta over again unices he is specially 
excused and allowed to enter as a private student, (2) to take the 
whole examination over agam m all bis subjects (8) to wart for 
a whole'year before he can re-present himself (except m law) 
We shall discuss these questions separately ^ 

87 The plan of eiammation m one or more subjects by com 
partmeuts was considered and condemned by the Indian Uni- 
veiaitiea Commiaaion of 1902 m the following terms — 

The syitem which a called examination by (ximpartments has been 
advo^ted by several witneesee and m particnlar it hai been represented 
to xia that a candidate who falU in one snbjeet should be aUowed to pass on 
eatafying the exarrunen m that fabject and ahcmld not be required to brmg 
up aD hit subjects agaon 

After full courd^tioc we have come to the eoncluaion that the dif< 
advantages of the Madras rule outweigh its advantagee andithat axamma 
tion by compartments ought not to be a1k>wed. The object oi an ftTnmina 
tion ts to aaeert&in whether the candidate poweasea all the knowledge which 
Tuay fanly be expected of hnn ft the stage which he has reached and a man 
who passes In all ha subjects at one time gives better evidence of the sound 
ness of hn geneM education than the man who can only pass in the subjects 
taken separately Care must be taken m framing the programme of an 
- eratm nation, to see that the subjects are not so numerous as to lay an undue 
burden on the mmda of the candidates but if this condition is complied 
with, we think it better that the exanimation should be treated as a whole 
And not broken up mto sectioiis ^ 

88 It will be Been that the recommendation of the Commiasion 
amounts to this that no latitude should be given to any mdi 
vidual student to take the nniveraity examination at a given stag© 
in parts either (1) by bemg allowed to present bimRpilf m the first 
instance for difierent parts on different occamonfl or (2) by bemg 
allowed to re-preeent himself m a port m which he has failed with 
out taking the whole exommation over agam 

89 The Calcutta Umversity has acted m accordance with this 
pnnciple except m regard to the medical eiammatioiifl m which 


1 Beport of lodkn UnlrenhlM CcrnmiMtai, pige S2- tlukr the Uia^ rale 
rrf ei rea to, the B.A. uni r fau hiin m« dhrUed into three dlrWoca « itodent wu 
AUowed to appear in odc, tn>, or all three !n the bbom year. 
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following general university precedent m medical faculties, the 
examination m the final subjects may be taken, under certain 
conditions, m parts, if the candidate so desires In 1917 it adopted 
regulations for the Faculty of Engmeeimg on lines somewhat 
similar to those in medicine , 

90 The question of exa min ation by compartments was raised 
agam m the scheme of the Dacca Umversity Committee, who' 
dissented from the recommendation of the Umversities Commis- 
Sion They expressed the view that the smgle examination m 
several subjects at the end of the course “ looms too largely m tho 
career of the student, and he is tempted, as he approaches the 
obstacle, to overcome it by an heroic effort of cram ” They sug- 
gested that the B A examination might be taken m parts at the 
option of the candidate and "^hat if he failed m either subject of 
the first part at the end of the first year, he should be allowed to 
re-present himself m it at the end of the second On the other 
hand, as a make-weight against this concession, the courses and 
exammations were to be made more difi&cult^ 

91 A considerable number of our witnesses have expressed 
themselves m favour of exa min ation by compartments, but very 
few arguments have been adduced either for or agamst_it ^ 

92 hir Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis would allow an honoura 
student to take the exarmnation m his subsidiary subject before- 
his final year, so as to be able to devote all his attention to his 
honours subjects , and in regard to practical exammations he 
expresses himself as follows — 

“ In certain cases, for example, in certam portions of the pass practical 
examinations, the system of ‘ comparimmts ’ should be mtrodneed Until 
the practical exammation m a subject is capable of bemg conducted m a quite 
satisfactory manner, it unfortunately sometimes will happen that a candidate 
will tail m the practical test more or less for accidental reasons It is a senous 
waste of energy to make all these candidates go through the whole course o£ 


^ Report of Dacca University Committee, page 26 

® The foUowmg have expressed vieivs m favour of examma-tion by compartments m 
ansv-er to Question 10 — 

Mr Sasi Sekhar Banerjee, Prmoipal of the ELnshnath College, Berhamp-or , Mr Handas 
Bhattaohaiyya , Mr Charu Chandra Biswas , Mr Ramananda Chatter] ee , 
Mr Sumti Kumar Chatterjee , Mr Hem Chandra Ray Chaudhuri , Dr Kedamath 

i Das (who quotes Sir Wilham Osier m support of his view) , Mi Bipm Behar 

Gupta, Mr M. Asazul Huque, Mr Prasanta Chandra Mahalanobis, Mr Panchanan 
Majumdar, Mr Baikuntha Chandra Ray , Mr Hira Lai Roy, Mr Kebpada- 
Sarkar, Mr. Surendranath Das'Gnpt^, Pr Prabhu Dutt Shastn 
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rttid>^i apain bfforf cociuin their cxamlnatioD A ctmdidiito irho 

sUboQ|:;h Becurnip high marks b the theoretical, fails In the practKal ahotild be 
iUoired to take hia practical examination alone ond shonld bo exempted from 
the theoretKal paper * 

03 Sir Cooroo Dafs Bnnorjeo thinks that to pass in nil the 
pre^enbeU pubjccts at one cxnniinaiicm is n proof of greater mental 
cnpocity tlinn jw^^ing mthem ^.^ccc^M^cl) indifferent cxomina 
tiona 

04 The question b a complex one, of whiclino gcncrnl solalion 
fcems to bo orceplablo for all candidates alike It is frcqucntl) 
di ctL «cd with reference only to the co. o or difijcnlty of the cxomina 
tion in qacstion and without reference to the cfTiacncy of the stu- 
dent at the end of his unncrMt\ course ^ct it is held by some 
authOntiM that the n\cmgo student gains more bj concentrating 
hLa attention on one or two subjects nt a time tlian by spreading 
It over tlirce or four In the Unixcrsit) of Alonchcstcr great free- 
dom IS allowed in regard to the subjects of the pnss B A course 
and in tlio Unucrstl) of Pans the subjects for the licence may 
now Ik; Inl en fcjmtatel' In the Ijnuemty of I>ondon the final 
medical cocaminalions for the M B B.S degrees may ho taken 
m two parts, IboFulh-idiory subject for the B£c honours examina- 
tion may Ik; taken before Iho pniicipal subject aud students 
of the Boyal College of Sacnce (now forming part of the Impenal 
College of Science and Technology) nro allowed to take the subjects 
of the internal inlcrmedinto examination m scicnco singlr the 
syllabus in each subject being more extcnal^o than the ordinary 
Fyllabus and at a numlier of the other mtcrmcdiatc examina- 
tions a student ejected in one subject may bo permitted on tho 
recommendation of the examiners to rc-pre^ent himself m that 
subject only 

05 For some students, n Umo perfectly free from tho anxiety 
of cxaminationa more than compensates for a heavier burden 
nt tho end , for others examination by comportments la ruoro 
ndvnntagcouiu ^^e nro mclmcd to tho view that tho practice 
adopted m tho medical faculty of tho Umvcrsity of Calcutta and 
m other medical faculties is tho right one, and that rcasonablo 
btitudo should be given to students m tho matter Tho same 
proceduro is not ncccsaaTfly tho best for all students. There la 
no suggestion that a medical student who takes his cxammntions 


* Qaeatiofi 10. 
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in parts turns out to be a less efficient medical man in tbe end than 
one who takes them all together ; be may indeed be more efficient, 
and have studied bis subjects better by taking longer over them 
As agamst tins argument, it is clear that a student ought not to be 
encouraged to spread out bis course rmduly, and so to waste bis 
time by takmg bis subjects singly. 

96 Srutable regulations, allowing some latitude, administered 
with tbe help of mdiMdual guidance from college authorities, rvill 
probably work better than tbe bard and fast inles now m force 
At tbe same time it must be borne m nund that every exemption 
for students, by complicatmg tbe examination arrangements? 
mvolves additional expenditure of time and money m adrmmstra- 
tion In tbe present mstance we tbmk such expenditure would be 
justified 

‘ Reference m one or more subjects 

97 Tbe question whether a student' who has passed m certain 
subjects and failed in others should be reqmred to re-present bim- 
_self m tbe subjects m which be baVpassed is closely albed to tbe 
foregoing Mr Jnanendranatb Mukberjee, of tbe Umyersity 
College of Science, puts tbe case as follows * — 

“ It IS rather strange that examination by compartments has not been 
introduced up to this time If a student fads to pass in the exammation m 
any section of a subject, he is required to appear at a second examination 
in all the subjects The logic of this is not at all clear to many of us The 
underlymg prmciple of exanunations is that it is either a test of fitness or of 
a certam standard of tra inin g It is evident that the student has attamed 
the required standard m the subject m which he has been successful in the 
^examination All that is necessary is that he should also attam the- required 
standard m the remainmg subjects m order to quahfy himself for the umversity 
eertificate The fact that the student is required to appear at the examma- 
tion m subjects m'which-hehas'passed before can only shew that the umver- 
sity authonties have not sufficient faith in the results of their own exanuna- 
tions ”2 

98 Mi Garfield Wilbams in bis pamphlet on ‘ Tbe Indian 
Student and tbe Present Discontent pleads for a change on 
tbe ground of tbe poverty of tbe students — 

“ The whole idea of makmg it compulsory for such a new type of student 
to pass m every subject m an examination occurrmg only once a year, -and to 

The term ‘ reference ’ is a convement one, used m certain Enghsh examinations to 
denote the act of altowing a candidate who has failed m one or more subjects of the 
examination, hut not m all, to re-present himself m these subjects only 

■ Question 10 

® Pages 14-15 
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take tlie wbole examination again a ^rhole year afterwards If he faib even 
in one fnb]ect ■ ahenrd, A role Uko that » all very well for a atndont who 
has nnhmited tune and means bnt it is too hard a mie for the type of student 
With whom we are dealing It cannot by any stretch of the imagination be 
said to meet the actual needs of this Ben^h student who is so deaperatelv 
poor and often eo physically weak and short Kved. 

09 A very large nninbor of witnesses liave dealt with 
this question from difiorent pomts of view Mahamahopadhyaya 
Pramathanath Tarkabhushana' suggests that alhed^Bubjects should 
he grouped and that students whdTiavD failed in one subject of the 
group might ho allowedto re-present himself m that subject before 
the term is at an end. Some IQte Mr Mamnathanath Banerji 
would not oDow students to take subjects m which they have foiled 
separately unless they have obtamed more than 40 per cent, 
of the aggregate marks and have not failed m more than two 
subjects.^ Mr Gopal Chandra Maitra,^ Principal of Victoria 
College Norail'^ould only excuse the reappearance of a rejected 
candidate m subjects m which he obtamed firat division madb * 

100 We have not space to discuss the variety of suggestions 
made on this important pomt, bnt we think that there is force m 
3Ir Jnanendranath Mukherjee s argument quoted m paragraph 07 
above , and there would be much more force m it li the University 
made its examinations well defined testa of capacity as well as of 
memory Bit Gooroo Daas Banerjee is no doubt justified m re- 
garding a candidate who can hold m his mmd a number of facta 
m regard to a large number of* subjects os superior pro tanto to 
a peTBon who con onlyjiold m his mind facts relatmg to a smaller 

* Qoeatkn 10 

• Among tbe wltnmwi wbo hare er p iuwa opinion* on thi* pohl an (a) In uunr 

to Qaostkn 6 t Ml N O. Bardald. Ur Jogcndrtn*th Eluttwhuj* (who In tbe cue of 
rojoctioo In a alngle *nbject woold aowpt Um oertlfleate of a priiwiipal, ghwn on the reanlta 
of an cmrJnatlon oondooted threo raontha aftn tbe faiLzre) Mr Wahed Hoaain, 
Mr Pumaebandra Knudn j (S) In aa*v*t to Qtwatlon 10 j Dt. Ah donahman (who doe* 
twt faroot camlnationby eoapartmentJ geomJly but adroeate* roferenoe ) t hawmb 
htainil Mamalck Mina Bhajaat AH, Khan Bahadur R nTta^ 

Mr Mnril7DharBaii*rioe,Mr Rtmananda Chatterjeo, (whoae ti^Keatkm* t r^ard to 
work for otrtfflcatea otha than degtee* in tbe oaae rejected stodenta deeerre attu> 
tfan) I Mr Hem Chandra Bay O h andbe ri , Ur Banapada Dntt, Mr Sorondra Mohan 
Gangolttjp. Derrapcaaad Ohoah, Mr Abdol Jain, Maalrl Abdol Xartm, Jir Puicbanan 
Majmadar Mr Khagendra N Ultra, Ur B. Udkhefjee, North Bengal Zamiulm ^trrda 
tion f Ur. Barendra Nath Roy Dr Tej Bahadur Sapro, Mr Batbh Ohaadia Sen. (who 
would only exempt from re-foraan1nation in anbjeets in which i5 per of maika 
haTo been obtained) i Mr ‘Ptnohanan Blnha and Dr Z. H. y.«htd Snhiawardy 
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number of subjects But simultaneous memorisation of a large 
number of subjects is much less important in these days of cheap 
books and hbraries than it was foimeily , and at the best, ive Imow 
that the facts memoiised to-day may be foigotten to-morrow II 
however the exanunation is a test of the capacity to do something 
n'liich -IS not easily joi gotten (we may choose for example, the 
capacity to translate a piece of unseen English prose mto Bengah) 
and the candidate shows that he can satisfy that test, it- is really 
waste of his time and of that of the Umversity to make him 
pass the same test a yeai later 

Question of re-attendance at courses by students who have failed, 

101 The question whether students who have failed at an 
■exanunation, it may be only m a single subject, should be made to 
attend the whole course ovei agam, as demanded by the Umver- 
sity under present regulations, is a s^enous one The Senatus 
•of the Scottish Chuiches CkiUege say with reference to the mter- 
mediate and B A examinations : — 

“ We are of opinion that any student who has once been sent up for the 
■examination should be allowed to appear in future years also without having 
to attend further classes , or at least without having to attend classes other 
than those in the subjects in which he has failed 

The present arrangement whereby students are required to attend lectures 
•covermg the same ground as they have already gone over encourages care- 
lessness and mattention on the part of these mdividuals and is demoralismg 
to the-classes of which these individuals form part 

A very large number of witnesses concur m the opmion of the 
Scottish Churches College stah, though they mostly put forward 
the view of the student rather than of the college 

102 Takmg the pomt of view of the Umversity, we should say 
Uiat its guarantee imphes (except m the case of ‘ private k students 
with winch we shall deal separately) that the successful student 
has not only passed a prescribed exanunation but has received a 
.systematic trainmg approved by the Umversity We see no reason 
why foi the purpose of that guarantee a rejected student should be 
reqitued to take a course"^ of study for a second time in the subjects 
in which he has passed Even a subject dn which he has 
failed it may be unnecessary, if his failure is due to illness or some 
accidental cause We do not suggest that the Umversity should 


^ General Memortoda, page 113 
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take cognisance of such cause but we t h i n k it may reasonably 
be left to the teachers of the atadent and to himself to decide 
whether it is m his interest to take the course a second tune 
-Tand to see that he does not forget the subjects which ho 
needs for his future work- There is another pomt of view apart 
from that of the univeraity guarantee It may be thought that a 
student who is only required to take a course m a single subject 
^1 be at a loose end and fntter away his time In accord 
ance with our general view of oolite responsibility we think it 
should be for the college authonties to see that this does not 
occur IVe shore in general the view of the Scottish Ohurohes 
College quoted above- On the other hand we thmk a student 
ought" not to bo debarred from attending a conrse for a second 
tune if he so desires it Wo may pomt out that the relaxation 
of the present rule would greatly relieve the pressure on the 
class-rooms ^ 

Frrquenc^ of examihattems 

103 The only examinations m the Umveraity which are held 
more than once a year are the examinations in mediome &nd in 
law up to and moluding those for the bachelor s degree. These 
exammatioiis arc held twice a year doubtless m view of the 
total length of the oumculum and the desire not to extend it unduly 
A considerable number of witnessed have suggested that m the 
mterests of candidates who fad ell ozammationB should be held 
twice a year or oftencr The hardship of havmg to wait a year 
before re’prescntmg themsefvea m the case of poor students has been 
already pointed out * On the other hand, a univeraity eiamma 
tion 15 expensive m time and effort for the univeraity staff — not 
only for the administrative staff but also for t^e teaching and 
examining staff and we should bemtate to make a general 
recommendation that each exammation should be held twice a 
year It wfll be for the re-constituted univeraity to consider how 

^ We are Informed that the 8ai*te In 1010 aolonltted dmft n^uUikKij to the Oorem- 
ment of Indie tmder vMoh mtteodeoee et eomw bj cerrilditw vho hed Itfled might 
here been exoned hj the Untrer il ty In eerteln rew, bat theee resoletlaDj mre not 
■tnettoofld br OoTcDODcsit. 

* He. N C. Herdalot end.Mr Pomeehudra Eonda in emer to 0 

Umahri jLhdal Kerim. Sehehaedeh Heltamed Boltan Ahim. Mr Menmetheoeth 
Benneijl. Hr Ki-ifamith Bee, Br AbdaErehmea ead Dr None Ohendre Sen Qnpte hi 
ennrer to Qoeetloo 10. 

' Pen. 08 eboT*. 
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far the multiplication of examinations) is feasible Yithout undue 
labour and expense 

. Aegrotat degrees 

104 A certain number of our witnesses have suggested that the 
Umversity should confer aegrotat degrees, that is, that degrees 
should be conferred on students who have qualified to present 
themselves for the degree examination but have been debarred 
from doing so by illness The witnesses suggest that such degrees 
should only be conferred on the recommendation of the teachers of 
the students m question ^ We feel that the conferment of such 
degrees would be open to serious objection. 


LimxtaUon of number of appearances at the same examination 

105 At the present moment no limit is placed by the Umversity 
on the number of occasions on which a candidate who has failed 
may re-present himself for examination, except in respect of the 
preliminary scientific and first M B. examinations of the Faculty 
of Medicme At these exammations it is provided that a student 
who has failed four times witlun two years shall not be readmitted 
except on the special recommendation of the ‘ Prmcipal of the 
College 

106 Dr. Nares Chandra Sen Gupta has suggested to us that 
unlimited opportumties for failure should not be given to candi- 
dates m any examination He proposes that not more than three 
chances at the utmost should be given m any examination, and 
that for the M A and M.L ^ and other examinations which ought 
to connote a high degree of ^ability not more than two chances 
should be given to any candidate Under the present system, he 
tells us, candidates have been known to appear seven times at the 
same exanunation He objects to such repeated candidatures on 
the ground that the prolongation of the period of education is an 
economic loss to society, which is deprived of the services of the 
pupd , and that it should not be permitted unless the mdividual - 
shows special talent and that he is capable of improving by 


^ Mr a C Chatteqee m anwer to Question 10 and Mr Horace B DunmclifE and 
Mr Herambacliandra Maitra m answer to Question 9 

* We presume this was mtended to apply to the Calcutta Medical College , there la 
now a second college affihated in medicme, the Belgachia Medical College. 
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ednoataon wbeieas pcr^tuol failuies in examinations are proof 
to the contrniy ^ 

Mr 0 Chottcrjco TroTild only nDow students to appear 
onco for on honours degree and twice for any other ciamina 
tion ^ Mr Pntnaohandra Knndn wonld give each candidate a 
monmtun of three chances.^ 

107 The practice of different universities m this matter vanes 
greatly In older English universities and some of the modem 
a candidate is only allowed to present himself once for on honours 
examination for the bachelor s degree. If ho fails to ohtam honours 
he goes without a degree m some cases, but m others is allowed 
to present himself for a pass examination In certam univ om ties 
such os the Umvemty of London, a candidate who fails at any 
examination may re-present himself on any nnmber of future 
occasions without limit. Wo shall deal with the matter farther m 
Chapter XL, paragraph 35 

Bvg^aiton* for inenoMg thoroaghnat and dwiinuhing uncaUnnita of 
cxam%Hatt<m*^ 

lOS Yanous suggestions, m addition to those already discussed^ 
have been made to us with the object both of incroasmg 
the ihoTcughness of examination tests and of dimimshmg thoir 
liability to errors duo to chance. AYe shall now deal with the 
questions of rtra rocc and practical oiammaticms, library ciamma 
tions the allotment of marks for oourso-woxk and for research 
work , and thou with the participation of teachers m oxammations 
and the constitution of boards of oianimors generally and their 
methods of cairymg out their woriw 

Yico-coofl atmuuitions 

109 A very considerable number of witnesscfl have suggested 
that more use should bo made of nra rocc ciaminationa than at 
present It seems remarkable that no vwa-voee examinations are 
held in the Umversity of Coloutta except m the Faculty of 
Medicine. There ore not oven tarn voce examinations m modem 
languages. Mahamohopadhyaya Pramathanath Torkabhushana 
writes very justly — 

The Decc*»:ty of tn oral and convenational test ooglit to receive recogm 
tKin. An oral tett calli mto pUy ipeoial qoalitleB on the part of ftndenU. 


VOL. n 


^Qoeationia 
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FacihU o[ c\prr‘;si(>n oiuliiu of ri'iuliiio of rfcollorfion Imvt' 

all tlicir lisp in aftoi-lifc -\s11h* lTm\«r-.il\ jiorpi’l uaf c itself hv Irniniii" 
a’llc Icadiors, aiul as ttapliuiLr is tin* nil of < onimiinK at nn! alt ns, llu need of 
an oral test , ('sju’cnlh in tin* linrlnn >tni;cs is ensih f s'liblislicd 

II Slim o\pi esses ilie Men llinl n uia-iocc CMWunntion 
IS essential ns a supplement to written \\(ik ami should 
take place, if possible, aftci the Miluation of tlio VTitien vork 
^Ii vSaratlnl Biswas Assistant l^rofossor of Gcolog\ m Calcutta 
riiucisitv,^ suggests thatthe vna-^nce sliould ho used especially to 
test langc of knowledge, ]\Ii Baikuntlia Nath Ilhattachanya,^ 
that it should he used to lest depth of knowledge as well as other 
qualities IMi C-1 C Bose’ suggests < hat in post-graduate examina- 
tions a vna-^'oee should he conducted hy tw o examiners, one internal 
and one extcinal ^fi Patntk Geddes warmly adxocates the 
public defence of tlic thesis for the doctorate in the effective 
foim in which It IS used in the Unucisity of Parish "We may 
draw’ attention to the use made in some iinnersitics of iiui-vocc 
examinations to cnnhic the cxamincis to come to a decision m 
hoider-linc eases It is possible to use the viva-voce for such, a 
pnipose in cxaminntions wlieie the numbers are too great for it to 
be used as a gcneial test 

Pradical cxamviafwns 

110 We note that practical examinations are not compulsory 
m science subjects at the intermediate examination, we understand 
because of the difficulty and expense of lioldmg practical examma- 
tions for so large a number of candidates A number of our 
witnesses are of opimon that practical examinations should be 
entirely dispensed with, on the ground that a student may not do 
himself justice at such an examination, and other witnesses 
suggest that the marks awarded to the student m his practical 
course- work should be counted to his credit by the Umver^ity in 


^ Questiou 10 

- Other ■witnesses ■nho hn\o gi\cn CMclence on vivi race evnnunations are Dr M N 
Bauerjee, Pnncipal of Belgachn Medical College, BaiKbmudmvKantaBanerjee Bahadur, 
Bai P K Basn Bahadur, IMr Baikuntha Xatli Bhattacharvya, Mahamahopadhvava 
Kahprasaima Bhattacharj-j a, Jlr Charu Chandra Biswas (who would use tii'a voce in 
doubtful cases), Mr Santosh Kumar Chatterjee, Mr Brojendia Ivishore Roj Chaudhury, 
Mr R N Gilchnst, Mr Hem Chandra Das Gupta, ]Mr Amnta Lai Gupta, the Rev W 
E S. Holland, ^Tr ^ Benoy Kumar Sen, Dr Prabu Dutt Shastn, ^Ir E Vredenburg, 
Jlr K Zacbaiiab (Questions 9 and 10) 
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tho dcgrc<5 examination We arc fully of opinion that practical 
work demanding n long time toenrr} ont cannot bo cosily tested 
in a umNcrsitr examination ami that the record of each work 
ehould be demanded of tho etadont dul> cortiGcd by his teachers, 
and ehovm to his examinors Hut wo thinh tlint in all sciontifio 
Bubjects whcncxcr possible tho Unncrsitv shonid make itself 
rcsponeiblo for some test of practical work. A enfficicnt amount of 
time however should bo allowed in tho cvoniination for a candidate 
to l>c able to retrace bis stops if his experimental work m tho 
first instance sufTcra from an accident At least twice the time 
neccssarv for tho performance of tho work required for a bare pas- 
should ns a rule be allowed ^ 

Ltbrarg examiMitoTH 

111 We arc altogether in agreement with witnesses like Dr 
\arc3 Chandra Sen Giipta^ and Mr Hem Chandra Das Gupta* 
who suggest that in the higher examinations such as tho B A 
lionours M \ , M Sc , and WL. an attempt should be made to 
test the abihtv of the student to use reference books and tha*’ tuw 
students should be jicrmitted the n^ of a library in answering 
certain questions in Rome subjects, at any rate. In such eases 
the students should he required to give exact references for all 
statements dcn\ed from the books thov nso Th** mam difEcuItv 
would anso in dealing with the large number of candidates 

CourtC'tccrl 

112 Tho question of countmg'courso-work as a qualiGoation 
for n degree Las been divjuSwCd b\ manv of tho witnesses. Kan 
Imdadul Huquc, Head Master of tho Calcutta Trumng Sohool 
^Titcs — 

Patimg an examination u now cotiirlj dependent upon the result o 
the final examioatkia. But it should not be lo The career In achool or ooHo'^ 
\ ahoukl also bo taken into account and in special cases students mav be 
declared to haro paased an ezatnination on their school or college report 
only ”• 

Dr Gilbert T Walker goes farther and saj^ — 

" I consider that tho ideal svstem is the repKcemsnt of exaraini 
tloRS bv lecturers certificates If a student has been industrious oni bis 
consfatently done tho work gi\‘ctt him by his lecturer he has earned a rooom 
mendalion from him which ou^bt to bo more trustworthv than marks got In 


*6e«altopwa.ll4b«toir \ 

* Qoff^tkm 10. 
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an examination A student’s merits slionldtlms more accurately be given by 
tte teacher’s certificate than by an examination m wbicb the accidental ele- 
ment is bable to play an important pait Fnitber the teacher vould not 
be tempted to ‘ cram ’ his pupils and could more easily aim at givmgthem the 
best education m his pover 

The disadvantage of this alternative system is obvious , that the tempta- 
tion of a teacher to favour particular pupils, and to give to his own men credit 
for more than they are entitled to, might be strong I think it would be 
unsafe to introduce it as yet into Calcutta m connection with umversity exa- 
minations though for examinations confined to members of one college it 
does not seem to me impossible . 

In general the elementary examinations should be kept up and the more 
advanced modifie'd or abolished Thus it may be convement to have a fanly 
easy exammation m mathematics to be passed by all students m engmeermg, 
physics, economics and higher mathematics , this might have a large number 
of candidates and such an examination may avoid difficulties On the other 
hand advanced examinations (for science M A ’s oi M Sc ’s) might be replaced 
by lectureis’ certificates and a dissertation 

We shall deal Tsath the last suggestion made by Dr Walker 
m another section 

113 Dr Adityanath Mukerjee^ pleads for the counting of 
records of college examinations, partly to ensure regular habits 
of work, partly to protect the student against the personal equa- 
tion of examiners. He thinks such results should be used, as^a 
negative safeguard, to ensure that no candidate should be rejected 
m a subject m which he fails by a few marks to reach the prescribed^ 
minimum, if his college lecoid shows good work. We have dealt 
elsewhere with the question of the nmnuTmin percentage of marks 

114 We t hink that in cases where candidates present them- 
selves from dxSerent colleges theie aie considerable difficulties m 
allotting marks at university exammations for college records or 
class work, except for such woik as can actually be ‘ shewn up ' 
to the university examiners, and certified as being the result of the 
candidate's own efiorts in the class-room, e gr , engmeenng-diaw- 
ings But the suggestion made by Dr Adityanath Mnkerjee^ 
(and also by Dr. Hassan Suhrawardy^) that college records might 
be taken into account m boider-line cases is worthy of serious con- 
sul eiation especially m connexion with the smaller exammations ^ 

^ Question 9 . 

" Question 10 

® Among the mtnesscs 11110 lecommend either that course work, or the records of 
toll ge ci.aimnations, should he taken mto account by the University are the foUoiving 

In ansver to Question 6 , Mr Sasi Sekhnt Banerjee (who suggeststhat laboratory 
v ork durmg the two years previous to the exnmmation should count), and 
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JScirareft %eork 

116 A number of -our vitncssc^ have suggested that a thesis 

should bo made necessary for the A examination {e.g , 

Sir R G Bhondarkar '>Ir Amvikn Cliaran Marumdar Dr 
Prnbhu Butt Shostn and randitlTnrgoTindDas T Shoth)^ Other 
witnesses go even further and would allow students to submit a 
thesis for the B A and B£o craminatjons Air Bamananda 
Chattcrjcc^ quotes tho example of English universities m support 
of such proposals / 

lie On tho other hand Afr Jyolibhushah Bhadun and tho two 
other professors of chemistry at tho Presidency Collcgo think that 
M A and Sc, candidates ottenng theses should olso bo required 
to pass tbeoretical and practical examinations 

117 Under tho present system there is much to bo said for this 
last projHWil but if our suggestions with regard to tho specialised 
B,8c and B,jV honours degrees are adopted we think that the 
students range of knonlcdgo and technique m practical work 
ought to be amply tested by such examinations and that students 
who present satisfactory theses for tho masters degree might in 
oppropnato ca^cs be exempted from a written oxaraination except 
possibly on subjects immediately connected with tho thesis Thus, 
for instance a candidate proiontmg a thesis for tho M A. degree on 
A subject connected with history might bo required to satisfy tho 
examiners in a paper dealing with tho period of history within 
which his subject fell 

Tho present practice of allowing students to presont a thesis 
for tho M,Sc. degree in lieu of a portion of tho 3I,Sc examination i 
and of rcqmnng a thesis for tho doctorate m all Faculties has 
not been challenged 


Mr 6*Jrt«h Ktraiu Cbttt«rje« (•wtbm E ol Ua wjJjr) i In nanrw to Qa««UoQ 
DjMr Sajqidr* Ch a n d r * IUboiJI, nod Mr PamMlundnKaodit Mr BbonH 
Chandra D*j and Mr Balktmtlia Chandra Hay and Mr K. G Nalk t InaiOTBC 
to Qwatlon 10 I Mr Umaeharan Danerjt (who wmU take phyaieal axcrebea 
and moral eapaeiOe* fato aoooont) Ur Cham Chandra Bkwaa, Ur Ohlnia 
Ilaran Ohakrarartl, Mr KamlnlKunvChandv Mr Ramonaodi Ohattorjoe, 
Mr Mem Chandra Dai Gnpu, Mr Patrfak Oodde*. Mr AmriU 1*1 Qopta 
tho Indian AMOdatlon, Calontta, Mr Panohanan Mrjamdar Ilal Mahaodra 
Chandra MItra Dthadar Mr Utral*! Roy Mr Akihayknnur Sarkar Dr 
17am Chandra Son Qopta. 

• Quoftlon 10. 
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Bomd^ of Examiners ^ 

118 We have to point out that in- the Umveisity of Calcutta 
a distinction is estabhshed between those lesponsible for drafting 
and setting the exannnation papers, who are termed ‘ paper- 
setters,’ and those responsible foi the marlang of the scnpts, the 
' exannneis ’ The body of ‘ examiners ’ may, but does not neces- 
sarily, mclude ‘ the paper-setters ’ AYe shall ourselves use the term 
‘ examiner ’ (except when otherwise indicated) to denote a person' 
who IS lesponsible, either wholly or paitly, both for settmg the 
papers at an exaimnation and for the correction of the scripts 
sent m by the candidates But our vatnesses have naturally used 
as a rule, though perhaps not always, the terminology of the Calcutta 
Umveisity AYe thmk this mdication will avoid any serious nus- 
understandmg orf the point m question 

119 The method of appointment of paper-setters and of 
exammers for all exammations but the M A and-AI Sc is described 
m Chapter XXV of the umversity regulations , the method now 
adopted for the M A and M Sc exammations is set forth m Chap- 
ter XI of the regulations, which was revised m 1917 

120 The appomtment of exammers m the cases dealt with in 
Chapter XXV rests with the Syndicate The procedure formally 
prescribed m order to brmg before the Syndicate a "list of names 
of actual and possible candidates differs somewhat in law^ 
medicme and engineeimg from that prescribed in other cases , 
but we understand that m practice the same procedure is adopted 
throughout with a view to brmgmg'up as many names as__ 
possible of suitable candidates In the case of matriculation 
and aU exammations up to and mciudmg the bachelor’s degrees 
m arts and science, aU Fellows who are members of the Faculties 
of Arts and Science, and all prmcipals of colleges affihated m arts 
and science not members of those Faculties are asked for reasoned 
recommendations of suitable persons The recommendations 
together with applications from candidates received by the 


^ By a Board of ExanutLers we mean the body of persons to whom the Umversity entrusts 
the responsibihty for setting the papers and markmg (or of finally approving the marking 
of) the answers for a particular examination Such a board may he appomted to act for 
a smgle examination, or for a year, or for more than one year We give this explanation so 
that tbe term ‘ Board of Examiners ’ may not be assumed necessarily to mean a perman- 
nt hoard, 


1 
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Ecgistrar nre then referred to the relevant board of Btndiea for 
report and tho board la aahed to nominato for appointment a 
nvunboT of persons not less than that requited for the cxammation 
nor more than half m excess of that number Tho Syndicate 
then conaidors all the names on the liate together with the report 
of the board of studies on them but the Syndicate is not bmited 
to the consideration of these names. In law medicine and 
engmeenng tho procedure for the selection of examinera as 
stated above, is similar but it is specially provided that the 
Doan of tho Faculty for tho tunc being shall bo ex-officxo 
President of tbe Exammors for the occamom 

121 Although the regulations for exaimners m Chapter XXV 
of the regulations were not amended when the revised form of 
Chapter was sanctioned tho ptovisions of tho latter Chapter 
ovomdo those of Chapter XXV m respect of the M A and M Sc 
examinations. The selection of mtomnl oxaminora^ is prescribed 
by regulations the external examinoxs are appomted by the 
^ecntive Committee of tho Counofl for Post Graduate Teachmg 
in Arts or m Science as t^o cose may bo on the recommendation 
of the Higher Board of Studios ooncemed (see Dmversity Regula 
tions Chapter XI especially Sections 4 1C and 31) 

122 Some complaints have been mode to n* m regard to the 
actual selection of exammers If these complaints were justified 
(and we have not thought it our business to mvestigate mdividual 
cases) W 0 thmk the fault must be witb tho judgment or voUng 
of'tho bodies ooncemed and not with tho general procedure * 

123 In r^ard to the participation of teachers m the oondnot 
of exftimnations the 'Uni versify of Calcutta has adopted diSerent 
prmoiplea m dealmg with different Faculties, and m dealing with 
different degrees m the some Fooulty 

124 For the mntnoulation and for tho intermediate 

taonfl and for the bachelors eiaminatioiiB in the Faculties of Arts 
and Scienoe, no one may be appomted to set a paper m a subject 
oiwbiob he teaches the whole or a part for the ooireeponding exam 
ination though he may correct the scripts m that subject "We 
understand that this regulation originated from a decision of the 
Syndicate m 1890 based on the report of a committee appomted to 

beioir 

8« rr-d^aoe of Mr W C. Wordfinartt Qowtioii Itt 
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enquire into the ‘ pi ematiirc clisclosurc ’ of certain questions at the 
F A examination The questions disclosed related to certain 
passages in Sanslait and English The good faith of the teachers 
who acted as examiners was not impugned , and they both main- 
tained that it was their duty as tcachci s to di aw attention to the 
passages in question The Committee reported ‘ that the lesson 
to be diawn . seems to us to be that henceforth no gentleman 
should be appointed to set an examination paper in a subject of 
which he teaches whole or a paid and the Syndicate adopted 
this recommendation ^ 

But for the master’s degree in the Faculties of Arts and Science“ 
a joint board of internal and external examiners is formed, 
the internal examiners being the university lecturers in each 
subject of the examination, i c , the actual teachers 

The regulations for the piehminary, intermediate, and 
bachelor’s examinations in the Faculty of Law arc identical 
on this pomt vuth those for arts and science But for all exam- 
inations m medicme and engineeimg the system of ha^^ng both 
mtemal and external examiners (if possible) is adopted 

Of the persons appointed to set papers in any subject for any examina- 
tion,” say the regulations, “ one at least must be a teacher or professor in 
that subject and one, at least, whenever available, shall be a person not 
teaching that subject for that exaunnation ” 

125 The difficulties experienced by a conscientious teacher and 
examiner who takes part in an examination both of his own pupils 
and of those of other teachers are famihar to all teachmg universities. 
They are perhaps greatest m setting passages from prescribed books 
But the difficulties are found to be much dimmished, m the first 
place, by sharmg the responsibihty of settmg papers between one 
or more teachers and an external examiner, and, in the second place, 
by having the papers set (though this is often not possible), after 
the conclusion of the coirespondmg course of work 

126 A few of our witnesses wish that only external exammers 
should be employed a few, on the other hand, appear to wish to 
exclude external examiners altogether, and to limit the examiners 


^ MiDTit«8 of the Syndicate of 24tli May 1890 

' See Regnlationfl, Chapter XXV, Sections 6 and 7, under the heading “ Arts and 
Science examinations ” 

' E g , Mi Govinda Chandra Bhownl, the Eev A 'E Brown, Mr Kishon Mohan 
Chaudhun, Mr Dei oprasad Ghosh, Maulvi Mohammad Irfan (Question 10) 
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to the actual toaoheifl o£ the candidates ^ But the majoTity appear 
to bo m favour of ]omt boards of mtomal and external eiaromers * 
although many of them ore of the opinion that only persons 
actually engaged m teaching should be employed os external 
oxamineiB Bimal Ohandra Ghosh declares roundly that 
good teachera ihcrald be preferred m they alone make good examiner* 

is more true ol oral and prac6cal examinations * 

The same opinion is expressed, if not as decidedly by Mr Ravones 
■war B£mer]ee,*Mr Promode Ohandra Bntta* Mr Bidhnbhusan 
Qoeunmi * Mr R N Qilohnst • Mr Amnta Lai Qnpta • and the 
Rev Rather Cxohan of St Xavier’s CoU^e.’ 

127 Mi J M Bose* points out that the employment of external 
examiner* only for the first degree examinations tends to stereo- 
type the papers to play into the hands of the authors of keys 
and to prevent the teochcTB from mtroduomg now methods into 
their teaching Ho wrrtea — 

There ts « regulation in the CWIentta TJmveisitv that no person engBired 
in tenduag any eabjeot Kill be appobted a peper-aettor m that lul^ect 
The object of the regulation u no doabt to prerent glvnig an undue adTantage 
to tluM students who had the pnrilega of attending the lactmes of the 
paper-setters The resolt U that the Syndicate nppemta paper-eettens 
who are not in touch with the capabOItieB of the present generatKm of 
•tudenta. In setting a paper these external examiners are entirely guided 
by the questwna wtJoh •were eet m the pronoua rear* Thua the atandard 
of the exatninabon does not change and aa a matter of fact it is quite easy 
for a ftudent to guess what the qaestlona trill be nait vear simply by lookmg 
over the queations of the menoua years This la exactly the couiae foIloKea 
by the author* of modal qaesticma and that is why these cheap public* 
•fions are to popular tnth the rtudenta The teachers are thua considerably’ 
handicapped and do not know how to mtroduca tome freshnets m then 
lectures to suit a aystam of exammatioo the nature of which remains the 
saine every year 

IVhile I Bay this I do not by any means suggest that external examiners 
ahould not be appointed On the contrary the appointmetit of such an exami 
net M extremely neoeasary to encourage the studenU to acquire as wide a knerr 
ledge aapoasTble of the subject end ahw to take some interest in those portion* 
of the subject which -were not covered by the lectures. Eat lu setting paper* 
the co-oper*tK)ii of all or et least eoroe of the teachers ibould be invtfced 

1 Bee ertdcnce of Mr CSimti ChandiaBkwe*, Mr a H. M^yoTPid.i. {(Joeetlon 10) 

■ Bee, erldence of Hii Knmndlid K«nUB»wsiee Bihadur Mr Uarunatlia- 
coth B*neril, Mr Burendt*. Ghandn. BcUmtiB CoIVfe, Ur KiWmachuLili* 

BtiatUelimrT* Ur G a Ba«, Ur N Y Dey Dr P Nwxt, Mr Jog« Olamdr* B %7 
^ E. ZcMdorkh (Qoe«tku 10). 

* Qmtkn 10 

* Qoe*tkai9 
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Sir E, N Gilcknst writes on somewhat the same Imes . — 

‘ Examiners,” he says, “ are appomted who are forced by their own igno- 
rance of, or rustmess in, then subjects to set questions from the presciibed 
books m a way most acceptable to the crammer 

128 Our attention has been dra-wn to the si 2 :e of the exammmg: 
boards m some subjects Thus, for the matriculation English 
second paper there were m 1916 one head examiner and 25 ‘ exami- 
ners / for compulsory mathematics at the same exammation 
there weie three paper-setters, one head examiner and 31 "exami- 
ners ’ In logic for the I A and I Sc examinations there were 3 
paper-setters, and there were for the first paper 1 head exanuner 
and 12 ‘ exammeis ’ and for the second paper, 1 head exanuner 
(the same as for the first part) and 11 " exa min ers ’ (all drSerent- 
from those for the first paper) 

XJndei the new scheme for the M A and M Sc exammation 
the number of exanuners m Enghsh, m mathematics and m Sans- 
krit, were for 1918, 24, 18 and 32, respectively 

129 These boards appear to us to be too large for the effective 
discussion of exanunation papers or of class lis-ts We understand 
that the exanunation papers are often settled by the paper-setteis- 
■without consultation with the board 

\ 

130 On the question of M A boards, ]\Ir K Zachanah wiites 
as follows — 

“ In the M A the theory seems to be that each lecturer should set the paper 
on his subject The result is the examining board is very large, about 16 or 20, 
and never meets once the papers are allotted ^ There might be the same ques- 
tion m two papers and there is no way of discovermg or altermg it Also, 
the students confine themselves often to the lecturer’s notes I should propose 
that small boards of 4 to 7 members should set the papers m any subject m 
consultation These boards should be composed mamly or whoUy of teachers, 
and half the number should be changed every year, so that every teacher gets 
his chance sooner or later Agam, it will perhapsjie a good thmg occasionally 
to^ entrust a part or the whole of a subject to external exammers from other 
umversities 

Question of concoi dance of niarhing by assistant-examiners 

131 The large number of exanuners appomted to correct 
scripts — and the number must be large where there are many 

* Question 10 

■ We understand that this statement does not hold good of all Boards of Exomincn; 
lo r the M A 
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candidatea — raiaca m an acute form the question of the main- 
tenance of the same standard by di5erent examiners or as we 
should prefer to call them assistant-exammers whioh is alwayS‘\ 
a difficulty m large exatumations ^ An inspection of the fre- 
quency curves which we have had constructed for the marks o^ 
a number of exammers atthe Calcutta matnoulation eiamination 
of 1017 m compulsory mathematios and F.n gliRh has yielded 
mteresting results* The our\ea for thefle> aj>d for some other 
eiaminationB held m other places are prmted m our volume of 
appendices to this report Such curves may be utilised m 
conjunction with the inspection of a certam number of marked 
scripts by head examiners as a rapid method of comparing the 
standards adopted by different aaaistant-exammers and, where 
necessary foj. the reduction of their results to a common standard 
The Examinations Board (of which we shall recommend the 
estabhshment m Chapter XL) will find suoh curves indispeuBable 
for its investigation of the standards m large exammatioiis and of 
their variation from year^to year 

Fta of erafjnsov 

132 The present scheme of fees payable to examiners is printed 
in our volume of appendices^ It will be seen that no fees ore 
payable in respect of meetings of examiners 

A certam number of our correspondents ® Mr Suniti Knmar 
Chatterjee Mr W V Duke Mr Bamesh Chandra Majumdar and 
the staS of the Berampore CoDege regard the preeent arrangementa 


^ The import ent qoestioa o< tbs coDfiorduioe o< nuuklng bj- diflertet examinen and 
other tmpcrtxnt problfim relstlng to the cUlMios cd sriinhiatlcms Hats bssc ditonaed 
bp Piofetaor F Y Edfrsorth, FJI.&* of the UiUrenitj of Oxford, in three aeroolrs,- 
(f) Uk Etstirt^ of 'P-ran.m.Hmv Jotmui of tl« £ofai Staintical Bocutf toL II, psg«» 
CtNMISS (18£8) { (B) The Elemwrt of Chmee hi CdspditiTe FTimhuttoM, Toh M, 
pages 410-76, aiod 644-68 (1800} (01) OQ ProUena m Frohahllitles, PAfloaopAteal Ifcgo. 
rifu Aogiat, 1800. 

A brief explanattoo of the term treqnencj eorr* u exoploTcd here maj be of qm. 
Snpptee the maximiDii number of marks ohtslnsble in an azuoinatloo paper U 100. Wr 
count the number of candldste* irbo hare obtained the marks 04,2,3,. 084^ 100 

retpecttrelj and plot out a curre of Thioh the alinliri are 0 I4A. ^ 99400 

artS the corre^toDding ardinatea are the numben Cff percentage numbers of 
Tbo obtain these seTeial marka. The enrre shon the frequency Yitb Thloh each 
mark recurs. 

.. * QuestloQ 10. 
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imsatisfaoioi 3 ’ The sla-fT of Scrainpotc College, wlio agree wth 
the vle^^ spilt for ^^aTdb 3 ' otlioi \\i{nc‘'‘'es tliat nicclmgs of cxaioiners 
aie iiecessai}’- to settle (or ‘ model ale’) the papci^, cxpicss them- 
selves ns follows — 

“ We consider that a sxstom of mode ration is iirressari e\cnin the higher 
examinations in order to scdirc a rensonahle dei^rro of unifonniU With 
tins end in \ic\\ we attach importance to mr-efines of examiners in cspeciailv 
arraiiffcd firoups ExamiiK'rs and paper-setters Ii\in" a lone distance from 
Calcutta ha\c now a real grievance, ns their trarelline expenses are not met 
"We think it would he to the interest (d the Univcrsit\ to treat examiners v itli 
hbcralitv j\rore cfTicient work would m our ]iidumcnt he secured if the fees 
of examiners and paper-setters were put hack to the scale in existence under 
the old regulations AVe arc afraid it must he admitted that the character of 
the average man's work, even in the educational sjdicrc, is largcK dependent 
on the monev paid for getting the work done 

If more meetings of examiners are to be held, and as seems 
reasonable, the trax’elling expenses of the members are dcfiayed, 
the reasons for himting the size'of boards of examiners m accordance 
vnth the suggestion of i\ri K Zachariah- is strengthened 

Classification 

133 There are striking discrepancies in the practice of different 
imiversities in regard to the use of ‘ dixnsions ’ at matriculation 
and at the mtermediate examinations in arts and science (there 
are no dmsious at the pass B A and B vSe examinations) 
That the Calcutta XJniveisity acts on different principles from 
.other umversities xvhich classify matriculates vnll be clear from 
the follovung table (derived from hir Findlay Shirras’s figures in 
our volume of General Memoranda and Oral Exudence) — 


Univcrsiti and 
year \ 

No o! can- 
didates 

Class 

I 

Class 

n 

Class 

in 

Total no 
of passes 

Percent 
ago of 
sncecssful 
candidates 
■vrho ob- 
tained a 
first class 

tCalculia — 

1914 

\ll,289 

2,949 

3,149 

057 

0,766 

43 7 

1016 

. 15,457 

3,663 

3,279 

664 

7,486 

48 8 

1916 


4,326 

3,342 

494 


63 0 

1917 

16,876. 

6,790 

4,699 

642 

11,131 

62-0 

1918 

14,490^ 

4,996 

3,156 

400 

8,650 

68 4 


^ Question 10 
2 Pnra jsO above 
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I9U 

3,163 

*l 1 

48$ 

S43 

1461 

1-6 

1116 

3,601 

11 

414 

S33 

14T7 1 

0-0 

1916 

3.000 

6 

3*3 

! 7M 

1443 

0* 

1917 

4,363 

1 « 

42S ! 


lies 

OS 

1916 

4.107 

I > 

X48 1 

1 eoi 

619 

0^ 

1 

4,620 

340 , 

1.C04 

“073 

,^7 

11 r 

1018 

4 748 

1 317 

1,675 

1 716 

1 3.-07 

11 T 

ItlO 

< 

378 

ifiCS 

830 

3,063 

89 

1917 

6,6$1 

486 

2.fiC7 

SM 

3409 

1 11-0 

1916 

e,o» 

400 


034 

3448 

113 

IW»*— 







1916 

3,62B 

eio 1 

637 

389 

1 060 

SS-4 


134 “We ehfiU not cxammo nnnutcJy mto tlicso diflcrepnncics 
but flboll conmdcr tho cflflo only of Cokntta, Tho divuion assigned 
18 dcpcnd^t on tho oggrcgatc of marka obtained by tbo candidate. 
Out of a monmaia of 700 marks candidate* who obtain 860 or 
more ate placed in tho first division, those vho obtain from 
280 to 340, incloBivo ore placed m the second division and those 
"who obtain from 250 to 270 inclnaivc, arc placed m the third division. 
The reason for the smallness of the third drvnmon is obviously 
the smallness of tho difference between tho upper and lower bmita 
h} which It IS defined — onl} 20 marks. 

135 If there arc to be divuions at all m raatnoulation ciam- 
inationa, o first division ought clearly to imply more than tho avo- 
rage of excellence attained h) tho whole body of successful candi- 
dates At the Calcutta matnculation about half of those who pas® 
ohtam a first class. "We are inclmcd to the v^ow that two dinsiona 
would fiofSce and wo think that tho lower hmit of tho first division 
ought to ho so fixed that considerably loss than tho majonty of 
those who pass ere likely to attorn it A percentage of from three- 
fifths totwo-tlurd of fho aggregate marks in the compulsory subjects 
would probably murk a suitable lower limit for a first division 

130 The following figures for intcnnediate examinations (also 
denved from Mr Shirms 8 tables) show aimilt^T discrepancies, m the 
pmetKe of difierent umvorsitics, though in this cose there was only 
a small difiorenco between tho Madras and the Caioutta figure* 
for 1914 — 
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137 At tlie B A pass examination there are no divisions but 
candidates vho obtain 500 maiks out of a total of 1,000 for the four 
subjects of examination are awarded distinction 

138. But classification m pass examinations is of less importance 
than m honours exanunations, where the^ candidates are not only 
arranged m classes but in order of proficiency (or ‘order of merit ^ 
as it IB frequently termed) in each class 

Mr. Karunamay Khastgir, Professor of Mathematics, Presidency 
College, says that — 

“ the low Btandaid required to be attained m the master of arts examina- 
tion, VIZ , 50 per cent has caused a great depreciation m the value of the degree 
and consequently m the attainments of the recipient of the degree 

139. Mr. Bora Lai Roy, Professor of Chemistry m the Bengal 
Techmcal Institute, writes — ^ 

“ To cut down the undue importance attached to the results of examma- 
tions, the names of the students gettmg first an^ second class honours should 
be published m then respective classes m alphabetical order and not m order 
of ment It is rather a wonder how the ‘University can distmguish between 
the merits of students by two or three marks The system is unjust and 
unsound , it appears more so when we know that this result decides the career . 
of a student m after hfe 

Mr. K. Zachariah^ makes a similar criticism, and adds that _the 
existence of rank leads to much unhealthy rivalry, disappoint- 
ment, and suspicion of the exammers, while students and others 
attach, at present, an entnely fictitious value to the first place m 
the first class Mr. Zachariah does not care for the compromise 
of the Cambridge system which provides divisions withm classes. 
Mr Jnanendranath Mukherjee,^ of the Umversity College of Science, 

^ hinks that the anomaly of a third class M.A and ^Sc should be 
Removed. He states that the third class M.A. is not regarded as 
.it to do any teaching work m the Umversity. 

\ 140. We think these criticisms deserve serious consideration. 

% is,hbi^ever, to be noted in regard to the question of arrangement, 
lioth m respect of the standard for a first class and the order o£ 
Barnes in classes, that, as Dr Arthur Schuster^ has pomted out, the 
^abobtion of order of proficiency or merit may lead to an artificial 
distmction between the last man m the first class and the first m 

4 


^ Question 1 
- Question 10 

° In an article in the Umversity Eeiiew (since discontinued) for May, 1905. 
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the second between whom the gap may be only a small one "We 
are disposed to thn^ that this di^vontoge ifl more than counter 
bolanc^ by the advantages of adopting alphabetical order within 
each class, especially if the distinction between a first class and a 
second class man is made to depend rather on quality and individ 
nolity of the work done than on the quantity , for in this case ther® 
18 generally found to be a fairly clear border line between first class 
and second class candidates ^ 


Anonyputy of eandidata 

141 We have received not onty m written evidence,'* bnt in 
verbal evidence given by a namb^ of deputations at the towns 
wbioh we haye visitod, protests against the practice of requiring 
students to write thotr names on their anflwer books m addition to 
their roll numbers The protest comes, very largely, from repre- 
sentative Musalmons who think that Muslim candidates enfier 
under some disabibtiea os compared with Hindu candidates when 
the answers arc corrected by Hindu cccommoTB Khan Bahadur 
Muhammad Ibrahim^ writes ^ 

The prnrtteo of patting down onlj* th^rolhnarabcr of amdidato and not 
their lUTTiM on their answer papers may bo advantageonsly inirodoeed to ensaro 
josticc and falmeca in examination moUers In a countir which is inhabited 
by peoplcB of different comrnatml interesta * 

Nawab Syed Nawnboly Chaudhury has drawn our attention® 
to the case of two students, one a Hindu the other a Musalmon 
each of whom according to this statement obtained 369 marks at 
the B A. examination in 1010 (the miniranm (or a pass being 360) 
when the Hindu candidate was passed and the Musalman was 
rejected, in spite of the fact that the Huidn candidate s mafka were 
mode up in part of 0 grace-marks * Wo have been fnmiaUed 


* Dr Qrrffory’a iHmuI from thb Tle» (s oxprt*^ Ja Chapler XL, pcim. J8, footoot*. 

* 'H* foDowinf witfwwB, Id aoim to Qo^lon 10, hare erpr e td tho opinion tbat 

roU-nmiil>CTi •hoold bo wtlUro on the unTT bocb lo Ikn ot namM t UcnlTi TMuddoq 
Ahme d ; TajQmaddtn Ahmrd, Khtin Behsdart Nsvab Nulnil Ibunalek All, MIm 
Bhnjut i Ssbe hi e d i h Mahomed Snltsa Ahnat Abdol Axiij P Bmo 

Mr A- K. FmlQl Hcfii Esxi Imdsdtil Hoqoe lla®i Jfohanunid Irfan K>i*n 
Behsthir t Uohsmmad Icmll, Slater Msiy Vletoris. Hie opinion tw eipc^eed 
by depirtstlooi from the Mneeimtin of A«am, Borfiunpor CslcatU, CtltU^oog, 
ComlUs and BaJahahL See Oeoenl Uemoraoda, pajee S07 — «18 

* QoeetJoo la 

•Pita*. Trai^aboro. * 

YOU U “ ^ 
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witli an e:^tract from the proceedings of the Syndicate - of 29th 
March ] 917 relating to these cases, which includes a report furnished 
by Mr Jnanchandra Ghosh and Mr Biraj ’Mohan Majumdar; at the 
request of the Syndicate The repoit shows that the two^ candi- 
dates referred to both obtained 359 marks and were both rejected 
in the first mstance , that both applied for a scrutiny of their 
marks (see paragraph 85 above) , and that while the addition of 
the marks of the Muslim candidate was found to be correct, the 
marks in one of the history papers of the Hindu candi^te 
had been put down as 49 instead of 55, and the Syndicate there- 
upon passed the latter candidate The report states that all 
the candidates at this examination received C additional marks 
in English by the order of the Board of Examiners in Enghsh 
and the Syndicate, and that tliere was no difierence of treatment 
of the two candidates in this respect ^ We understand therefore 
that the 9 ‘ grace-marks ’ referred to in the Hawab’s statement 
are made up of these 6 marks for'^Enghsh (which were given to 
both candidates), together with 3 marks which were awarded to 
the Hindu candidate on re-examination of his papers in Enghsh, 
under a nile that when a candidate fails m a single subject his 
papers are immediately re-examined m that subject ^ 

The case has directed our attentiommcidentally to the anomaly 
in the regulations under which this particular safeguard is apphed 
m the case of students who fail to pass m one subject but not m 
the case of students who pass m all subjects but fail to obtam the 
minimum required on the aggregate of marks , but this does not 
strictly affect the question at issue It seems clear to us that 
the case to which the Nawab has drawn our attention shows no 
evidence of mequahty of treatment on the grounds of race , and 
no other such case has been brought to our notice Hr P J Bridil, 
the Registrar of the Umversity, stated in his oral evidence that m 
his opinion there was no bias of the kind suggested ^ 

' 142 Hr Bruhl expressed to us an objection to the use of roll- 

numbers on the ground that if a student made a mistake m writing 
his roll-number on his answer-books serious confusion might arise. 


^ We Tinderstand that tliese 6 marks were a-warded under Chapter XXV, Section 17 
of the University Regulations 

® Calcutta Umversity Regulations, Chapter XXV, Sect;on 7, 

® General memoranda, page 494, 
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We do not regard thia objection-as insnpem'blo Mr A H Harley 
Principal of the Calcutta Uad^OBsah ^ Buggoeti that a shp ahouM he 
attached to each anaivcr hook on 'which the student should enter his 
name and number , that on the answer bpoks he should enter hia 
number only that at the time of collecting the answer boohs 
the mvig3ator m charge should see that the numbers correspond 
and that the slip should then be detached by the mvigOatoT and 
sent to the Registrar for safe oustody until after the issue of the 
results Mr Hondas Bhattachoryya* makes a more complex 
suggestion namely, tnat an orbitraTy number should bo put on the 
answer books of each candidate by the Registrar presumably 
m order to make it imposstble for any candidate to communicate 
bis examination number to an oxammer 

143 An cinminatidn should if possiblo be either wholly 
anonymous (and wo think this should bo the caso with the matn 
culation token in its pteaent form) or else the whole of tho 
previous ocadermo history of the candidates should as far os 
prtioticable, be made known to all the oxnmiDors concerned ond 
exammatioDS m a residential umvcrsity should bo oondneted on the 
latter bnes. It is clear that m oxamuiations of which a practical 
examination or a tnco toc6 forms part, or m which a theeiB is consid 
cred complete anonymity is diflioalt to sooure wo havo recom 
mended that mva voce examinations and practical oxanunntiona 
should bo need as widely as possiblo. 

Secrecy of esammaiion popery 

144. The attention of the pubbo woa directed to this question 
by tho fact that twice in 1017 the examination papers for the 
matnoulntioii examination of the University of Calcutta leaked 
out and that tho examination ■was m consequence postponed for 
a penod of four months causing a gnevous waste of tune and 
money for tho 10 000 candidates involved The Umvorarty finally 
asked for the assistance of Government, and the printing arrange- 
ments and distnbution of papers wore managed with success by 
Mr E B Biss of tho Indian Educatjonal Service 

145 Previously all examination papers for the larger nTfiminfi 
tions of the Umversity of Calcutta had been prmted in England 


^QnettioD 10 
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and sent out to India In 1917 tlie matriculation papers -were 
printed in Calcutta owing to tlie wax The practice of having the 
exammation-papers printed m England has been followed by several 
other Indian universities, though not by all. In one university, 
at least, they aie prmted in India, but the only person to whom the 
name of the prmter and the plaee where the printing is done are 
known is the Kegistrar. A general opmion has been expressed to 
us that it is only in exceptional circumstances that trust ean be 
placed in prmtmg presses m India in respect of confidential work 
When the number of candidates is very large, the chance of an un- 
scrupulous candidate offering a bribe to the prmter or his employes 
IS increased But the smgular feature of the leakages at Calcutta 
IS that the papers were made pubhc m the press before the date of 
the exa min ation , and this seems- to preclude the idea that secrecy 
was violated with the intention of giving an advantage to any 
particular candidates. The hjrpothesis that any candidate or candi: 
dates might have wished to delay the whole examinations m theif 
own mterests, though conceivable, seems too far-fetched to be 
admissible. 

146 The Umversity itself held separate enquiries into the two 
leakages without being able to discover their origin The committees 
m charge of the enquiries had evidence placed before them in 
confidence, whieh has therefore not been commumcated to us. 
We did not consider it as part of our reference to conduct 
fresh enquiries mto this matter. Such enquiries would necessarily 
have consumed a great amount of time ; they could not, m 
our judgment, have been conducted usefully without the power to 
compel witnesses to appear and to give evidence " on oath , 
and we were not constituted as a body for this purpose. ‘ 

147. It IS rather our function to consider what reasonable 
precautions should be taken to prevent leakages m future In 
Chapter XXVII, paragraph 44, we point out the necessity for the 
better isolation of the umversity office and its correspondence from 
access by the students and the general pubhc , but m saying this, 
we do not xvish to imply that the leakages took place through the 
deficiency of the present office arrangements We think the possi- 
bility of multiplymg exammation papers by hthography, formerly 
in use at the Umversity of London, or by photo-hthographic 
processes, now available in India, deserves consideration, 
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148 llany wilnwscfl arc o£ opinion that examinations seriously 
tldonomtc tlio licallli ot tbo students TlloBo^ W 11 Q Holmes, 
ot tliQ OxIorO iliMion who has a wide experience of Calcutta 
students, \vnlca as follows* — 

Addrtssing tho Calctdta ilcdical Club tho late Dr I H ilulhck wlioee 
practice rru eaion^' Etuilrnta *aKl Tin} majont} are aicbncholre 

pcMuniattc Dover enjoy life properly bolL frj ni actual want in many s-o>a 
aa well aa from imapnarv cvik ‘ lie Rooa on to tav they pet fatigued by 
the koat bodily exertran but %bat Indcfatipnblo uorkera the} are m mental 
work ! U b near the laat fowda>‘aofcxammatton that they become unsteady 
both fn body and roirKl pnibablr owiugtuexcrasjvoanxict} o\cran"uncertain 
cruel and irrational examination Apiin lio saca The rccklcas waste of 
rnerpy of our bn}i during the period of arduoua and elaborate theoretical 
exammationa b the cause of tUefr exhausted and cfTorlk'W prostratton in the 
fidd of bfoa work and their bad health early break down and death TIib 
fact b little known outaidc tlieir circle 


Dr BinuU Chondra Ghoeb * vrbo tcacbcs at the Calcutta Medi 
cal College, Bdgacbia Medical College and the University 
attributes tbc o\crstrain ot (be students m part to cxanunationfi 
Ur Abdurrabman* and manj other wilnesscs- eboro tho some 
view Dr P hcogi® wntcs — 

Judging fiom the Urge amuuut of mental and pli}-»cal cxhaostion pro* 
dneed b) the exaDuuatkjoa it U not turpnajng to find that the greet majorrty 
of the best atudents emerge from it as so many pbyiical wrecks 
Dr Jf llcury Gray* writes — 

beliero that the Importanco placed upon tho passing of tho final 
examination and (he fear of failure resuHa m pbemg an undue pb}'stcal and 
mental strain on students not exceptionally robust 

Mr Mobim Mohan Bbattacbarjeo Lecturer in tbo TJmvcx 
Bity of Calcutta who takes a different mow discuBsea tbo question 
in some dotaiL* In ha opinion, tbo university coutbcs nro not too 
difficult for an averago student nor does he think that unusually 
hard labour is necessary to cope with them Ho regards the 
mental strain of cxomumtionB aa duo to tho fact that tho studonta 
aro not trained to regular, systematio and mtolbgont work m 
tbcir home-life that tboro aro no tutors to look after them outside 
tho iclass-room bo that their difDoultlcs go on accumulating until 
they seem formidable and that students try to remove them 
with one heroic effort just bofoto tho oioimnatiom 


^ QooitioQ 18 . 

* Utlnljr ia aoswer tu QueaUDn 18 

* QoMkai ]0 
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149. The Goveinmeiii of India liave furnished us ivith copies 
of a ciiculai addiessed to local Govciiunents, no 1043, dated 7tli 
December 1917, cnquiung “ whethci tlicie' is any ground' for 
the assertion that the system Mdieieby students are examined in 
all subjects of then com sc at once is responsible for deterioration m 
then health and to what extent such deterioration, if existent, may 
be traced not only to this S 3 ^stem of examination, but to inadequate 
tuition, faulty methods of ivoik, unhealthy siuioundmgs and other 
causes ” AVe have fmthei received the rephes to this enquir}'’ fiom 
Assam, Bihar and Oiissa, Bmma, the Gential Provinces, Cooig, 
Delhi, Madias, the Noith-West Frontier Province and the Punjab. 
(The lephes received by us from Bombay and the United Piovmces 
were only of a piehnunaiy character ) The rephes as a whole show 
that the opinions in other provinces on the pomts raised exhibit 
the same varieties and divergencies as those of oin own witnesses 
There is a fauly general consensus of opinion that under existmg 
conditions student s_ tend to damage then health by overwork m 
the period immediately preceding the examinations , and the prm- 
cipal of one college states that while the health of the students for 
the greater part of the year is on the whole very good, just before 
the examination the minds of some students are overtaxed to the ' 
point even of shght derangement There is no consensus of opmion 
that exammation by compartments w’ould in itself lebeve this state 
of afians The evidence tends to show that m other provmces as in 
Bengal the excessive stram before the examination corresponds to 
neghgence at an eailiei period, and that wise tutorial guidance 
throughout the year would improve matters. This is not the place 
to discuss the general question of the -health of students , but ^it 
may be added that many of the persons refened to m the rephes 
regard such ill-health as exists among students as due to causes 
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direct ond indirect of (summation is rcsponsiblo for the iIlncM 
of students nnd how fnr this evil is remediable bv changes m the 
examination system AVo trust that tho Examinations Board* 
of which we ate recommending the establishment in Port II of 
this report and the Board of Students' Welfare will carry out a 
joint enquiry on this point 

Tett-txamxnations 

161 Tho nulhonlies of an aflilialcd college under tho present 
regulations arc hound to certify that in their judgment, candi 
dates permitted to enter from tho college have a reasonable 
chance of passing tho examination for which thqr enter Under 
tho terms of tins regulation the coUegea hold tcst-cxaminationa 
and as a rule do not permit students to enter for a university 
examination unless they pass the corresponding test-examination. 
Tho same procedure is genomBy adopted m the ease of candidates 
for tho matncolation examination by tbo autbontics of schools 
who are required to certify that the candidate hos satisfactorily 
passed pcnodical school oXAMunatioos and other testa. A numbu 
of witnesses haNO protested agoinat tho holding of these test- 
examinations, Thus tho Bov W IL G Uolmcs ivxrtcs — • 

All collc];o« tbuik t1iems4.lvT9 bound to hold a •xamiaation which 
is as far u jio&ilblo a fureihadonDg of the uQivenity cxnmimitioa. Tho 
students go tlirouph almost exactly tbo some slrom of cmiimhig for tlm 
exumnstton edling up Ute at night and feommg anawoia to queaUoDa sa 
(he) do for the unUxrwt) exaratastmn, not only ki»uso they arc not allowed 
to sit for the utiivcnnty cxamlnstioo unless they jiasa it but because the 
pMaIngof it la by ilBcU roparded as an scndoniio dulinctmm To bo a faded 
D A and to adt’ortise thu u a qualification means that tho coUego test 
examinstlon has been passed Tlte addition of this strain to tho strsiu of 
prejBiralion for tho university enuninotion bcightcds tbo coucciitrmtion of 
indents on examinations as cods m thomsolvea.”! 

ilr Cham Chandra Biswas * Air llandas Bhattachoiyya* and 
Dr Bimal Chandra Ghoah^ also object to tbceo oxaminations. Ordi- 
nary terminal examinations naturally form part of tho work of any 
college, and if tbo college teaching is camci on m tho way that 
wo shall suggest tho tutors of tho etudenta wiH have a record 
of their work, which, taken m addition to the results of tho tormi 
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nal examinations, should give all the evidence to the college 
authorities that is required to justify them either in ^ giving or m 
withholdmg a certificate of satisfactory attendance and ddigence 
We are fully of opmion that the colleges should realise their 
responsibihty in this matter , but we do not think that the 
present system of test-examinations is the best way of fulfilling' 
this responsibihty. 

The length of examinations 

l52. A number of witnesses have drawn our attention to the 
stram imposed on candidates by havmg two papers in one day ^ 
On the other hand, another witness has pomted out that the 
B A and B Sc. exammations extend over four or five weeks 
and regards the suspense as detrimental to the health of the 
candidates. The two suggestions poipt in contrary directions. 
If only a single jiapei weie set each day the total duration of 
the exammations would be doubled In cases wheie candidates 
aie allow^ed a laige number of options, the total peiiod over 
which the examination extends must necessaiily be a long one 
The question of fatigue, to which Dr. Abdurrahman draws )special 
aDtention, is one seiiously to be considered Especially m higher 
exammations and m subjects like mathematics, demandmg extreme 
Concentration, it might be more to the mterest of the candidates 
to have only one paper a day or else to have an mterval of a 
few days’ rest m the middle of the examination rather than to 
compress it into the minimum number of days. Some witnesses 
suggest that the exammation periods, and especially periods of four 
hours, are too long Certam of the witnesses named also suggest 
thar exammations should not be held m the hot season. 

If aslage at examinations 

163. hli. Blpln Behan Gupta,^ Professor of History m the 
Bipon College, draws attention to the serious wastage at umversity 
exammations Befeiimg probably to the year 1917, and usmg 
rough figures, he points out that out of 17,000^ candidates for 
matriculation about 12,000 passed , that of these about 6,000 

^ Dr Abdurralimnn, Jlr Kavancswar Bmcrjee, LIr Handas Blmttacliaryya, Mr 
Cfimta U inn Oil ikra\ aili, Jlr Bimal Chaudra Gliosh and Mr Amrita Lai Gupta, m 
an3\^ cr to Qucfation 10 

* t^ucslion 1 

* lbor« wctx, onh 10,000 m that \cai. 
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wiH stop at tlie mtamcdiate Btage that o£ the other 6,000 only 
about half -mil take the B A. or BBo degrees and that only 
about 300 will obtain the M.A or ILfio degrees. 

Bedudion of ttUerval bdvm conduiton of coarse and oymnencmeni of (As 
conwpondtnff examMiaiion 

164 Mr Kliudi Ram Boae, Principal of the Central College^ 
Calcutta,^ has drawn our attention to a eenoua defect in 
university coUego organifiotiom Ho-pomta out tliat unsuo- 
ccsaful candidates for the I A* I Sc B.A«, and B.Sc examina- 
tions have barelv four gj>d a half montbs work between their 
re-entry at a ooUcgo in July and the termination of their course 
in December There is on mtorval of about two months between 
the teinunation of the course and the holdihg of the examination in 
March, ilr Boee suggests that the university anthonties should 
onfoTco the prolongation of the college seesion to withma fortnight 
before the commencement of the nnivetsrty examination, ho 
also suggests with the same end m view that the coUegee 
should dispense with the test-examination, a subject vnth which 
wo have dealt in paragraph 161 above Mr Hem Chandra Dos 
Qupta makes a gmulAr suggestion.* The criticisms of Mi Bose 
and Mr Dos Gnpta seem amply justified. The change propoeed 
might however seem to involve msufficaent notice to the Um 
versity of the number of candidates fox which it has to provide , 
but this objection might bo met without great difficulty The 
college might he required to send m a provisional list of entnes 
from its students with their fees, any two months before the exam 
ination, and^ the final list of attendances say three weeks before 
the examination having the power to cancel the candidature of 
aiy student who had not satisfied the univemty regulations m 
regard to this matter 

Interval hedceen anicUmon of examtnaUon and publtcaUon ojretuUs * 

166 At the prcseiit moment the \5mverBity gives no previous 
notice of the date at which exomiuationrosulte are to be published. 
Mr Gopal Chandra Maitra, Principal of the Victoria College, Narafl * 
complains that the period between the conclusion of cenrtam 
— — 

* Quastko 0. 

* qna<kiii 1(V 

* Ch*pter XXXtS, pm. 83, 
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examinations and tlie publication of the results is very long. 
It IS impossible to lay down a rule m this matter, as undue haste 
leads necessarily to unsatisfactory correction of the examination 
papers. But there Is no reason why the Umversity should not 
announce beforehand the latest date by which the results will 
be issued for each examination, basing its calculations on previous 
experience Any unexpected excess m the number of candidates 
could be met by the appomtment of additional assistant examiners. 

TextrhooTcs for examinatwns 

156 A number- of our correspondents deal with the question 

of text-books hli Bejoy Kumar Sarkar, Lecturer m Ecohonucs 
in Calcutta Umversity, writes as follows — ^ 

“ Undue prominence should not be given to text-books as at present 
The number of text-books should be reduced In fact, not more than 
one comprehensive text-book is required in many cases There should 
be suggested a readmg of appropriate topics'^from other books This is 
essentially necessary Even those who want really to study and think for 
themselves over particular questions find it difficult to do so for fear that they 
may spend too much tmie on a particular book and fail, for want of time, 
to read the other books 

Another aspect of the text-book question is referred to m the- 
evidence of the Rev WES Holland quoted m paragraph 168 
below We may point out that m certain subjects more than 
one text-book is necessary', and .that it is desnablem other cases 
that a student should be referred to several text-books so that he 
may not regard any one book as verbally inspired 

157 In a residential umversity, such as we propose at Dacca, 
and m the colleges of a reconstituted Umversity of Calcutta, it 
may piove to be unnecessary to^ prescribe text-books, as the 
students will work under the guidance of their teachers 
and the teachers wiU advise them from time to time as to the text- 
books to be used Possibly for the mufassal colleges the prescrip- 
tion of a text-book may stiU be regarded as a necessary evil , but 
it should be clearly understood that exammers would not neces- 
sarily be restricted to the subject matter of any such book We 
shall, m Chapter XL, make further recommendations m regard 
to this matter 


^ Question 10 
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V*e of leduna by ttnienis at a neant of pr e paraUm for exatmnation 

168 We liavo liad evidonco of o somowhat divergont oliarao- 
tor m regard to the use of lectures by studonta for the purposec 
of oxamiiiatioiifl It is clear that at any rate m the first two 
years a large number of studonta are unable to foUow the ^hibstance 
ofthelootureeandtotako notes, Mr Turner of Dacca^ pomte out 
that to such students the work is practically useless and he adds — 

'' it is not faipnsmg that itodoats on tho whole logaxd lectnrcs as a 
handicap prosctlbcd hy the Unhronity and turn to the teit-booI-H m which 
aro to be found notes not Infonor to thoeo dictated in class and mnoh more 
accmatoly written, ns the best method of getting through then ojaminationfl " 

169 On the other hand the cvidonce quoted in paragraphs 
10 — 24 above ahowa that many students regard their lectures as 
on offeotivo means of assisting them in. therr examination work and 
that they are keenly anxious that the scope of the lectures should 
bo rdstnetod to that work It is possible that the lectures regarded 
os Bupetfluous by the majonty of students under the present system 
aro those m wtaoh the lecturer declines to follow their wishoB m 
this matter 

Vlt^Mdhods suggested for ditntmtJnng the ngxd\iy of the escam 
%natum system, 

100 We have m earber sections drawn attention to vanous 
ill effects of the rigidity of the oiamination system, 

Under Section (♦») of Question 9 our witnesses were oaked to 
express their views m reply to the following queries — 

^Vhcthet an attempt ahonkl bo mad© to reduce the rigidity of the wT*mi 
nation syatem and if so wheth^ ^on conaider that the use Tnm^o of nTwmi 
natwnfl might bo varied to meet the neede of different Bub]eot4 of rtudy and 
of different groupe of atudonts m one or more of the following ways — 

(a) the teaching might for oertain puipoeee bo defined, as at prwont, by 
preecnbed examination reqninunonta, 

— (B) tho teapher might bo loft with a m anm um of freedom and the PT«Tm 
nations -be adjusted to ^ho coursea given by individual 

(o) m some particular subjects or seobons of a subject though tcachmg 
mi^t bo given, there might b<j no tost hy a formal univsnity 
exiinliiatiorL 

101 It 18 clear from the rephes to-Quostion 0 as a whole that 
while a large number of witnesses would be glad to reduce the 
Dgidity of the examination system others fear lest any relaxation 
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of tlie pieseiit system uuglit mean a loweimg of tlio standards 
of exanunation , and many of tliosc avIio would wjsb to see tlie 
exanunation system made less iigid are unable to suggest any 
means by winch this should be effected Doubts are expressed 
by a number of Avitnesses as to whether the majority of the xircsent 
lecturers are of sufficient calibre to be entrusted with the freedom 
to frame their courses suggested m part (&) of the question and 
many witnesses would restrict such freedom to teachers for the 
higher exammations. 

162 It IS of coiuse clear that m the lower examinations the 
field of knowledge to be covered is much more restricted than m 
the higher, and that there is a greater consensus of opimon as to 
the essential elements m that field , but even m such a subject as 
pass mathematics or pass Enghsh for the bachelor’s examm- 
ations, there is room for the mtrodiiction of new methods which 
should not be excluded by the rigid use of a prescribed syllabus 
In these parts of the cuiTiculum difference between teachers mil 
be differences of method rather than of range 

163 In a teachmg umveisity, hkethc future Umveisity of Dacca, 
the excessive rigidity of the examination system now prevailing in 
Calcutta would disappear naturally, smee the number of teachers 
would be relatively small, and they would be responsible both 
for the syllabuses (which could be altered without much difficulty 
to respond to new needs and new ideas), and also very largely 
for the actual conduct of exammations The difficulties in the 
Teachmg Dmversity 'of Calcutta, as weU as m the mufassal 
orgamsation, owmg to then greater complexity, would necessarily 
be greater, but we think they would be manageable and that 
they would dimmish m couise of time^ Our general proposals 
m regard to secondary and higher secondary education and to 
the constitution of the Umversity of Calcutta wiU very materially 
reduce the rigidity of the system and make it more responsive 
to new ideas, while the whole standard of attamment required 
should be materially raised by the direction of the energies of 
students mto more fruitful channels than that of stark memorisa- 
tion. 


^ For exaiuple, by Sir R G Bhaudarkar, Mr Wahed Hossaui, Mr Justice Abdur 
Rabun 

* Chapters XXj&Ij paras. 16-16, XXXV, paras. 46-61 and XXX V 1 1 , paras, 76 82i 
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104 Tho response^ tQ_tho enggostaon tbot toadung miglit be 
given ra particular subjocta or sections of a subject without being 
tested by a formal univorBity examination is perhaps warmer 
than might have boon oiqiectcd under existing ciroumstancoa Dr 
Praraathanath Banorjea regards it na a very wolcomo innovation 
Mr Jaygopnl Banorjee thinks it deserves consideration and trial 
Sir Rash Bdiaty Ghoso Dr Adityanath Miikorjoo and Mr Adhor 
Cliandra Mnkor^eo think that examinations might bo dispensal 
with m collateral or subordinate subjects Mr A C Chattorjeo 
regards tho suggestion aspossiblo and desirable in some subjects, and 
also gcnorolly m tho highest courses of study Mr Surondra Mohan 
Ganguli thinks tho plan would oncmirago ‘ free and agreeable 
reading Dr Brnjendrnnalh Seal welcomes tho proposal for vanous 
branches of higher work A number of witnesses * as indicated in 
paragraph 110 above think that tho University should dispense 
with practical examinations and that praotioal work should bo 
treated m general under Ihw rnbne, a View wo are unable to sbaro 

105 If some of our witnessoe wolcomo tho suggestion made 
in Question 0 (ti) (c) namely that teaching should bo provided 
which wbuld not bo tested by a formal university examination 
many mnucntial witnesses regard the suggestion os impracticable 
at any rate, at present Tliws Mr J R Borrow Officiating 
Ihrracipabof Prcsidcnoy College,' says — 

I bclfove (and I am aupported by tho eUfl of the Pmidcnoy Collefrr 
Colcotla ) that hardly any one would take op any conrM if he had not the 
prospect of passing an e3:aminatK>p at tbo end of it 

ilr Bonoy Kumar Son ' also of tho Prcaidonoy College thmks 
that without the pressure of an examination tho students oould 
not bo made to pay sufficient attention to tho subject and that 
all the labour spent on it would bo simply wasted Mr W C 
^Wordsworth Director of Public Instruction ' and Mr J W Gunn 
Assistant Director ' omphaticallv support tho same view 

SjstcT Mary Yiotona' thmlm tho coUegee arc not yet ready for 
the chongo proposed Mr Justice Abdur Rahim'* says I could 
not support (o) (6) or (c) unless the present level of toaohera is 
conaiderobly raised- Mr F W Sudmersen Pnnoijial of Cotton 
College ' ihints it only practicable under very careful safeguards 

^ Qaettloo 0. 

• Hal KomojJtol K«iU Banwjeo Baiador Ur N N Doy Mr Up^ea Cbandra 
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and for post-graduate and lionoura work I\Tr. H Sharps is 
strongly in favour of tlie suggestion, but thinks public confidence 
in the tcacbeis is not yet suflicicntly established to render it 
acceptable except in a very limited degree. 

1G6. Dr Scal^ points out that the fiameis of the new regula- 
tions for matriculation had in mind the distinction between subjects 
for tcacliing and subjects foi examination when tlicy omitted 
English history from the matriculation ciiiTiculum and made 
geography and Indian histoij’' optional He tlnnlcs that the 
result in the schools has been disastioiis Sir P. S Sivaswamy 
Aiycr of Madras^ thinks students entirely neglect those subjects 
in which there is no public examination and that head masters 
do not possess the firmness of decision required to refuse promo- 
tion to such students ]\Ir J W Gunn^ thinks that the practice 
would (in schools) “ merely extend the evil already prevalent in 
schools, namely, the general neglect of all non-cxaminational 
subjects ” Our ]\Iadras witnesses,^ Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer 
(just quoted), ]\Iiss Eleanor McDoiigall, and Jlr. Mark Hunter 
strongly support that view Shams-nl-TIlama Abu Nasi Wahecd^ 
thinks the suggestion only practicable in a centralised university 
of the teachmg and residential type. 

167 Some of our correspondents appear to have had m mind 
regulations makmg compulsory attendance at certain courses on 
subj’ects on which no examination was held We are inchned 
to agree that, with the present temper of the average Bengali 
student, lecturers giving a course of this kmd would be 
likely to have, under piesent conditions, a number of 
unsympathetic auditors But we are not convinced that such 
regulations might not work in the mterest of the best students, 
who would have the range of their knowledge and interests 
mereased, without having an excessive examination strain put 
on them ; while the less mtelligent and keen students, if they 
faded to pay attention, would at any rate suffer no mjury. 
There is m many ways a tendency m public opimon and m academic 
opmion to sacrifice the mterests of the best to the supposed mteiests^ 
of the average student, a very doubtful policy when the future 
of a country as a whole is concerned ^ We should like m any case 


^ Question 9 

® Chapter XIU, paras, 67 63. 
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to 8 C 0 umvcrsity connw*fl oiHmo<i on a number of BubjoetB, connected 
with the prescribed subjeotB of the cumciilum, ns a pnvilcgo to 
students who would bo free to attend or not, With tho relaxation 
of examination pressure in tho direction ob memory teats and tho 
intrcaso of pressure in tho direction of mtclligcnco-tcsts the better 
students would prolablj find it conduce o to their intercats ns 
well as -to their intellectual satisfaction to attend suob courses 
Tho liLstonan would, os suggeated b) Mr Gnuranganath Banorjeo ^ 
find a course m tho hiatory of fine art that much neglected subject, 
condaci\o to bus study of history a chemist might go for pleasure 
and profit to a course on recent nd^’nnces in clectnoity or, to a 
course on some special branch of chemistry, not falling within 
tho examination sjUahus, the philosopher might well dcairo to 
attend a course on experimental psychology ond so on ilr J) B 
Meek in answer to Question C, writes that m his uniVcrsity 
{Glasgow)" many students took extra subjects because they 
were interested in them and also liccanso they wished to 
come under tho influence of tho profeasors m tlio^o subjects 
although they had no intention of presenting them at their 
degree cxaimnation^ Uo contrasts this stoto of things with 
that in Calcutta in which no student within hw knowledge has 
c\eT taken more than tho minimum number of erabjoefs In no 
unl^ emty colleges m tho world of which wo ore aware except other 
Indian colleges oro tho courses so limited Our rctuma show that 
with exceptions that may bo regarded as negligible tho courses 
in tho colleges of tho University of Coloutta are entirely and 
absolutely limited to courses preparing for examinations Tho 
technical scliools in many countries phow a more disinterested 
cumculum and more disinterested auditors. Wo do not bohevo 
that Ibis unbcaltby condition of aiTairs entirely unworthy of 
Bengal can continue So long as it does it will bo a clear proof 
that tho true university spint docs not exist m any largo moaauio 
m tho province 

Srffrtion of 

108 In one matter according to so&o oblo and oipononccd 
witnesses, tho present regulations instead of being over rigid 
give to tho students a latitude which is contrary to thoir own 
mtcrcsts. They have drawn out attention to tho fact that 
students tako advantage of tho rcgnlationa to solecb gubjocta 
* QootUoae, 
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from tke lists of options that are mot m any way correlated, 
in the hope of gettmg through then examinations easily.^ Dr 
Nares Chandra Sen Gupta under the headmg ‘ Defects m Methods 
m the University ’ writes — 

“ Want of proper co-ordination of subjects is tbe first thing that strikes 
one A man goes on reading physics without havmg gone through a course 
m mathematics , He reads philosophy without knowing the elements of 
science without which much of modem philosophical works would be imintelh- 
gible to him One reads Eoman law without knowmg Koman history and 
so on Most amazing combinations of subjects are offered by candidates 
for the different exammations This should never be permitted ” 

“ Students,” says Mr Holland, “ determme them choice of course not by 
interest m any particular subject, but by the length of text-book prescribed ^ 
For this reason logic and chemistry are popular subjects, history the reverse 
A student will say — There are three long text-books m history, and only 
one, so thick, in botany ’ 

169. There are, doubtless, great advantages m providmg a 
wide selection of courses to suit the varying capacities and future 
careers of mdmdual students On the other hand, it is clear from 
the evidence that the selection made by students is not usually 
made with reference to their own tastes, or to the requirements 
of their future careers, but merely with a view to passmg an exarm- 
nation easily. We hope the students will redeive more guidance 
in future and agree entirely with Dr N 0 Sen Gupta that the 
courses should be co-ordinated and thaf'the choice of students - 
should be limited to such co-ordmated courses It is further to 
be pomted put that such co-ordination will greatly reduce the 
difficulties of colleges m arranging their time-table. - 


VII — Non-collegiate students 

a r 

17 0 Section 19 of the University Act of 1 904 reads as follows — 

“ Save on the recommendation of the Syndicate, by special order of the 
Senate, and subject to any regulations made in this behalf, no person shall 
be admitted as a candidate at any university exammation other than an 
examination for matnculation, unless he produces a certificate from a college 
nffihated to the University, to the effect that he has completed the course 
of m^truction prescribed by regulation ” 

diiapter XVI of the Calcutta University regulations (of which 
a copy IS printed in the volume of appendices to this report) 
comprises the regulations made under ttie section of the Act quoted 
above \ 
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171 Under Section 3 of Chapter XVTI of the nniversity regula 
tions female candidates are admitted to the intermediate Gzamm 
ation in arts and acience and to the B A oxamination without 
havmg studied m on aflBliatod college , but the foBowing regulation 
Chapter XVI No 4, apphes to female students os well as to 
male non-coUegmte students — 

Before a candidate is permitted to pteeent himself in anj science snbiect 
for which a practical coarse it necessary under the regnlatioM he shall 
produce a certificato from the pnncipol of an afilliated college or some other 
authority approved by the Syndkato to the effect that he has taken such 
a course in his laboratorv 

172. The table on page 220 fumiahed by the Calcutta University 
shows the numher of non*coll(^iato students admitted duimg 
the past five years. 

173 It will bo seen that the number of students classed os non 
collegiate students is considerable 'But wo understand that it 
would be a mistake to suppose that they mcludo more than an 
insigmficfiSt number of students proponng themselves for oxamm 
ation by private study Many of them are students of collegta who 
have failed to make up the full tale of ottcndanecs required by the 
Umvcrsitv and most of the rcnmmdcr arc teachers The r^ula 
tions relating to teachers are os follows — 

Oka^UrXVl 

• m * 

0 Employment u a tetchor shflll not b© regarded as a ground 
of recommendation [for adnuadon a« s noD-coUcgiaU student] unleea the 
applicant has been emplored for ct least three years precedmg tho examin- 
ation Th the exercise of his profeasion lo (1) a coUego affiliated to the 
UnlTersity or (2) a tohool recognised by tbo Unlvertity as competent to 
•end up candidstes for the mstrKmlation examiDatlon or (S) any other 
school approved for tho present purpose by the Syndicate, 

0 laboratory assistants and demonstrators and HbTunans of affiliated 
colleges shall be treated as teachers. 

It win be seen that these regulaticnfl do not m terms confer 
any prescriptive right on teachers to be admitted os non-coHegmte 
BtndentB but on the contrary limit tho conditions apphoable to 
teachers. 

174. "We have already axpressed in paragraphs 97 — 100 above 
our view that students who have faffed ought not, as a rule to 
be required to repeat the whole of their course of study We 
understand that the great majority of non-coUegiate students come 
at present withm this category, which would almost disappear 
VOL. n _ q 



Slotenient'sJioiving I he number of private students achmtled to mi tons cxaminaiions of the Calcutta Umversrty during the last 5 years. 



* In examinationa other than matnoulation candidates appearing as non collegiate studonta are not soparatoly olassificd ns (1) private students and (2),teaohorB. 
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(except for female etudentfl) if the changes we recommend were 
odc^ted 

176 But some of our cwurespondenta would extend the category 
of non-collegiate Btudenta to the widest possible hmits Thus 
m answer to Question 1, Mr Ramananda Chatterjee writes as 
follows — 

For poor ftndenU and othen examumtiont BhonH be held for the 
conferring of eitemAl degrees, as m Ijondon. I do not ignore all that can 
be sud sgsmst fnch degrees. NeTsrtheless 1 concdei them essentially neoes- 
sary in the present educational and pecuniary oironmstanceB of my country 
men. The widest tprecd of the hif^iest knowledge ie at present at least ae 
impoTtant for the people of India as the giving of the highest ideal traiamg 
to a fraction of onr studenta. Any anch spread of knowh^ge to an adequate 
extent can for aome tnne to come be brought abont only by some such inoen 
tiTS as the conferring of external degrect. 

If both Government and the people be fnDy alive to the vital and 
Indapensable need of ednoatlon, both the spRAd and the improvement of 
education can be aecnred. 

Similar auggefltaons ard put forward by Mr Siti Kantha 
Voohaapati arid Mr G C Boee (who would have all att6i>daiice 
at lecture* voluntary) m auAwer to Queetion 10 and by Mr E E 
Bibs in answer to Queetion 6 Mr Bibs b aigument ib largely based 
on the present unsatLafactary condition of the residence of 
students m towns situated fat from the restranung influences 
of their own homes. We have dealt with thiB rmportant matter 
elsewhere ^ and trust that if our recommendationfl are adopted 
the evil to which Mr Bias refers will be greatly lessened 

176 We are m the fullest sympathy witl^ Mr Ramananda 
Chatterjee in his desire that education should be sprood throughout 
the length and breadth of the land and that private study as well as 
umversity should be encouraged eepeciaHy for the advantage 
of those whose intellectual mterests have awakened at a relatively 
late age Moreover looking at the queetion from a more material 
pomt of view we qmte understand that it may be to the benefit 
of a young man who has entered (say) a merchant s office or Govern 
ment service to show to his employers not only that he has inteHec 
tual mterests but that he has been successful m pnrmrmg them 
by obtaining university recc^mtion of his attornments 

177 We believe that certam studies may bo pursued succesa- 
fully by students alone or with the assistance of corrcspondonco 


QQ 
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classes, especially such subjects as the written knowledge of 
languages or a knowledge of mathematics and we should see 
no objection to the award by the Umversity of diplomas to private 
students m such subjects, on the strength of examination tests, 
but on the clear understanding that the Umversity holds itself 
responsible only for the certification of the tests and not for the 
previous traimng of such students 

178 But it will be an evil day for Bengal if ever umversity 
degrees, which ought to guarantee the traimng as well as the passing 
of an exammation test, are granted to all comers The present 
moment is m our judgment critical, and if the retrograde step 
IS taken of increasmg vested interests in^he present examination 
and teaching systems it may possibly prove fatal to the changes 
necessary to put them on a sound basis throughout Bengal The 
probability of any considerable number of students m Bengal 
being able to pursue a complete course of umversity study in 
their own homes seems to us extremely small, though isolated 
students may well study isolated subjects privately, and we should 
wish to see such study. encouraged. What we anticipate is that 
a purely external system of degrees would Jgad to the creation of 
a host of unlicensed and uncontrolled colleges m Vhich the .condi- 
tions, both social and educational, would probably be worse than 
in any of the existing colleges, and the result would thus be not 
the spread, but the deterioration, of higher education m Bengal 

179 The poor but able students of Bengal deserve every 
consideration. We are strongly in favour of assisting them by 
means of scholarships to the means of obtaimng a umversity 
traimng. It would be against^eir mterests to lead them, by the 
conferment of degrees on the results of purely external examina- 
tions, to thmk that they can get by home-study the^ advantages 
of real umversity education, such' as we hope will be afforded in 
the future by the umversities of the Presidency 

VIII — Co'iiclvdiTig ohservahonl. 

180 It IS sometimes alleged as a reason for maintaining the 
supremacy of examinations in every department of education that 
they test ‘ character ’ It may be well therefore briefiy to exaimne 
this statement It undoubtedly contains an element of truth 


^ See para 56 and footnote. 



OhAJ* ScvilJ TSfe EXAitofAiloif B^rarteit 

We Bhall find that tlioee \?iio make it mean that a Bticx;e«ftd 
examination candidate muat have had the neoeeaarj self restraint, 
pertmaoity of pnrpoee nrid mduitry not to ne^cct his vrark for 
pleasure, beaidea the power of judgment reqmred not to over work 
He mtiHt also have suffloient nerve not to lose lus head during the 
actual period of the examination- These are valuable qualities- 
But it may be pointed out that while it is true that the majority 
of students who pass possese these quahties in a greater 
degree than the majority of those who fail success m an 
examination obviously depends on mteOcctual ability aa well as on 
tbcm It 18 a function of several vanablea. The mote brilliant a 
candidate and the moro retentive hm memory the less evidence 
doc* examination succcas afiord as to anv side of bifi oharacter , 
and it would be unwise to aseumo that overy candidate who passes 
an examination has either mnoh industry or much self restraint 
An eianunation if properly conducted gives drreot and unques- 
tionable evidence of the proficiency of each candidate but 
(without inviting information of n diilcront kind) very httle if any 
as to the way m which that proficiency has been acqmred through 
the exercise of hia moral powers. Moioovnr the elements of 
character are fat from being limited to those required for 
passing eianunationa. Examinations give no direct cnd^ce of 
suoh'valuable qualities as honesty truthfulness or the power of 
being a leader of men Wo must therefore be on our guard when 
examinations are put forward os a test of character and 
especially when it is sought to imiumise the defects of a particular 
examination system by exaggerating its virtues in this drreotion. 

181 We desire to add one final word m regard to the value 
which should m our judgment bo attached to examination certifi 
cates and degrees. We regard them as passports to careers, for 
which the university certifies the suitability of the holders But 
those pasaporta should not bo regarded as valid for a life-timo 
Ten years or so oftcar a maTi has taken his degree (especially if this 
has been awarded like the mojonty of d^rees on the result of 
performance m on examination room, Ard not on the result of 
hifl own ongmal mvestigation) he ought to have done his work 
m the world in such a way that he la judged by that and not by 
bis examination answers, or oven by a more complete record of 
his early youth. Conversely it should be no jcproach to a man 
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that lie has dope badly in an examination, if by his subsequent 
work he has letiieved an early failure, which may, in some cases, 
have been due to illness or misfortune We think it absurd that 
a man who has obtamed only a low honours degree should be 
debarred from preferment for all time when by personal achieve- 
ment m origmal work, in administration, or m teaching, he has 
shoi, n hims elf capable of beatmg his early competitors m the real 
work of hie Examination refeults may show capacity and promise 
But it IS by a man's performance, m which clmracter counts so 
largely, that he ought finally to be judged, m the university as 
elsewhere 

182 Erom its foundation in 1857 down to the reform of 1904, 
the Umversity of Calcutta, like all other Indian umversities, was 
ail examination-board and had no functions other than of examining 
candidates and of mspectmg and hcensmg the institutions at which 
they were taught. 

183 It would be idle to deny that by its examinations the 
Umversity of Calcutta has rendered great services to Bengal and 
to the other piovmces, from the Punjab to Burma, which it has 
served m the past The examination system has served to 
distmguish, roughly speakmg, the mdustrious from the mdolent, 
the more gifted from the less gifted, those capable of learning a 
foreign tongue from the mcapable But m the hands of the Umver- 
Bity that system has developed mto a vast machme of vhich those 
who operate it have become the slaves rather than the masters , 
a machine turmng out much that is of inferior quality, and gravely 
damagmg mteUectually and physically some of the best human 
material with which it deals It is a significant fact, as one of 
our Indian witnesses has pomted out, that the mteUectual out-put 
of the Umversity of Calcutta m the form of contributions 
to leainmg has been small relatively to the size of- the Umversity, 
a testimony to the unfimtfulness of the education which the Umver- 
Bity has encomaged and developed under the all-powerful influence 
of regulations for exammations 

184 It is impossible to peruse the evidence on the examination 
system as it exists to-day m Bengal without a feehng of profound 
sadness The immensity of the efiort, disproportionate to the 
results , the pamful anxiety of the candidates , the mechamcal 
aw ard of marks encouraging the least frmtf ul efiorts of the mmd > 
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a lomenoy Bometimes neglecting the grave reeponsibility of the 
UmvoTBity to the public and tending to claea the leas with the more 
deserving students the number of failures m spite of that leniency 
the fterfliffing influence of the whole systfem on both teachers and 
taught and the consequent crying waste oi the intelligence of 
the youth of Bengal these are evfla which have been brought 
home to us by the most convmomg evidence from witnesses of 
every section of the community as well as by what we ourselvea 
have seen. These evfls p-an /only be eradicated by resolute and 
determined reform accompanied by a change m the whole spmt 
m which the umverarty mstrtutions of Bengal shall bo administered 
in future. 



Chapter xviii 

/ " 

The Medium of Instruction and Exaiminatton , and the 
Teaching of English and the Mother Tongue ^ 

I — Introdudion. 

1 We are concerned only with the question of the medium of 
instruction and examination m those secondary schools which 
prepare students for higher education and with the medium m 
institutions for higher education The question of the medium of 
primary schools, m which all teaching is given m the vernacular, 

^ Except where otherwise stated, the references to the evidence in this chapter relate 
to the answers to Question 11 of which the text may be conveniently quoted hero — 
{t) Do you hold that Enghsh should be used as the medium of mstruotion and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation m the umversity course ? 
(it) (a) If your answer to (t) is m the afSrmative, do you consider that university 
students have on their entrance to the University an adequate command 
of English ? 

(6) To what extent do you think that Enghsh should be used as the medium of 
instruction m secondary schools for those students who are bemg pre- 
pared for the matnculation 7 

(c) Are you satisfi^ with the kmd of trairung now given m l^glish before en- 

trance to the Umversity ? If not, what improvements do you suggest 7 

(d) Would you draw a distmction, both m school and umversity, between praoti 

cal traimng m the use of the Enghsh language and training m the study 
of Enghsh hterature ? 

(c) Do you think that the matriculation exammation m all subjects should bo 
conducted m English 7 

(/) Do you thmk that English should be taught to all students durmg then uni- 
versity course and, if so, what kmd of teachmg would you advocate 
for those students whose general course of study may he other than 
Imgmstic 7 

(ill) If your answer to (i) is m the negative (t e , if you thmk that English should not 
be used as the medium of mstruction and of exammation at every stage m the 
umversity course above the matnculation), what changes would you recom- 
mend, and at what stages m the umversity and pre umversity courses 7 
A certam number of witnesses have dealt with the question of English m reply to 
Question 1 Sir P S Sivaswamy Aiyer of Madras speaks of “ the crushmg mtellectual 
burden of havmg to acqmre knowledge through the medium of a foreign language, especi 
ally m the high school course ” Dr Pramathanath Banerjea, Umversity Lecturer m 
Economics, thinks the use of the Enghsh medium involves great waste of time and energy, 
and leads boys to attach importance to words rather than thoughts j and Mr Suniti 
humar Chatterjee and Mr N N Dey wnte on similar Imes 

( 226 ) 
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and of middle flohools vetnaoular and Anglo-vcmaonlar bee out- 
Bido our xeference and will be only lefoired to mcidentally 

2 The TTiRin facte of tbo situation broadly stated ae it existe 
to-day in Bengal, are that in tho lugb Engbab schools from Class 
VH (of whiob tbo nominal ago is 12 13) to (Jlass X' or tbo mataoula 
tion class, mclusivo, tbo medium of instruction is supposed to be 
English though many toaobers use tho vetnaoular largely, oven in 
tbo bigboet class * that tbo matnonlation oxammation is almost 
oxoluaivoly conducted m English • that muvorsity tcaoh^ even 
tho toaohmg of Sanskrit la momly conduat<lll m English though 
Bomo teachers oocosionob} givo explanations m Bongoh and that 
under tho regulations of tho Umversity English is at present the 
solo medium of oxammation for all oxaminations above tho matn 
oulation except tho ^ oxammation m classical languages, m 
which certain questions arc sot and required to bo answered m 
thoso languagosL Thus m university education, English is used 
almost entirely to tho exclusion of the vomacuiar 

How did this situation anse ! 

ll — Bisioncal 

3 Tho drst buggostion that English should bo used os tho modium 
^of instruotiou for Indians appears to baNO boon oontainod m the 

treatise of Mr Charles Grant submitted to the Court of Drrootora 
of tho East India Company m 1707 * Mr Grant thought English 
•w ould bo tho most cflootual medium for tho onbghtcnmont of India 
But his trcotiso was soon by few till it was issued m a Bluo Book 
m 1832 end tbo Company took no action m regard to it nor 
did thoy take any action for the enoouragement of vernacular oduoa 
tiom Thoir first ofiorU towards enooutaging education m India 
were limited to the enoourogemont of the olassioal language 
Sanskrit and Arabic, and subjeeto taught through tho medium 

^ Ttik b til* nn e nffnditau e md Id F^rtirn and (b/ obwm, oo dooM) hj tbo 

tu}ailt7 ol Um vUnenea who Het* mectloned apeoilb In tb« nttnouUtnn of 

Wettess B<cigal, tb« oUm li Mlled ClaM I, the wQced, Qm n, and ao OIL (Sea 

Cbapt«c A ^ r, puik 4 for fnrtbec dei*f]a.) 

Bee pane. Sl^SS below 

* BtotWita wbo praect blatQf7 u «nitional anbjnt, are aDowed to Vilte tWy aOtlrtfa 
la tb* Twnaeqlar. 

* “Obaerralkm oo tba aUte of aoolety amocig tbe Aatatk) aob^eota d QroU BiittlD, 

and ce the meaoa of Is^works IL Fazhameotafy Fapai relaUnf to 
India I Gmard Appendix L F^bHo (1632)^1 quoted fai A 0 / EngUth 

SiKstvM tn lidio, ItSl mOSj by 8yad Uabasood* 18W. page t. 
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ol these languages ^ The ino\ cnicui for an ‘ English education ’ 
was puicly non-ollieial , the lu.iin originators of it were E.im Mohan 
Koy and David Ifaie , the Ifindii Colh-ge, ojicncd in 1817, the first 
college al which English v as fust systcinatically taught was planned 
by these tvo men, and it was founded niainl} by the generosity 

Hindus/ idthoiigh it \s as taken ovci later by ( lovcrnmcnt " Tlic 
other factor in the spread of English w as, as we have seen, missionary 
effort.^ 

4. The Public Instruction Coinnntfce, in a icporb issued ni 
1831, say of the Hindu College (or Yidyalaya) that as a result of 
its estabhshment — 

“a coinmaiul of the liingiiagc and a fniTitiianh vitii its literature 

and science have been acquired lo an extent rarcb equalled by any schools 
in Europe A taste for English has been viddy di'^seimimted, and indepen- 
dent schools, conducted by } oung men reared in the Yid) ala} a, arc springing up 
m every direction ” ’ 

Sir C Trevelyan, who was a member of tlic Committee, writes 
that the taste for English became more and more widely dissemina- 
ted, that 'a loud call arose for the means of instruction m it ’ and that 
the subject was pressed on the Comrmttce from various quarters 
Meanwhile, the English classes tacked on to the Sanskrit College 
and other oriental colleges failed in their iiurpose The oriental 
'c'Q^wse was too severe to allow of secondary studies ; and a fmida- 
of opmion arose-iii the Comnnttee as to the proper 
mode of spendj^^^^® iiiCOIne of a lakh a year allotted by the East 
India Company education ® The ' Orientahsts’ wished to 
spend tE<s money mainly on translatmg western works mto Arabic 
and- "Sanskrit, and on paying stipends for students to attend the 
k Colleges at which learning was conveyed m these classical tongues 
W The ‘ Anglicists ’ noshed to econormse these bounties, to purchase 
^ or prmt only such Arabic and Sanskrit works as were needed for 
actual use m the colleges, and to employ the rucome set free ‘‘ rn 
the estabhshment of new semmaries for giving mstr notion m English 

\ ' 
WChapter HI, para 3, and Chapter IV, para 6 

2 The names of the prmoipal donors, recorded on a tablet at the Hmdu School, are 
H.IL the Maharajali of Burdwan, Babu Gopee Mohun Tagoio, Babn Jay Kissen SiUgh, 
Rajah Gopee Mohun Deb, Babu Ganga Naram Das. 

® See Chapters IH and IV 

* C E Trevelyan, Ediicalion of the People of India, 1838, page. 8 
® See Chapter HI, para 3 
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and tlio Ncmocular InngtmgCB at tbo places \\lioro suoli institutions 
ucro most in demand 

5 Aa IS well known tlio conlTovots) was settled b> Macaula) s 
famous minute of 2nd FobniaTy 183 j ^ imlten m Ins capacity 
not as n member of tbo ruLlio Instruction Committee but ns a 
member of Council and the Resolution of Lord William Bentmek s 
( ovcmniont of 7tli March folloinng * In that Resolution tbo 
Covemment stated that the} were of opinion that tbo great object 
of tbo Bntisb Qo\cmmcnt ought to be the promotion of European 
literature and science nraongut tbo natives of India and that all 
tbo funds appropriated for the purposes of cdncution would bo 
best employed on English education alone ” that it was not the 
intention of Go\cmmont to abolish any college or school of natno 
learning of which tbo native population appeared inclined to avail 
IbcmseUcs but that tbo stipend paid to students of such mstitu 
tions would be discontinued that expenditure of the Public Instruo- 
lion Committee on pnnting onontal works should bo discontinued 
and that mono) bo M\cd should bo employed m imparting to tbo 
native populalinn a knowledge of bnglish btoraturo and science 
through the medium of the English laugnago 

0 In regard to the vcmaculare all parties woro n~*ccd Tlioy 
thought that the vcmaculars contained neither ths Jitemry nor 
scientific information ncccpsaiy for a liberal education But 
this did not mean that they underestimated the importance of the 
Vernacular On the contrary, says Trov olyan it was admitted on 
all Bides that the instruction of the mass of the people through 
the medium of their own languogo wos the ultimate object to bo 
kept in MOW ’ but meanwhile tcaohors had to bo tramod a 
btoraturo had to bo created and the cooperation of the upper and 
middle classes of society had to bo secured * The question wluoh 
divided the Pubho Instruotaon Committee wtis what language 
wna the best mstruraont for the occomplislimont of those great 
objects English on tbo one band or Sanskrit and Arabic on the 
other As there was no dispute about the vernacular no mention 
was made of it m tbo Resolution of Wii March, but as it was 
foored by many that the pomt had been overlooked the Oom 

* Reprinted In t1i« rdomo o< tpponlkn to thia trpoTl. 

* Tbo foD t«3tf the rwoldUoo b printed ia Trerelytn*! BdMitem of PeopU of 

1S.IL 

* Loc. cU. pj{^ 21 
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miitco in tlieir ncxi annual leporfc issued a statement on the subject, 
from which the following impoitant passage may be quoted * — 

“ Wc arc deeply sensible of the importance of encouraging the cultivation 
of the vernacular languages Wc do not concenc that the order of the 7th 
of March precludes us from doing this, and rvo ha%c constantly acted on this 
construction In the discussions uliich preceded that order, the claims of 
the vermicular languages vote broadlj and promincntb admitted by 
all parties, and the question submitted for the decision of Go\cmmciit, 
onl)’^ concerned the rclatuc advantage of leaching English on the one side, 
and the learned eastern languages on the other Wc therefore conccne 
that the phrases ‘ European literature and science,’ ' English education alone,’ 
and ‘ imparting to the imtuc population a knowledge of Jinglish literature and 
science through the medium of the English language,’ arc intended merely 
to secure the preference to European learning taught through ‘ the medium of 
the English language,’ o\er oriental learning taught through the mcduira 
of the Sanskrit and Arabic languages, .is regards the instniction of those 
natives who receive .i learned oduc.ation .it our seminaries 'I'licsc expressions 
have, ns uc understand them, no reference to the question through what 
ultciioi mcdiiun such instniction as the ma^., of the jicople is capable of receiv- 
ing, IS to be conveyed If English bad been rejected and the learned eastern 
tongues adopted, the people must have cqualK rcccncd then knowledge 
through the voinacular dialects M c concen c the formation of a i crnacular 
literature to be the ultimate object to w Inch a 11 nui efforts must be directed 

^ The Education of the PeopJeof /ji'/m, by Charles E Trevebnn, (London 1838), 
pages 22-23 . 

Macaulay (ir whoso tune the ‘direct method’ of Ic.amuig foreign languages bad not 
been invcntcdj^cjqircsscd bunscK ui a note of 3rd July 183C, ns follows — 

“ I conceive that an order to give instniction m the English language is, bj necessary 
implication, an order to give instniction, where that mstniction la required, m 
the vcnincular language For w hat is meant by leaching a boj' a foreign langu- 
age ? Surely this, the Icachmg lum w bat w ords m the foreign language corres 
pond to ccrlam words m his own \ crnacular language, the enabling him to trans- 
late from the foreign language mto his own vernacular language, aud I'lcc 
tersd Wo learn one language — our mother tongue— by noticmg tbo cones 
pondc&co between words and thmgs But all the languages which wc after- 
wards study, wc Icam-bj nolitmg the correspondence between the words in these 
languages and the words m our own mother tongue. Thotcachmgof the boys 
at Ajmer therefore to read and write Hmdeo seems to me to bo bond fide a part 
of an English education ” 

(Macaulay’s Minutes on Education in India, collected by H Woodrow, 1862, page 41 ) 

A further dlustration of the attitude of the Committee itself may be given from their 
report for the year 1833, dated 24th February 1835} that is just before the issue of Lord 
Wilbam Bentmok’s Resolution In dealmg (m section 26 of the document) with then 
secretary’s report on the Hindu College, based on ‘ protracted examinations, mmUtely 
conducted’, they say “ His report, on the whole, excites a favourable impression of the 
general htorary attamments of the youths He has pomted out some defects, which, we 
trust, will be remedied the most prominent is the neglect of the Bengalee language. 
We concur in the importance of directing more attention of the 3 ouths to the attainnient 
of a cntioal knowledge of their mother t-ongue, and approve of the measures adopted 
to ensure that object ” 
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7 In tho Bame year os that o£ Lord William Bentinok s Resoln 
tion a groat impulse was given to vetnaoular educotion, by the 
freedom conferr^ on tho Press ond m 1837 a itiU greater impulse 
by tho abolition of Pennan from tho courts.' 

8 In regard to tho schools tho views of tho Public Instruction 
Committeo wore approved bv Qovomroent ond acted on One or 
more teachers of the vernacular language formed a r^ular part 
of the establishment of cooh English school (there were ten such 
teachers at Hooghly) and tho matmotions to local committees on 
this hood wore* — 

that the pupils should be constantly extrcfsod m tmnsUtnig Into tbeir 
oim lanfinogo os well ns into English froru the tuns they enter tho seminane* 
till their departure ond that they shoald nljo pmetwo original composition 
In both languages as KMDn as tbeir minds have Wn safllcientlr opened to ot- 
tempt It with adruntago " 

Fvory endeavour was to bo used to give tho pupils the habit 
of writing inth faciht) and elegance in their -rativo language. • 
Tho object of tlio committeo was to cducato tho upper and middle 
classesfirst so that the} might educate tho rcAt of tho people They 
were as tho loaders of tho people to hocorao school masters trans- 
lators authors * 

0 Incidentally Trevelyan comments more than once on the 
capacitv of Bengali children for learning English they — 

term to have tbrir faeuUir* developed iooneT and to be^^lcker 
end more arU powawd than I n^ish children Even when the language of 
instruction is Fnclish the English have no advantage over thfur native 
claB*-feUows A* far as capability of acquiring knowledge is concerned the 
native mmd leaves nothing to be deelrcd. The faculty of learning languagps 
is particniarly poworful m it '• 

Trevelyan disouased the orgomont of tho Onentahsts that 
Sanskrit and Arabic wore indi«i>cnaablo for tho improvement of 
the vernaculars and rejected it on the ground that English has 
adopted words from the most various boutccs and become ‘ one 
of tho most powerful premso and copious languages in tho world * 
that the Indian vernaculars of Sanakritio oagm have adopted a 
proportion of Persian and Arabio terms that Persian itself has 

Sw Report at tbo D«ngal ProritKiU] Oocunlttr* in the Appendix to the 
Coounliikn ot 168} p^se 7 

• Trerelyaa, foe. ctt. page 10. 

» Trere^in, foe. cU» pa*o 47 

‘ T re fri jaa , bo. oft. pige 40. 

• Loc, eh.* piffH ni IIS aad fomm ' 
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bccomo satiuated wiili Arabic, despite tlicir diiTcrcnco of origin , 
and lie saw no reason why the Indian vernaculars should not enrich 
tlicmselvcs from English as well as from Sanslcrit. 

10. Tievelyan repiescnted the views of the Government of 
his day. Their policy was to dcvelope rhe use of English, but no- 
vnse at the expense of the veniaciilar , on the conti aiy the develop- 
ment, refinement and enrichment of the veinacular vas one of 
their principal aims 


11. AVe find that aim embodied m the great Despatch of 1854 
The Directors of the East India Company spoke of the high attain- 
ments m English literature and European science acquired by a 
certain number of Indians , and expressed their desire and object 
of extending far more widely the means of acquiring general Euro- 
pean knowledge of such a character as might be practically useful 
to the people of India m their different spheres of life , they next 
discussed the question of the medium of instruction , they pomted 
out that, owing to the deficiency of translations in either the vernac- 
ulars or the leanied languages of the East, Engbsh was the only 
key (m India) to the knowledge of European literature , but they 
added that in some parts of India, and more especially m the vicinity 
of the presidency towns where persons mth a knowledge of English 
were pi ef erred to others for many employments, a veiy moderate 
proficiency in the English language was often looked upon as the 
end of and object of education rather than as a necessary step to 
the improvement of general knowledge , and that a tendency 
had been created m these districts unduly to neglect the study of 
the vernacular languages Then follow two significant paragraphs 
winch sum up the policy of the Directors m this matter and which 
we quote in exienso — 


‘Xlt IS neither onx aim nor desire to substitute the English language 
for t^ vernacular dialects of the country We have always been most sen- 
sible of tJie importance of the use of the languages which alone are understood 
by the gret^t mass of the population These languages, and not Enghsh, 
have been ;^it by us in the place of Persian in the admimstration of justice 
and m the inft?;rcourse between the officers of Government and the people 
It IS mdispensabllv, therefore, that, m any general system of education, the 
study of them shomc^be assiduously attended to, and any acquamtance with 
improved European kljowledge which is to be commumcated to the great 

mass of the people' ^wh^® circumstances prevent them from acqumng a 

high order of ^education, an§\.who cannot be expected to overcome the diffi- 
culties of a forSgn language—^^’^ offij b® conveyed to them through one or. 
other of those vernacular^lang 
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In any general ayitein of education, the Engliflh langoago ehonld bo 
tangbt where there is a demand for it but finch instruotion ehonld alwayi 
be oomlnned with a careful attention to the stnd^ of the vomacnlar language 
of the dutnct and with anch genorai mfittnction. as can be conveyed through 
that language and whfle tbi Engbfih langnago contannei to be made use of 
as by fM the moat perfect medum for the education of those persons who 
have acquired a sufficient knowledge dTit to receive general mstruotion Uinrugh 
it the vemaonlar langnagee must be employed to teach the far larger olasM 
who are ignorant of or imperfectly acquainted with Enghsh, This can only 
be done effeotnaHy through the matniinentality of masters and profeesois, 
who may by tha^lvea Icnowing English and tbns having fhfl accese to the 
latest improvements m knowledge of eyery kind impart to then fellow 
oountrymen, thrtragh the medium of their mother tongue the information 
which they have thus obtamecL At the aame time and as the nnpoitanoe of 
-the yemacular languages betximes more appreciated the vernacular literatures 
of India will be gradually ennobed by translations of European books or by 
the ongmal compositions of men whoso minds have been nnbned with the 
Bpmt of European advancement so that European knowledge may gradually 
be placed in this manixer within the reach of all olassea of the pec^e We 
look therefore, to the English language and to the vernacular languages of 
India together as the media for the difloaon of European knowledge, and it is 
OUT dea^ to see them cultivated together in all ubooli m India of a suffi 
mently hi^ class to maintam a school master posaeiaing the requisite quail 
fieationa. 

IS Nothing could be clearer It the aim of the Ihrectora 
not to substitute Engbeh for the vernacular in &econdary BchoolB 
but first to cultivate a bilingoal system for thoee pupils for tvhom 
English tvas regarded as necessary and secondly if possible to 
develope m tune the vernacular Bohpols up to the level of those m 
which the medium was English Meanwhile they wished there to 
be a passage fot the cleverest boys, not only from the Anglovemac 
ular but also from the vernacular schools, to thoee more advanced 
schools m which English was used as the medium of mstraotion 
It IS m refeienoe to this proposal that they e:^reea their views in 
regard to the future development of the vernacular sehools 

We mclude ^ they Bay the*© Aiqda*voinflculfiJ and vernacular aohoola 
m the same oUm [the clasa of schools for which achoUnhipe to higher schools 
shonld be provid^] because we are unwillmg to mamtam the broad hne of 
separation which at present ensts between schools m which the medta for 
Imparting infitruotion difier The knowledge conveyed is no doubt at the 
present time much higher m the Angki-veinaoular than m the vtmacular 
schools, but the difference will become less maiied and the latter more efflciont 
M the gradual onnehment of the vernacular languages m worts of education 

* Dt«p*teli from the Coort of Dlrcctoi* of tl» Eait Indk to tb* GorenKr 

Qmenl of India on « the edoeatlenof the peopf* of India (ItHh July 
pom*. U and 14, 
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nlltnvs tiu'ir wlioiiu^ of shuh io l)r> rulnrpf'fl, nnd n. nioro nurncrnu‘1 flft'sH 
of ‘^f’lu)ol-nin‘*tors m nusod it)!, alilo to iinp.irl u ‘-ujianor nlur-^fion 

13. With tho cioatiOR of iniivcrsitics in 1857, ilic question 
onteictl on n now phase, nnforcsoon liy the antliors of the Bespat cli 
It was on their roooinincntlat ion that the unn orsitics w ere founded ; 
It was their vicn, a view incontcslable at tho time, that tlic highest 
education of a modern ohai act er could only he given in India through 
tho medium of English , and it vas their Men that Go\cnimcnt 
should choose its Indian ofliocrs, mainly, at an\ rate, from among 
those highly educated young men nho had non degrees and other 
university distinction’', though they cxpresslj <'a\ that nhat they 
desire “ IS that n here tho other qnahricat ions of the candidates for 
appointments under ChAcniincnl arc equal, a ponson nho has 
received a good oduc.it ion, irrcspor tire of the place or manner in 
nlnchit may have hecn acqniied should ho ])rofcrrcd to one nho 
has not ” " Government followed the policy of tho Despatch m tins 
matter , and the attiactions of thooinmcnt sonice made the 
univci sity lecjuiicmcnts a deteimmatiA c factoi in education 

14 The foundois of the Unneisity of Calcutta at first acted 
consistently with tlic spirit of the Despatch They pioMded in 
the fii^t icgulatioiib for the entrance examm.at ion that m geography 
history and maihcmatics, the answers miglit he given in any Imng 
language “It was expected ’ s.iy;, the report of the Bengal 
Provincial Committee of the I'lducation Commi^Mon of 18S2, 
‘‘ that under the shadow of this legulation a class of schools in 
which English would he tanght as a language only, and all other 
subjects through the a er nacular w ould spring up and thus create 
sirch necessities for the preparation of school and other books as 
would lead to a wuder diffusion of European knowledge among 
the people ” 

Possibly, say the Committee, such cxj^iectations w ould have 
been fulfilled to a greater extent than w as the case if the perimssion 
to answ^er in the vernacular had been allowed to stand “ But 


^ The ptisange is contained mpirn 44 of the Despatch Wo refrnm hero from entering 
into tho complex history of tho vernacular and Anglo veniacular scliools established by 
Government, of which an able account lias been given recently by Mr Herbert Stark, 
Prmcipal of tho Dacca Traming College, m his Tcriincidnr Edvcaiwn in Baigd, 1813 to 
1912 (The Calcutta General Publishing Co , 1910,) 

* See despatch, paras 73 76. 

® Zioc ci( , page 10. 
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•tto Calcutta Umveraity Tnthclxow tto penmsaion to anflwei in 
the vornaonlor and m 1801 02 ruled tliat ‘ all ansivors m each 
bronoli Bhall be given in English except when otherwise epeoified 
The TJmvorsity thus gtimulated education m the English medium 
at the expense of the vernacular and the object of the Despatch 
m regard to this matter was defeated 

Ifi In 1804 the Umversity m further pur^anoe of them policy 
removed the vernacular from the coursee for the first examination 
in arts and the B A and mode compulsory the oloasioal language 
to which It hod been an oltemativo But m 1870, they began to 
reverse them views and a translation paper from English mto the 
vemaenJar was mtroduced mto the first exammation m arts 
In 1870 when rogulfttiona for female candidates were introduced 
the vomacular was made an alternative for the olaesioal language 
for such candidates at the same exammation For the sake of 
completeness we may add here that under the regulations of 1000 
still m force (which were due m part not to the initiative of the TJm 
voTsitybut to the"^ recommendations of the UnivcrHity Commoasion 
of 1002) not only was an oxammatioh m a vemaoulsr made com 
pulsory at the entrance (matnouJation) examination but permia 
fflon was given to candidates who take up history to answer either m 
English or them own vernacular Composition m a vemaculnr was 
also made oompuleoty at the B^ examination and at the mtei 
mediate and final exanunationfl for tho newly established B- 8o 
degree Thus the university regulations after departmg widely 
from the policy of tho despatch of 1854 m regard to the vernacular 
have smoe bean made to conform to it 

10 The Co mmi ssion of 1882 draw attention to an mteresting 
experience m Bengal m regard to the age at which English should 
be begun os a medium for those who mtend to pursue them studies 
m Eng lish an eipenenoo dating from a tune when the umversity 
regulations for the-entrance exammation excluded the vernacular 
entmely The possibility of nmTig English as a medium m the uni 
versrty course mevitably depends on the school trammg m that 
language which is therefore a matter of vital importenoe to tho 
University and the Education Commission of 1882 gave consider 
able attention to it They reportedaetrikingdifierencebetweenthe 
views of the authorities of the Oontral Provinces and those of the 
Bengal authonties m regard to tho age at which English should 
first be used oa the medium of mstruotion The Central Prormces 

TOL. n B 
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usually gave tlie instruction to tlic pnpils m tlicir middle schools 
through English on the ground that this led to greater success if 
they went on to a high school course than if they were less well 
prepared in English. But the Bengal authorities found by a com- 
parison between pupils who had entered the liigh school system with 
sfcholarships that those who came with * vernacular ’ scholarships 
showed a marhed superiority at the university entrance examina- 
tion over those who had entered the high schools vnth English 
scholarships. The Commissioners of 1882 themselves held that 
proficiency in English gained by the use of the English medium in 
the lowest classes would be at the expense of general education. 
They speak of a ‘ compensating condition ’ arising in the case of a 
boy transferred from a middle to a high school But they did not 
fully explore their argument in its application to the high school 
curriculum as a whole. They recommended that the vcmacular 
should be used as the medium in the middle schools ; refrained 
from malang any defimte recommendation in regard to high schools, 
but commended the consideration of the matter to local Govern- 
ments ; and urged that the decision must depend on local circums- 
tances and that the freest scope should be left to the managers of 
the schools ^ 

17. IJp till 1882 it appears to have been the general practice in 
Bengal to prescribe English as the medium for the whole of the high 
school course ; but the authorities had made some experiments in 
the use of the vernacular medium which were commended by the 
Bengal Provmcial Committee of the Education Comrmssion,^ and 
the Bengal authorities m two stages raised the age at which English 
is permitted in Government and aided high schools to be used as 
the medium to the present level of Class Ylf (Class X bemg the 
highest) ^ Ml. Nathan (m the leport re‘ferred to in the footnote) 
drew attention to the controversy between those who advocated 
the early use of English as a medium, and those who thought that 
by the use of the vernacular m the earher stages the pupil would 
study more mtelligently, be better trained mtellectually, and 
eventually become more proficient in English as well as m other 
sub 3 ect 8 ; and stated that the tendency was to postpone instruction 

^ See Eeport of Education Commiflsion of 1882, paras 249, 260 

® Report of the Bengal Provincial Committee, page 163 
, 3 p-ourth Qumgnennial Review on the Progress of Education m India, 1897-98 to 
J 901 -02, hjr R. Nathan, page I IQ 
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tliToogh tho mcditun of Engliali to a later fltago than had been 
pronouBlj thought desirablo 

18 Tho Commusion of 1002 condemned tho njo of Engliwh as a 
medium at l^K) early an ago, and tho poor teaching both m English 
and tho vomaculor in tho schools Tho portions of them report 
relating to these subjects rcaomblo, oven after tho lapse of 17 years 
so closely vrhat boa been said by many ojrpononccd witnesses on 
tho present occasion that wo quote cortam passages tn exicn$o ^ 
In regard to tho teoohmg of English they write — 

Tho declared object of the pob<7 which led to the cstabbahment of the 
Indian tmiveisStlcfl woi the extenrion of Earopenn knowledge by means of 
the Engliih language In the higher branches of instmchom proper 
teaching of Engluh mnit for this reason be regarded os the most important 
matter in the cumcnlom of the higher schools and of the nnlv^ties 
hotwithfitanding tho jrromment position given to English throughont tho 
ctmm, tho resruta aro moot discourapng Students after matriculation are 
found to bo nnahle to understand lectures In English when they jom a college 
In nano cases tho difficnlt) is said to disappear after a short tuno but it 
appears to bo tho case that many students pass thitmgh tho entus unimsity 
course without ac«punog anything approaemng to a command of the language 
and proceed to a degree without even Icaniing to write a letter ia English coi 
reetly and Idiomab^y Even those who have acquired cousideTahbfaality 
m speaking and composition arc as wo ourselves had many occasions of ohscir 
mg lamentably deudent m pronaoeiattom The evil ^dns m tho schools. 
The great obj^ of parents and goardians is to pass thm boy through tho 
school course as rapidly as possible and pressure is brought to beor on managers 
of schools to promote pu^s regardless of their fitness for such promotion 
Boys begm to leam En^h as a langusge and also to learn otbu subjects 
through tbo-mcdium of English long before they are capable of understand 
mg it end In the lower classes aro taught by ill poid teachers, who have no 
claim to be regarded as qualified to teach tho language Faults acquired at 
this stage are seldom completely eradicated and even when a boy reaohcf the 
higher classes of a high school ho Is gcnerslly taught by a teacher whoso 
veniacular Is not English end who U wanting m the capacity to tcooh the 
language properly bombers of students reach the stago of motnoulation 
without ever having heard an En^hman speak and mcapoble of under 
stan ding 'Fnjdah as spoken by those wboee mother tongue It is. It is b^*ond 
our pTovmce to enter into details of management of tho schools, but it ia 
patent that If tho umversitics ore to turn out good students m English boys 
must be better tau^t in this subject at school Wo therefore venture to 
express our opinion that it is desirehlo that the study of Enghsh should not 
bo permitted to be begun till a boy can be expected to undostand what he is 
being taught in that language that the olasees at sohools should ho of man 
agcaole tlio and that teaohori whoso mother tongue is not English should be 

* It win be teen !n wbst foOowt that thoosfa the great malcuity of our wHucmm agree 
In the matn wHh the fViwiTui— L mw lOOS, a eertain number are of optnlon that VnglUh 
oaanot be begun at too early an age. We abaU this point hta 

bS 
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passed througli a training college wliere tliey may be tested in expression and 
elocution by an Englishman before they are given certificates to teach 

In regard to the vernacular, they write — 

“ Speakmg generally, we fear that the study of vernacular languages has 
received insufficient attention and that many- graduates have a very made- 
quate knowledge of their mother tongue We hope that the mclusion of verna- 
cular languages m the MA course will give an impetus to their scholarly 
study , and as we propose that courses of advanced study should be under 
the supervision of the Umversity, we consider that the establishment of profes- 
sorships m the vernacular languages is an object to which University funds 
may properly be devoted We also think that vernacular composition should 
be made compulsory m every stage of the B A course, although there need be 
no teaching of the subject The vernacular is already mdirectly recogmsed 
where it is the language into which the student is required to translate The 
evidence on this subject tends to show that translations are sometimes marked 
for the verbal accuracy of the rendermg only , the principle should be recog- 
msed that no translation is satisfactory unless it is jiroperly and grammatically 
composed Further encouragement might be given by the ofier of prizes for 
literary and scientific works of merit m the vernacular languages 

Unless, however, a good framing m the vernacular is given in the schools, 
no efiort of the Umversity will avail At present the subject is frequently 
neglected and the teaching is relegated to ill-paid and mcompetent instructors 
As m the case of Enghsh, so m the case of the vernaculars, better teachers 
are a primary need Every boy should, on the completion of his school course, 
be required to pass au examination severe enough to show that he has a 
knowledge of his own language sufficient to enable him to express himself 
with ease and propriety ' 

19 We have already pointed out that the regulations of the 
University have adopted the lecommendations of the Commission 
of 1902 m regard to the question of the vernacular 

20 The Government of India Resolution of 1904 again drew 
attention to the neglect of the vernaculars The Government 
mention , among the mam charges brought agamst the educational 
system “ that m the pursuit of English education the cultivation of 
the vernaculars is neglected, with the result that the hope expressed 
m the Despatch of 1864 that they could become the vehicle for 
diffusing Western knowledge among the masses is as far as ever 
fi om realisation ’ ’ ® The Resolution defines the views of the Govern- 
ment m a later passage — 

“ It lias never been part of the pobcy of Government to substitute the Eng- 
lish language for the vernacular dialects of the country ' It is true that the 
commercial value which a knowledge of Enghsh commands, and the fact that 
the final examinations of the high schools are conducted in Enghsh, cause the 

’ Eeport of the Universities Comimssion of 1902, para 83, page 24, 

* Lor, cil , ]iaris 95, 90, page 28. 

® Loc, Cil , para 8 j 
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Becondary eobools to bo Bnbjoctcd to & oertam proasnio to introdoco prama 
torclj both the tcaohing of Epgliflh aa a laognago and its nso os the mcdmni of 
Instraotjon whik for the mmo reasons tho study of tho votnaonlor ui th»e 
schools IS habks to bo thrust into the back-ground- This tendency however 
requires to bo corrected in tho mterost of sound educataon As a general 
Tuk a child should not bo allowed to leom Kn glish as a language until he has 
made some progress in tho primary stages of mstruotion and has received 
a thorough grounding m his motbor toogoo It is equally important that 
when the teaching of English has b<^an^ it should not be premator^y employed 
as the medium of mstruotion m other subjects. Much of tho piaoU^ too 
pTovmlent m Indian schools, of iJOnunittmg to memory ill understood phrases 
and extracts from text-books or notes may bo traced to tho scholars having 
received instruction through the medium of English beforo tboir knowledge 
of the language was sudlcicnt to enable thorn to understand what they wore 
taught The lino of division between tho use of tho vomaoular and of h.ngliwh 
as a medmm of mstruotion would, broadly spoabng bo drawn at a mimmnm 
ago of 13 No Boholat m a secondary school should, oven then bff allowed 
to abandon the study of his vomaoular which should be kept up until the end 
of the school course If tho educated classes neglect tho cultivation of their 
own languages these will assuredly amk to tho level of mere colloquial 
dalects possessing no htcraturo worthy of tho name and no progress will bo 
posable m giving effect to the pnnciple ofBimed m the Despatch of 1854 that 
European ^owledge should gradoauy bo brou^t by means of tho Indian 
voznaoulars withm the reach of all ctaascs of tho people 

21 In tbo GoYommont of India Besolution of 1013 it was 
statod that thoiQ is much oYidenoo to tho o2oct that scholars who 
have boon through a oompleto vomaoular course are oiooptionally 
efficient mentally ’ 

Tho Resolution reported tho fact that m some provmcos special 
classes had been opened in sooondory English schools for soliolara 
who had been through the wholo course at a veniacular oontinua 
tion school m order to enable thorn to make up ground in English 
and they rooommendod local Qovemmeuta and Administrations 
to mtroduoe these arrangomente whore they had not already been 
adopted ‘ 

22 The question of tho modiom of instruction m secondary 

schools was further raised by tho following motion m the Im 
penal Legislative CJounoiI on March 17 1915 by Mr Rama 
Rayaningar — * 

That this Couned rocommonds to tho Govomor-Gcnaral m Gounod to 
- have m consultation with tho Provincial Govommeuts and Administrataons, 
steps taken for making tho Indian vomaoulaiB media of mstruotion and tbo 
studj of Enghsh as eecoad langnage compulsory for Indian pupils m all 
secondary schools 


* Loc. oUh li, pa^ li. 
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The motion gave rise to a debate showing a very sharp division 
of opinion among the Indian members of the Council. Sir Haicourt 
Butler, then Member for Education, in summing up the debate 
reminded the Council that it was the accepted policy of Govern- 
ment that the vernacular should be the medium of instruction for 
boys up to 13 years of age, that the vernacular should bo a compul- 
sory subject throughout the whole course and that the only ques- 
tion at issue was whether English should contmue to be used as the - 
medium m the three or four high classes The alternative proposed 
was not to reduce English education, but to teach English by the 
direct method, as a language, and at the same time to lighten the 
stiam on the mind by mtroduemg the vernacular as a medium of 
mstruction , so that the question was one ‘ not of educational 
policy, but of educational economy ’ which it would require many 
rmnds to solve Sir Harcourt said that m his own experience and 
that of many competent educationists (which he did not however 
regard as conclusive) there was markedly greater intelbgence m 
the boy whose education had been conducted through the medium 
of the vernacular until the highest classes of the school were reached 
than in the boy who had had his education “ conducted in Enghsh 
m what used to be called m some provinces the upper middle school ” 
He thought that the matter should be referred by Government as 
an open question to the local Governments after the war ; and 
Mr Eayanmgar thereupon withdrew his motion. 

23 The importance attached to the subject by the Government 
of India is shown by the references made to it by His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford m the speeches made by him at the general 
Conference of Directors of Public Instruction at Delhi in January 
1917, and at the Conference of representatives of local Govern- 
ments held at Simla m August 1917, to consider the question 
of English and vernacular teaching m secondary schools In the 
later speech Lord Chelmsford put forward as the two desiderata - 
to be kept m view ‘ first that students may be enabled to obtain 
a better grasp of the subjects which they are taught, and secondly 
that they may complete their secondary course with a more 
adequate knowledge of the English language than at present 


^ A Btimmary of the proceedings of the conference is given m the volume of 
appendices to this report. 
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24 It ifl 84 years smco tho date o£ Lord Macaulay’s minute and 
Lord AVilbam Bentinok s Resolution. Wo have aeon tkat during 
tliat ponod tlie policy of Government has been unswerving m its 
double aim of conveying western education m its higher forms 
through the medium of English to the Indian pooplee and of enoou 
raging the development of tho vetnooulars so aa to fit them for 
every use Tho anawora to the mmor problems m regard to medium 
which wo havo asked our witnesses to consider are all dependent on 
this mam issue. It raises questions of the welfare of the difieient 
commnmtios withm tho province, of patnotism, and of high 
polities, bosido which tho questions of educational psychology and 
of the linguistio capacities of thovomaculais, though factors fade 
in mtensity m the eyes of notafew of our witnesses m comparison 
with those other factors and many of the three hundred or bo 
replies which wo have received reflect m their warmth of expree 
Bion the deep interest token by the educated public of Bengal in 
this matter on mterost manifest to us during our tour through 
tho provinco, 

III — Thi medxum of 'tntlnictton and txamynatwn ahove the 
malnculation $Uige Inirodudory 

25 A s> stematio summary of tho whole of the lopbos to Question 
11 (greaterun bulk than tho replies to any other question) would 
exceed tho space available for this subject , nor could it do full 
justice to many of our witnesses, whose evidence deserves to be read 
tn aienso But we thmk that certain numenoal analyses com 
bined with quotations from tjrpioal replies, will give a suffioiont 
idea both of the facte of tho situation and of the state of opmion 
in Bengal in r^rd to it which m a matter of language is of ^>eoial 
importance 

20 Tho lopbos to Question Il(i), cw , 

Do you bold that Eugliah should be uacd m the mednun of mstruDhou and 
exuninatlon at every etago ahorematnoulation m the univerBity ooune ? 

may be analysed as follows . — 

fi) 129 arc pomtivoly m tho affirmafavo 

(u) 26 are m the affirmative with ahght rcaorvatioiiB such aa that English 
ahould be used for all puipoaee except teaching the vemaoulara ot 
Sanskrit 

(m) 08 are m favour of a joint use of En^h and tho vernacular either 
tide by side in the some mstitutioTL, or m pareUel mstatubons.* 


Only a for npUes ciggiwt parallel insUtstiona. 
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(iv) 33 replies suggest; the gradual lephiccincnt of liiiglisli hy the vernacular 

as the object to bo aimed iit , 

(v) 37 arc m the negative , and 

(vi) 9 replies arc insusceptible of classificat.ion 

An inspection of the replies will show that a classification of 
this kind, though useful, cannot pretend to inathcin.itical accuracy , 
and difEeient clitics might aiiivc at slightly difTcrent icsults ^ 
But it may be said that those wlio wish for the maintenance of the 
present system or ‘ of the present system with slight modifications ’ 
form a little more than half the whole number , that about one 
quarter wish for English and the vcinacular to be used side by 
side , that one eighth wish for the gradual replacement, m time, 
of English by Bengali The simple negative gives only incomplete 
information as to the views of many of the witnesses^ in this category, 
who, had they given fuller replies, might have becii classified under 
categories (m) or (iv) above, or e^ cii under (u) , only a very few 
express themselves explicitly 111 favour of the \ co mplete reiilace- 
ment of English by Bengali pr 

27 It IS a striking fact that the classificatio^^^S'i '^the 
divisions of race, religion, nationality and occls^^^‘^‘%^ ^ ^^ndus, 
Musalmans, and Eiuopeans, officials, non-'officials“^^’-‘ 'S^^iers will 
be found in each of the mam categories The replid^'^x-al a strong 
movement m favour of the immediate mtioduction of Bengali 
for some university purposes, and of its ultimate introduction for 
others, a movement of which there was little sign in the debate in 
the Imperial Legislative Coimcil of 1915 (see paragraph 22 above) 
It IS noteworthy that nearly all the more ex'tieme advocates of the 
vernacular as a medium are m favoim of making English a com- 
pulsory second language, both m the school and the imiveisity , 
and, on the other hand, that many of those who are in favour 
of usmg English as the medium m the umveisity are no less m 
favour of usmg the vernacular as the prmcipal medium m the 
secondary schools, a subject we shall deal with separately 

28 One further remark Few, indeed, o± our witnesses seem to 
have borne in mmd the possibihty of bilmgual education such as is 
given m Wales, m Canada, m South Africa, and m Malta, unthm the 

British Dommions, as well as m other countries like Belgium and 
— i — 

^ ^ In counting the rephea we have been obhged to reckon the rephes from bodies 
such as the staff of Serampore College, the Scottish Churches College and the People’s 
Assooiaraon, Khulna, as umts. 
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Switzerland wlioro a good working knowlodgo of more than one 
language la essential to large numbers of tbo more oduoatod people 
^^^lat IS dosonbod as unnatural ’ by somo of our correspondents 
has m these regions and countnea booomo an aocoptod praotico , and 
it IB regarded by some though not by all, as a valuable element m 
intcUcotual education, qmte apart from the question of practical 
advantage Wo^postpone for the moment a statement of our 
own MOW m regard to a future poboy But wo think it well by this 
prefatory warning to guard against a premature aocoptanco of 
ei.trcmo statements ^ In regard to the question of using the voma 
oular as the medium m tho omvorsity it will bo probably most 
convenient to conBidor first those wtnojssos who desire a change, 
postponing however tho repbea of tho Muslim witnesses on this 
and other points for soparato consideration in mow of tho Bpeoial 
Imguiatio difficulties affecting that community m Bengal* diifioul 
ties which must form an important element when wo pass from 
our anah*iiia to tho consideration of tho problem as a whole Tho 
question of Assam also needs separate consid^tion 

ZF — r//c medium of tnslruction and esamxnation above the main- 
culalton s/nye Fictcs of Ilxndu and Eurojmn tnineetts 

29 Mr Btojendra Kishoro Roy Ohandhuiy thinks that the 
medium of instruction and cxammation should at no stage 
up to tho B A and B So standard bo English that great 
mjustico has boon done to studonte therr valuable time unnooes- 
sanly lost thoir brains and physical systems un^vlacly and 
cruelly taxed, and m many oases altogether rumed by making 
English tho medium. Ho would bavo English as a compulsory 
second language m tho throo higher classes of sohools and dunng 
all stages of tho uiuveraity courBc suoh as would onable them 
to understand works m English and to express ideas m 
English m tho subjects of their studies whore necessary Ho 
would abandon tho use of English as the medium up 
to tho and I So stage forthwith and withm five years or 
earher, if smtable text-books ore prepared, adopt the vomaculor 

i Basu InlonsAtkc in rt giri to bHiogiul cdoottloD in tiie Domtnlana li gtreo 

in tbe Eeport ai the Coofeemee on BlUngailkm, which took pleoe at the liD|xdil Edoo** 
tko Coefenoee ol 1911 (See Appendix I to Beport of thelmiwrkl Ednoatktnbocrftrence, 
1011 Cd. CMS, pa^D 244) 

* tie* Ohapt&a Vl aild XVL 
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of tlic province as tlie medium. Mr Bibluitibliuson Daiia, Uni- 
versity Lecturer m Applied Mathematics, quotes a speech by His 
Highness the Maharajah of Alwar, m which he said : — 

“ While I do not mniumso the imporl.ancc of cduciition lieing given to a 
higher standard in tlio Englisli language, 1 do most cinpliatic.illy niaint-ain 
that for the sake of our nationality, our country and our religion, it is even 
imore necessary for education to be gi\cn in a thorough manner m the 
vernacular ” 

hir Datta continues — 

“There is the more general jnoposition which lias found tlie acceptanro 
of all classes of tlunlccrs that the children of a race would be best educated 
in and through their ow n mothci tongue The c\ il of forcing an alien language 
only serves to dry up, at thou \ciy sources, the \cr\ fountain spnngs of 
national power and thus impoverishes the nation on the side of initiative and 
onginahty For a lesson appeals more to the head and heart of a boy and 
thus becomes more oflcctivc when it is coinc}cd through a medium m w'hich 
the boy is fitted, by tradition and environment, to express his own thoughts ; 
otherwise education becomes parrot-liUe cramming rather than intelligent 
understanding ” 

Mr Datta is m favour of Engbsli bemg taught as a compulsory 
second language He thin k s the vernacular should bo used espe- 
cially for science subjects and logic, to diminish the difficulties of 
the subject caused by teclmicalities and so to avoid the tempta- 
tion to cramming, hir Mohmi Mohan Bhattacharjee, Umversity 
Lecturer m Enghsh, regards English as a bond of muon amongst 
the races of India with their many languages, and as the key to one 
of the richest hteratures of the world. It has, m his judgment, 
fostered the growth of^he hterature of Bengal But he thinks 
Bengali should be the medium of mstruction and exammation at 
school, and an optional medium m the umversity up to the B A. - 
pass standard He thinks it preposterous to attempt to teach 
a foreign language to children who can scarcely express themselves 
m their o'wn But he would have English a compulsory subject 
m school and for the B A degree m the umversity , and desires 
that every possible care should be taken to make the teachmg effi- 
cient 

30 Mr Dibakar Bhattacharyya, Officiatmg Head Master of the 
Burdwan Eaj Collegiate School, Burdwan, thinks that the use of a 
medium other than the vernacular is “ most unnatural, unscientific 
and unnecessary, and nowhere followed m any part of the civilised 
world.” In his opmion Bengali has reached a state of development 
m which it can be adopted as a medium of instruction m all 
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■HMVcSnaty oducatioiu Ho admita os ob]eotioiifl to ita adoption (1) 
tho enstonco of a mmonty of some 2 millionain Bongal epeafcing 
oithor Hindi or Urdu, (2) the drffcrenoo between the dialects of 
Eastern and Western Bengal , but he thinks these can bo sur 
mounted In regard to the question of school teaching he wntes — 

Tho ahn of »U fautruction and education ia the gKnrthand develop- 
ment of the mind and for the development of tho mind tho ohfld must think 
forhimself. KowwhcnadifficaltfottignlangaaMiathemedniinofiiistructJon 
tho thinking power of the young learner is weakened, though not destroyed 
and hia mental development is retarded- In history geography mathe- 
matics and other snb]cct8 his ignorance of English contumally places him 
at the meroy of others, ho abray* wnnta help and can scaicely stand on his own 
legs- He tries to Ic&m Encash at tho expense of othor subjects ao that Enghsh 
IBre Aarons serpent, swaUows op all other consideiaUons and bcoomea not 
the moans to an end bat the end ItsoU. 

The nocess of the work of the teaohen of all other subjects depends 
mainly though not entirely on tho work of a single man — the tcaoher of 
Enghsh If ^ teaches badly all other branches of study sn^sr 

ilr Birundra Kuroar Datta of Uymensingb thruks that En glish 
ahouldbo mode oompulaory for oil atadantfi, male and female, from 
the primary stage up to the end of university eduoataon, but that 
except for history and Knghah tho medium should be Bemgaln He 
thinks that energy has boon squandered on tho learning of English 
which might have boon moro profitably spent m other directions, 
Tho pupils fail, ho says to ontOT mto the gpint of thert own culture 
and nation and their own geography, history and btoraturo remam 
unfamiliar to thorn This, he thmlfH — 

explains the cause which prevente pToIcasors of our umvorsities from 
taking an active Interest m their work and iresn engaging thcmselvta m any 
special department of scienoe or Utorataio. In fact up till now with a few 
brilliant exceptions tho contribution of our profesBon to scionoe and hteta 
tore has been praottcally itd - a sad oommentary on the system of education 
BO long in vogue in our univeiaiky ” 

Mr Bumoohandra Kundu OfEg Pnncipal of Chittagong 
College wishes Bengali to bo used at every stage of the pre-univer 
Bity and university course for all subjects except En^h which 
he would have compulsory He admits that under the oriating 
condition of Bongob literature it is impossiblo to rely entirely upon 
this language alone ’ But he would have the lectures delivered 
In Bengali, English being only used moidentally where for want of 
a proper vocabulary eipressaon m Bengali became impossible or 
difficult. He thinks the change would ensure the bettOT trairung 
of students lighten their burden and partially remove the 
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necessity of cramming ’ Mr Kiinclii tliniKs a ‘fair grounding m 
English language absolutely ncccssaiy . 

Mahamahopadhyaya Piamathunath Turlvabhushana, Univeisity 
Lectiucr m Sanskrit, and professor in tlic Sanskrit College, says tli.it 
a large volume of public opinion is m favour of making the Bengali 
language the first language m the unncisity omiiculum and that 
the proposal has the strong support of the Bengal Jjileiary Ac.idcmy 
(the Bangiya S.ahitya Parisad) The stiongcst .ngument urged by 
the suxiportcrs of the proposed change is, he says — 

“that the cfloit spent in acipnring Ihejiowcr of expression in n foreign 
niediiun considerably intcifcics Mitli the gioutli of llioiiglil In other ciuliscd 
countries the native language is tlic nicdnun of inslnu lion as well us cxuiiiina- 
tion The knowledge of English literature is no doubt a highly dcsimble 
attamnieut, for it is the open sesame to a \cr\ large portion of tlic world’s 
hterature But to the great majorit} of the univcrbit}'s products this know- 
ledge proves an expensive luxur} Men canuot think ‘■oundl) nor feel deeply 
BO long as they have to do cither apart from their mother tongue ” 

He would, as an initial measure, make the use of the vcinaculai 
as a medium optional up to the B A pass stage, for teaching and 
exammations For higher examinations and studies, he ould have 
the use of English optional m literary subjects other than English 
itself, but compulsory for the rest “ For, ’ he says, “ it is on al^ 
hands admitted that higher studies m this country v ould be promo- 
ted largely by acquamtance with the recent developments and 
researches m Europe and elsewhere m the civilised world — access 
to which is conveniently supplied by English ” He thinks the 
study ,of the vernacular should be more serious and systematic 
than at present and that the practice of picscribmg vernacular 
books solely because they furnish models of style should be discon- 
tinued He suggests that vernacular books should be chosen which 
would supplement the knowledge gained by the study of other 
subjects of the curriculum, e g , ‘1 those which would give an msight 
into the Puranas, social customs, natural resources, philosophical 
schools, and rehgious systems of this country ” 

31 The views of Mr. Krishnachandra Bhattachaiya, Umversity 
Lecturer m Mental and Moral Philosophy, closely resemble 4hose 
of Mr M M Bhattacharjee (quoted above) m regard to the use of " 
English as a medium Until there are proper text-books m the 
vernacular, he thmks the medium should be largely bilmgual In 
subjects other than English, he says that the student at present 
learns words rather than things and that m his exarmnation papers 
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not only doe^ he express himself chunsily but shows that he has 
‘ a peculiarly vague ■onderstanding due to an nnreasoning slavery 
to ill understood words,” Mr Bhattacharya rogards.it as nnneoea 
sary and undesiiahle that every student in the University should 
study English literature What is wanted of an Indian student 
he suggests is that he should have enough knowledge of the language 
to be able to understand English books and to oipreea himself for 
prootioal purposes The following passage m his evidence deserves 
quotation — 

The dJstmction between the longnageand the htoittnie ihonld be mode 
at onoe in colleges, English btemtnre ahonld be made an optioacd enbjeot 
to he offered by only those who have apecial aptitude for it, Aa to pmcUoal 
tTBimng in the nee of the langnage emotmg tarts — oral and written-— ehonld 
be inaUttited at all etpftgeii and for all stndenU whether their general oonise of 
etndy be lingmetic or not Englieh bteiature m the intermediate and 
conatifcntee the heavieet item m the preaent onmcmlnm though its actual 
educative value for moet rtndenU u utterly diapioporticmate to the amount 
of tune and energy spent upon it To make it an optional subject would be 
to bghten the ootme considerably and to render it pouible to mue the standard 
in the subjeot which the student may elect to study instead, 

'hit Bhftttaobarya’s colleagues on the stofi of the Bethune 
College endorse his views and demand that, as a corollary to the 
use of the vernacular and the cessation of the demand for English 
literature as a compulsory medium the standard m the practical 
use of English should be raised, and that it should be enforced by 
stifi tests The working EugUsh if taught by a more rational 
method than the present one, should they think he auffioient to 
serve for Government offices and business houses and aa a lingua 
franca for the whole of India But the real mutual understanding 
among the provmoea so for as language can bnng it about will, 
they suggest, depend much less upon this lingua franca which can 
never become the language of the mouses than upon the diffusion 
of n comparative study of the mam Indian vemooulars and the 
gradual cstabliabment of a common script It is a bttle difficult 
to see how a comparative study of the vernaculars or erven the 
use of a common script would help the masses of Southern India 
who spook Dravidian tongues to understand those of Northern 
India who speak the Sanskntio 

32 Mr Sontosh Kumar Chatterjoo Professor of History at 
Bajshahi wntes — 

One great dtsadvanftigo of the prceent syatem u that owing to the 
ffiflicnlty canaedby the nwsBity of having to loarn every thing thrtrngh the 
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medmm of English, students of nvernge qualit} , wheiher m tlic schools or in 
the colleges, learn nothing very well In intellectual capacity or real for 
knowledge Indian students are admittedly not inferior to flic students of any 
race or nationality in any part of the ivorld And yet, oving to this 
unnatural system, Indian students arc not as veil grounded in the \nnous 
subjects of study as are the students of the same age clscv here v hen they 
leave school or college All experienced Indian teachers realise that when a 
lecture IS given m English, even to the college classes, Ihe} arc usiiall) con 
fronted with vacant looks from the benehes , biif if, and as soon as, the same 
teacher gives an exposition in the vernacular tongue flic eyes of the students 
beam with lively intelligence and every word is follovcd vifh close atten- 
tion ” 

He suggests that English should be the medium of instruction 
m the school course and up to the intermediate stage, and, if this 
is successful, up to the B.A. stage But he would have specially 
tramed teachers to teach English from the very beginning in the 
secondary schools. 

33. We now take four European witnesses, all of them present 
or former heads of colleges of the Calcutta University, vho arc 
in favour of introducing the vernaculars into the university 
curriculum. 

The Rev. A. E. Brown, Principal of the Wesleyan hlission College, 
Bankura, writes : — 

“ Enghsh alone should bp taught through the medium of English, and 
all other subjects should be taught through the medium of the vernaculars 

At the same time it is recognised that, m some cases, foreigners will be 
compelled to deliver their lectures m English, especially m the higher stages, 
but even m such cases the student should have the option of answering the 
questions m the examination in the vernacular The difficulty of assimilating 
ideas through a foreign language is not nearly so great as that of expressing 
one’s oAvn ideas through that foreign language 

We also recogmse that a uorhng knowledge of English is a practical neces- 
sity for every educated Indian We consider therefore that there should be 
a compulsory test of English at every stage throughout the university course 
The preparation for this compulsory course should be of a tutonal nature , 
students should be encouraged to rend good modem Enghsh, the more the 
better, and to write frequent essays 

The study of Enghsh literature would be a separate optional subject for 
I A and BA” 

The Rev WES Holland, Prmcipal of St Paul’s Cathedral 
College, Calcutta, writes * — 

“ I would advocate a much larger use of the vernacular m umversity 
education so that alternately [? ultimately] it may become the principal 
medium of education I consider that a chief reason for the lamentably 
low standards attamed in certain directions is due to the difficulty of the 
medium of mstruction It probably is also not without its effects on the 
intellectual attainment and capacity of our teachmg staff I consider the 
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Bengali Btodent to bo the e<^l m mtelleotaal powere of the Btndenta of en 
Tmi v er mi^ und hi distADfie ho Ifl hard to TTval. A huge pait 
of coDew teaching end learning u conoemed irith •andetstandmg the mctnliig 
of the wordfl m which the subject is hemg etndied- There la the lees 

time and strength for the attainment of hi^ standards m the subject itwlf 
I conudar that ths largo nnmber of fafhixee at caeh sncceseive stage m the 
muversity oonrae a -duo to the same cause. The advance m standMd m the 
partionlar subject that may naturally be expected at tie end of a two yeaia 
couiBe 18 too much when the difflcnlty of the medium la jbeme m mmd. 
Further freahnesB and keenness of interest in a particular subject evaporate 
when the mednun through which it is studwd inteipoee* such difficulty 
Enqmnes from staff and students aHke have revealed the fact that they do 
abnoet all their thinking in the vernacular To be educated in a language 
whioh is not the vehicle of thought must cramp mtellectTial development in 
an kinjn of way*. The foreagniKSi of our whole cnmoula sterihsea our best 

TndiRn Tntndii 

To return to the language of mifruotion. Bengal has a larger population 
than Japan Yet Japan hy nee of the veroacular has built upw edncataonal 
system that oommands the respect of the West Bengab Hindi Marathi 
Tamil, and Telngu (with perhaps Qulrati Malayalam and Kanarese) would 
pronda most mhabitants of India wiui at least a gnasi veniacnlar ind the 
first three wopld educate more than 200 roilfacinB of India s pcpulatjon. 

I considsi that the standard of Engbsh as a subject of study should Tvmam 
pretty much where it la Further a eoffioisnt working knowledge of Enghah 
should be required to enable the student to read and understand tie fiteraturo 
of the West. He ibould be able to study the best works in Enghsh on his 
subject just as many Engliahmen osu study works m French or Latin Such 
a practical working knowledge of Enghsh is further absolutely requisito for 
polda^l reasons But that is no reason why the student should be lectured 
to or examined m Enghsh If he is to tl^nk he wfll think moet freely and 
frmtfuUy in his own language 

I should therefore require the standard m the school of Bu ghsh Uteiaturo 
to remain muoh as at present I should demand of all umversity students 
such a pTuctocal knowled^ of Kn^sh as to enable them to study English 
wntangs And I should silow Enghsh as an optional language of mstrnebon 
and examination I should allow any lecture and exsmmation papers other 
than those m EngUsh hterature to be done m the vernacular Let the 
student of ETi glmh history read ^ghsh histoncal worts But let him if 
he Hkes erp re as his answers in the vernacuLir And let hia lecturer teach 
him in the same 

There will be a new outburst of intellectual hfe in Bengal when 
thTTmphrmt thcli education they think and express themselves m the vemacular 
And mr its teachers except m Enghsh hterature, Bengal need be no more 
dependent upon England than is Japan ” 

Mr W C ‘Wordarrorth, some tune Principal of the Piemdenoy 
College, Offlaatuig Director of Public Inatmotion m Bengal, 
wiites 

I believe that studeota should be permitted to use their own vernaculoa 
in oil univemty examinations, and that where the deerro exists teaching should 
be given m the vernaculaiB so far os cmOTUftancea permitted 
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••••I consider that the majority of sfiidenis have on tlicir entrance to 
the University an inadequate command of English Onl} a minority can 
talk or understand spoken English, and feu arc able to lake down a piece of 
simple English from dictation 

I think that the teaching of English would he impro\cd if schools were 
permitted to make it a second language, and not the medium of instniction 
m the higher classes 

I am not satisfied [with the kind of trainiiig now given in English before 
the entrance examination] Numbers of teachers of English have not the 
necessary scholarship or familiarity with the language , <-he} teach ‘ dic- 
tionary,’ English, and deplorable grammar and pronunciation I suggest 
an oral examination in English at B A , and in schools more dictation, reading, 
parsing, analysis- — in short a general elevation of scholarship, competence, 
and instruction 

I would have traiiung in modem English m school, the same with some 
Enghsh literature in the first tw^o years of college life, and a more concen- 
trated study of Enghsh literature, not neglecting grammar, composilion, con- 
versation, etc , m the last years 

•I would gladly see the University bring into association wnth itself 
the mdigenous learning of the country, and confer its degrees on, c g , 
Sansknt, and Arabic scholars who might be ignorant of Enghsh I would make 
English merely an optional subject, but would have it understood that a 
candidate might be rejected for an inadequate knowledge of English, what- 
ever course he offered, if he answered his papers m Enghsh ” 

h'liss A L Janau, Piincipal of the Bethune College, Calcutta, 
eloquently presses^the claims of the vernacular as the medium of 
university education English, she thmks, should remam as a 
compulsory second language and be taugh't^as a modern language, 
not as at present, ‘ as a sixteenth or seventeenth centiuy htera- 
ture ’ But to her mmd — 


“ there is no excuse for imposing Enghsh as the language of teaching or 
of examination, and so to impose it is to lay a burden on the Indian people 
which is hkely to kill any originality of thought individuals may possess and 
is sure to kill the gemus of Indians as a race ” 

hliss Janau regards the present practice as “ the legacy of a 
time when the educational outlook of Englishmen was insular and 
narrow ,” but in this, as will be seen from the earlier part of this 
clJiapter, she does an injustice ahke to the founders of Indian 
^ o ^ucational pohey and to their successors 
"V We may also quote with these witnesses Mr W A Archbold, 
recently Prmcipal of Dacca College, and ]\Ii E E Biss, of 
the^iT^^an Educational Service, formerly Piincipal of the Dacca 
-'Tramin^CoUege Mr Aichbold writes — 

“ Looking xat the matter from the point of view of India as a whole, and 
especially from tiie point of view of the India thaf^ is to be, I am against the 
use of English as a means of instruction.” 
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Mr Bias writes — 

I experimented in the Dacca Traming CJoliege and the experimenta seamed 
to stow that the general edncntion of boys woald be much improved if they 
were taught thronghotit their Khool CAteer through the modinin of their 
mother tongue I doubt whether if thu latter oonrea wore adopted, their 
hmgliflh vocabulary would be as wide aa rt now is Pereonally I favour 
education lutber than more vocabulary but consider that thia is a matter on 
whwh the lead ebould come from the educated part of the Bengah nation 

Mr T T "Williama, Professor of Eoonomioa in Dacca College 
Bays — 

I feel that the stltnuhia which the Umvenn ty should gtVB to intelleotual 
life in Bengal U weakened, and limited by mating English the sole medium 
of higher edneabon The rcol initial dilBoulty would be found m the desire 
which nearly nil thoae who seek uorvcTBity degrees have of leanung Enghsh * 

S4 Mr M P West of tbe Indian Educational Service sees 
only one of two sharply defined altemativos — 

At present the hoys of high Enghsh schools who go mto the Umversity do 
not know Enghsh well enough to follow the umvereity course m that language 
nor do thev Imow the veinaooUr with any accuracy They are langusge-l«a. 
It appears to me that It mattes very bttle whioh language is finaPy i^ded 
upon, but it Is neccffftry that tt fhcrold be one language. U, from the very 
first the boy is taught English and the mother tongue is definitely relegated 
to a merely 83X>ken language like the Sahibe Hlndnstaiu then by 18 anybov 
should be able to follow an English unlveraty ermoe and listen to keturvs 
m Enghsh- He will not know Bengoh acouiately It will be a merely spoken 
language Uke the mother tongue of ludians educated at schoolB m En^nd 
This 18 one altemabve The other altcmatave is td make Enghsh the mere 
second language m this ca»e not so much a colloquial langnago as one for 
reoding like the soienhets Qcrmna. Lectures will be in Bengah pxamitia '' 
bona will be answered in Bengali a Bengali necessaifiy admixed with English 
technical terms. Such Bengah is common at the pxeflcnt day So uj such 
English in England on any topic when the chief outhonbes are all written 
in French or German (liwis* Educabon of the Far East State that m 
the Japonese aoicnce eouiRea a vemooular dicbonary of technical terms is 
used ) 

In this case FngHah as a colloquial Linkage is doomed to disappear 
It may remam the language of offidal conveisabon. as was French m the 
eighteenth century The ordinary educational product will know almeat 
as much Enghsh as a public school boy knows French save that he will be 
able to read it better But he will not have been educated m English nor 
could he follow n university course in that language. 

Pmonallv I am m favour of this alternative. Ijooking to the future 
I do not see how any tountry can dsvelope a system of knowledge written 
and spoken entirely m a foreign laf^uage. Nor can a oountcy at this stage 
of its history change its language Looking to the educational aspect I 


von, n 
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consider Hint ihc loss of lime and ofFoil dedurird from flic ncqinsifion of 
real knowledge for the sake of flic learning of a language is not i\orlli i( If 
gcogiaphy and liislxir) i\ere tanglil in Bengdi Ike l)n^ s niiglil know some 
Noi can composilion and e‘^‘=a) willing lie laiiglil as an arl in an iinperfeclly 
acquired foreign language 

Moreover how niiieli English is learned from llie language of llie class 
rooms ■ — ‘ Cloud condensed rain <rtT7f 1 ’ 

It IS evidcnl that inoie and more in the fiiliirc the sinff of education ivill 
he Indian In so far as Engh-^hinen are needed I consider that it is dieapcr 
to pay an Englishman his ^alai}" foi two -^eais while he lennis the language 
of the countr\ than to jiaj for a whole educational s>‘'tem for two jc.irs while 
the pupils learn oial English Theie is no reason win an Englishman should 
not leehire m Bengali as under^-landahlc ns the English of a foreign piofessor 
The missionaries gne two -sears’ language teaching to thrir luw rernufs and 
they do their propaganda in Bengali— and thev know more of the eountr)' 
and its w'ays than the whole educational senicc put together” 

36 Mr E J Monahan, Commissionci of the Presidency 
Division, "while strongly urging the claims of Bengali to he 
adopted as a university medium, suggests that there should he a 
double system of institutions foi higher education, the one using 
Bengali, the other using English as the medium ^ He VTites — 

“ In the course of my official work I have had considerable opportunity 
of ]udgiug of the Icnowlcdgc of English possessed b} the a\e)agc -vouth who 
has passed the matriculation examination of the Calcutta Unneisit-^*, and I 
am satisfied that the great majonty of those who pass that examination are 
quite incapable of follo-wing intelligently lectures given in English I am 
con'vinced that the use of English as the medium of instniction and examina- 
tion in the university course is chiefly responsible for the vciy low standard 
of what IS called ‘ higher education ’ in this country 

While saying this I do not wssh to dispute the soundness of the decision 
to impart higher education through the medium of English at the time when 
it was taken by the Government of India At that time, the indigenous 
system of education in India had fallen into decay 

There was no Innng Bengali literature, and the fact that there had ever 
been a hteratiire in Bengali was almost forgotten The future of the Bengali 
language and literature could not be foreseen At the same time, large 
numbers among the Hindus of the higher castes show'ed great aptitude and 
eagerness in acquiring Engh'?h 

Probably, the only practicable means of diffusing Western knowledge 
atffjdeas m India, which could then have been adopted, was that of giving 
higher eblC^tion solely through the medium of'*English, and it cannot be 
demed that thislItttJipd bas been attended -wnth considerable success, and has 
conferred great benefits India in the moral as well as the material order 

WTiat I submit is that^-Jd^ method as the sole method of higher education 
countenanced or assisted I^Government m this country, has become out 
of date, that it is no longer n^sary, and that it is having a bad effect in 

^ We diRciiRS come of the poRsibilitioc thfficnlties of Fiich a Ry^tmi, in para G1 
beloiv X 
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stpnbng and retarding the Intoncctonl development of a natnially gifted 
people 

After a century and a half of Bntiah ralo English has not become the 
language of any important socHon of tho people of Bengal to the exten of 
being tlicir motlirr tongue To the grpot majority of people of all olaaaea 
in Bengal English is now and to far oa can bo foreseen is lihely always to 
remain a foreign language and Bengalis ate not cxcoptfoos to tho general 
rule among human boings In that they find it easier to acquire knowledge 
through tho medium of their raotUor tongue than through a foreign language 
When forced as a condition of making a living to loam subjects through the 
medium of English and piuw cxaraiDations conducted m that language they 
naturally fall book on that powrrful instrument their memory and it is not 
surprising if as 1 am told students of tho University are dispoi^ to look upon 
attendance at lectures as a useless formahty and a waste of time which might 
be moro rrrontably employed in study after tho modem Indian meth^ 
that is in Warning posssges of text-books by heart, I notice that parents of 
students, who ore lor any reason prevented from attending college for a tune 
arc concerned not on account of any Interraption of the young men s educa 
lion bnt because they may bo unable to make up their peroentage of 
attendances. 

There arc some classes of people in India for whom instruction through 
the medmm of Eoglah U suitable namely Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
and some few Indlaua (a very small number at present) for whom English 
IS rcolly thde home language ond mother tongue bnt for the greot majority 
of boys and young men m India it is, and for an mdefinite tune protnbly 
will remam prooticany irapossublo to acquire at an early ogo such a know 
ledge of English os would make Plnglish for them a suitable modium of ins 
truotwn at any stage of their univcraity course Still lew m English a suitable 
mcdinm of Instruction for the groot majority of boys m secondary schools. 

Tho most highly educated Bengalis — distinguished bamsteri high officials 
members of the Logielatiro Counoil — when conversing among themselves 
use Bengali often no doubt with an admixture of English words. In short 
with very few exceptions the etlucated Indian using English is at much 
the same land of disodvantago os an Euglishman when using any foreign 
langungo whiuh ho kmows well lie is not quite free m cipresamg his ideas 
. — often perhaps nnconscioual) he says, not o,Tnotly what ho means or would 
like to say but what ho happoos to know or thinks ho knows tho English 
for and he fails to do justice to himself 

On the other hand the Bengab language has developed greatly siooe-the 
tune when the English polwy m higher education was adopted and there is 
now a vi^roufl and growing Bengali hteraturo so that there will be no real 
difficulty in teaching all subjects through Bengali if that method of lostmcbon 
Is encoumged by Government and tho Umveiaty Suitable Bengali tort-books 
are no doubt at present wanting but such books or Bengali translations of 
English text-books would bo proiioed very rapidly with proper encourage 
ment If it bo objected that the Bengali language kicks oertam scientific 
torms I would say that such terms may coafly bo iWrrowcd by Bengali from 
other languages os they liavo been borrowed b^ the English bngnago from 
Greek and Latin Thexo exists m Bonsknt a nch store of scionhfio words 
winch can bo mtrodaced into Bengali naturally and wisriy bceidw new words 

s 2 
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may be formed to an almost nnbmitcd extent from Hansbrifc roots Or it 
may be found more couvemout for Bengali to borrow words from Greek or 
from Latin, or from English The Bengali language has taken m the past 
many words from Persian and Arabic, as well as from English, mid it is con- 
stantly taking new words from English The e\istonco of different languages 
in the different countries of Europe does not prevent each European country 
from profiting immediately, in its education, by every advance in laiowledge 
achieved in another country, while using its own language as the sole medium 
of instniclion within its borders, and there is no reason why the use of 
Bengali as the general medium of instniction in Bengal should prevent 
Bengal from keeping pace with the general progress of the civihscd world 

Mr Monahan goes on to advocate a greater nso of Bengali 
for administrative and judicial purposes ; and then continues — 

” it seems to me that, m a country like India, \vith its great variety of 
races, languages, cmhsations, ideals, tehgions, and philosophies, it is a mistake 
to impose on the whole population one method of higher education, through 
the medium of a foreign language, and uniform sets of university courses, 
at the same time making the university examinations the sole avenue to 
employment in the middle and higher ranks of the public scr\uces and in the 
professions I think that a good deal of the discontent prevalent among 
Indians of the upper and middle classes is traceable to this I would suggest 
that, on the one hand, university examinations should cease to qualify for 
posts under Government, subject, possibly, to certain exceptions, m the case 
of techmeal departments, and that, on the other, the University should be 
orgamsed on a more cathohe pnnciple, and should admit to affiliation colleges 
and other institutions of higher education teaching different courses, and 
using difierent languages as their media of instruction, only assuring itself 
that the standard of teaching is sufficiently high For the great majority 
of students the most suitable medium of instruction would be their oim mother 
tongue, or ‘ vernacular ’ — to use the official expression — but, for some, Enghsh 
would be a suitable medium of instruction I would leave students free to 
choose the course which they will follow, the Umversity only insisting that the 
matriculation examination for admission to any course shall thoroughly 
test the student’s knowledge of the language which is to be the medium of 
mstraction m that course For admission to a college or a course in which 
English IS to be the medium of instruction, the standard of English m the 
matriculation examination should be much higher than it is at present For 
admission to othei colleges and courses the matiiculation examination might 
include either no Enghsh at all or only elementary Enghsh, as a test of general 
education, 

I should anticipate thiit, under such a system, the great majority of uni- 
versity students m BengaVwould enter"^ colleges or courses in which the medium 
of instruction would beBengah, but for some there would be colleges oircourses 
in which the mediuin’^qf instruction would be Enghsh, for others it might 
be Hmdi or Urdu ^think that the Sansknt College, Calcutta, and higher 
grade Sanskrit tdls, as Veil as institutions for Islamic studies throughout the 
province should be affiliated to the Umversity 

Under such a system, Vhere would no longer be general umversity exami- 
nations for aU affihated institutions There would be different exarpiimtione 
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for diferent mstitataonfl or for grotq* of matatutionfi teaoliing the same oonrse 
the examination being conducted in every cnae in the language m which the 
course wa* taught According to the character and importance of the different 
institutions and the wishee of thear governing bodies an mstitubon might 
be left to hold its own examinationB the Umvennty merely satisfying itaelf 
that they were propcdy conducted and up to a fairly high standard^ or the 
Umversity might help affiliated mstitutionfl by holding examinationB for 
them. Obnoualy under this system the degreea of all colleges would not 
have equal value but this does not seem to be a senous objection. Degreja 
obtained from different collies would find their different levels of value m 
general estimation it bemg the buamesB of the Umversity however to see 
that none fell below a oertaiu leveL Sanskrit colleges and (61m would confer 
their own special titles, as heretofore 

30 We next come to a group of witneeafo who though not 
less enthusiastio for the cause of the vemaoulars are more conscious, 
first of them present defioienoiea secondly of the importance to 
India of English both as a unifying influence and as a means for 
keepmgm touch with western knowledge and thirdly of the prao 
tioal difBcultiee of any sudden change 

37 Mr Bushil Kumar De Umversity I/ecturer m English, 
writes — 

There cannot be any doubt that every srstm of national education ought 
to take the national tongue os the beau but apart from thu question let 
na take the practical conaideratiou, vl. whether the waster of tune and energy 
over the acquisition of a foreign tongue which this onomalcma system mvolvee 
ought not to make us pause and consider the desrabibty and feasibility of 
tnakmg the vernaculars the ri gh t and proper medium of instmotion. 

The genius [of the 'Rng hwh language differs entirely from that of the ouental 
languages to whioh our students are bom and the labonous procasa of acquir 
mg it absotbe so much attention that it necessanly leads to considerable 
weakness m other subjects Bight yearrof school life and three or four years 
m the colleges are spent more or leas entirely m the acquisition of thiB aD 
important foreign tongue and one cannot but be struck li be imaglTifti the 
stupendous amount of wastage of mteHect and energy which such a proo ca a 
entaQs. 

It will not be aenously disputed, I think that it is desirable to recognise 
the claims of the Temaculais to be the mednnn of mstmotion but the most 
nnpoTtant question is howlar it is feasible and practicable to do so The 

system has become m courae of tune so deeply and firml y rooted m our 
instituticaiB and our students and piofeeeon have become so thoroughly 
accustomed to it that any altenitioa in this direction is apprehended to be 
productive of the greatest oonfusioa and evil by disturbmg^e settled order 
of things On the other hand, the growing a^ptabdity bf vemaoulars as a 
medium for teaching and them immense possibihties, combined with the fact 
that these poBeibihtiee can be best developed by proper nmvcrsify recogmtion 
make it almost imperatively ncoesssty to introduce the vemaoubirs aij^ the 
proper medium Booognismg these difficulties on both sides, it is 
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obligatoiy on us to make a carefully considered and cautious advance, steering 
clear of tliouglitless impetuosity on tke one hand and of equally thoughtless 
sneer and banter on the other 

The best course, m my opimon, would be to introduce the vernaculars 
by stages and by slow degrees so that they may gradually replace Enghshns the 
sole medium I do not beheve m reforms by leaps and bounds, however 
imperative the suggested course of reform may be If Enghsh is suddenly 
replaced by the vemacrdars there can be no doubt that it will bring the 
gi;avest confusion into our educational system, such is the aecustomed 
groove mto which it has been led ” 

Mr De suggests the gradual extension of existing options 
in the use of the vernacular m teaching and examination, Enghsh 
bemg used as the medium m subjects in which it is not yet practicable 
to mtroduce the vernaculais Mr. Bamapada Butt expresses 
similar views 

38 Mr Ramananda Chatter] ee, the editor of the Mod^i Re- 
view, says — - 

“ ]\Iy idea is that our students should learn Enghsh for culture, for jiurposes 
of mter-provmcial and international cormnerce and commumcation, for ad- 
miiustrativc purposes, for the political unification of India and inter -] lovm- 
cial exchange of ideas, for keeping touch m all respects with the outei world, 
and for the acqiusition of the latest modern knowledge But, for the perfect 
assimilation of knowledge m childhood and youth, for the thorough and rapid 
diflubion of knowledge 'among all ranks and classes'' of the population, for 
removing the recent but gromug intellectual and cultuial gulf between our 
men and women and between the classes and the masses, and for stimulating 
oiJgiuality m thought and its expression and m scientific and artistic achieve- 
ment m the largest possible number of persons, the use of the vernaculars 
rn all grades of university education is indispensably necessary All objec- 
tions have force only temporarily , for the most highly developed modern 
languages and literatures were at first no better than Bengah In their case 
development Avas obtained by use and it will be obtamed in our case,Jipo, 
in the same way ” 

In order to test bow far Bengab can be used both as tbe medium 
of instruction and of examination be advocates parallel exarmna- 
tions in English up to tbe bigbest standard, tbougb success in tbe 
veinaculai exammation would not oidmaiily qualify for tbe public 
services He suggests that exammations in Bengah would be 
specially suitable for women 

39 Ml Surendianatb Das Gupta, Professor of Sanskrit ^ 
Chittagong, argues that no person has ever been able to produce 
anything rvlucb has stood tbe test of time in a foreign l^guage, 
and that it will be impossible to stick t6 tbe Enghsh language as 
the medium of the future^ dehvery of tbe country before tbe bar 
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of the nationa of the world It becomes necesaary that the best 
intelleota of the oountiy should t.hiTih out the highest problems 
m the vemaculoTB and express them through that mediunL But 
Bengah is not yet sufficiently developed to beej such a burden 
and it IB only by bomg used m sohools and universities that it can 
be so (\eveloped If the dignity of the language is not establish 
ed the general masses of the people will oontmue to be separated 
from the educated classes there will be no obanoe of men of gemus 
and mtejleot nsmg from the masses throngh private studies and 
an enqumng spirit, as they have done m other countnea for the 
Bengah hnguage will remain a local 3 argon, the future oapabdities 
of the language will be ruined and “ man for man it will be difficult 
for a Bengah to compete with a person of any other nationality 
m the World.' (Mr Dos Gupta forgets that some of the greatest of 
wnters have been hi lingual Roger Bacon and St Thomas Aquinas 
like all their western oontemporanes wrote m Latin Francis 
Bacon and Deeoartoa wrote some of there works m Latin others m 
then vernacular Leibnitr at a later date wrote m Latm and m 
French one of the most distinguished of contemporary English 
novelists 18 ^ Bole) Mr Dos Gupta would allow university teachers 
the option of looturmg m English whenever the nature of the subject 
is such that it cannot be expressed m Bengah and he thinks that 
every university student should have sufficient knowledge of 
English to follow a university lecture m that language Like 
other witnesses be would have well tramed teachers m English 
for the lowest classes and would give a practical training m English 
apart from English litoratuie Ho thmkH that much tame is wasted 
by the ordinary boy m the study of Shakespeare and Milton 
Bai Yatmdra Nath Choudhuiy who wntea on hnee generally 
similar to those of Mr Das Gupta suggeets that a declaration 
should be made by statute that 20 or 26 years hence all higher 
education should be imported through the vemaoular ^ 

40 Mr Radhikanath Bose Prmoipal of the Edward College, 
Babna thinks it will ho admitted that the present system of impart- 
ing instruotion to Indian hoys throng a foreign tongueis unnatural 
and educationally unsound and that nothing would be better 
oaloulated to enable the students to asaumlate knowledge easily 
quickly and thoroughly than the use of thevemaculars as media 
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of msiruclion. On Oic oClioi liniid not nil tlie veinnculars of the 
Piobidency luo bufliciently develoi^ed to .serve ns nicdui of instruc- 
tion oven up to the matiioulation standard. Assuniing that proper 
text-hoolvb m the vcinaeulai will boon be foithconnng, the extent 
to which they should bo used to loplnce English text-books lemains 
to be coiisidcicd In doing this, he says — 

“ ^Yc imi.sl. 1 cmeiulioi Dial the pcdihai ( iKiiinstuiicc.s of oui country rentier 
it iinpcrulively noce^.Miry for our btutlents to .ucpiiic an cnitient knotvlcdgc 
of the Eugli'^li language Eugh‘<h is llic oul> iict.ual livgiio fianca in Intlia 
at piesenl, and is the oub unifying modern language , i(. is our pritu.ijial and 
prnctic.ally only means of access to the luglioBt vest cm learning and it is the 
onb language uhith can kccji us in touch yitli the uorld outside India A 
command of the English kmguagc is thus indispensuhlc to an Indi.iu student 
not onb foi succc.ss in ]niblic life but also for acyuinng the highest ucstKirn 
cidturc at an advanced stage of his uiu\crsit\ career ” 

Ml. Bose tliinks that the discontinuance of English as the 
medium nould piobably rcndoi the student’s knowledge of the 
language pooici, so he advocates that the vcinacukii should only 
be used foi the non-language subjects, and only up to the inter- 
mediate stage lie advocates a piactical sy.stem of teaching 
English in schools (foi which lofeiencc should be made to his 
evidence) and deplores “the axipallmg'amoimt of useless lubbish 
now-a-days forced into young boys’ heads imdei the name of 
‘ Bngbsh Grammar ’ ” 

41 Ml Jatmdia Chandia Guha, Professor of English at 
Pajshahi, would, like hlr Bose, use the vernaculai medium of 
mstiuctiou and examination in schools and for instruction m the 
In'st two ^(mteimediate) ycais of the university course. He 
thinks the vernacular is too imperfectly developed 'to be used for 
imiversity examinations 

“ The pracfico in vogue,” ho says, “ amongst the teachers m colleges is to 
leotnie to then classes m English , but there is no bar, sq far as I know, to 
their using the voiuacular for the same purpose excepting the force of a fixed 
practice and tiadition m fnvoru of the use of English , and I know of some 
teachers who make use of a happy mixture of Eughsh and the vornaculat 
while teaching their classes ” 

In reply to those who fear that the use of the vernacular would 
lessen the familiarity with Bngljsh he urges that the course of 
soimd knowledge (generally) ought not to be sacrificed to the^object 
of acq[uiimg a good knowledge of English He suggests that the 
teaching of Enghsh should bo strengthened in the schools ; but 
adds that “ the dnect method of teaching English as far as our 
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solioola arc oouoemed, coimot, from the very nature of things 
mean anything hut a travesty of tho real thing and proposes 
a middle oourao hotn cen tho scholastic and the colloquial methodsi 

42 Bt Narca Chandra Son Oupta of Dacca Nvould have umvei 
sity teaching m English or tho vernacular at tho option of the 
teachers hut thml^that for some time yet all tho teaching in the 
higher hranohoa will ho m English lie thinks that most teachers 
in secondary schools do os a matter of foot, nso the vernacular 
as tho medium of instruction and that this makes the instmo 
tiou more ofloctivo and should be tho general rule He would 
ba\ 0 tho direct method used m soUooIb, with plenty of translation, 
comiioaition and extensive readmg of a number of books without 
too close attention to tho mtcrprotation of particular passages m 
schools and would have English teaching of a practical character 
for all unncrsit) studcuU 

43 Hr Manuiathanath Raj Professor in the Umvemty Law 
College would La\ o the use of tho a emaouJar optional for instruo 
tion abo\ c tho matnculation but ho thinks tho option to use the 
A eniaculat as a medium of oxaumiation should be limited to some 
subjects at tho intonnediato Although tho vocabulary and 
tennmology of Bongah ha\o become strengthened m recent years 
ho regards thorn as msufficiont } ot to oUow the vemacrulor to be 
used for oil subjects of examination Ho thinks that the sav 
ing of time offooted by using the vernacular as a medium could 
be used for roismg tho standard of English teaching m schools 
both m respect of grammatical accuracy and of powers of oon\ ersa- 
tion Ho thinks every one should road the master pieces of 
English htcraturo whether their general course of study is 
Imguistio or otherwise, but advqcatee the study of such works os 
those of Bacon or Huxloy etc, for B Bo students 

44 Jlr Meghnad Saha Lecturer in Mathematical Physics 
at the Hmversity College of Science thmka the teachers should 
have the option oi using tho vernacular up to the intermediate 
course Acoordmg to hia personal eipenenoe m coaching students 
for the mtermediato examination the vernacular is a better medium 
of instruction than En^ish He thiokB the vomaoular should 
be used as the medium of instruction m secondary schools. But he 
rcoogmsoa that an adequate knowledge of English is a matter of 
national necessity and of daily importance. He beheves that what 
shpuld bo msisted on is the aoquiaitioh of the capacity for 
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understanding English, and leading Enghsh with fluency, but not 
the capacity for writing Enghsh correctly, which lequires ‘ time, 
study and long practice ’ 

45 Dr Brajendranath Seal carefully distmguishes the 
difierent uses of Enghsh “ We must,’'’ he says, “ keep m view 
the diflerent uses of Enghsh (1) for study, eg, of Enghsh 
text-books, (2). as a medium of mstruction, (3) as a medium of 
exammation, written as well as oral, (4) for conversation and cor 
lespondence ” He would have Enghsh correspondence practised 
by all alike , and Enghsh text-books used m all stages of lugher 
secondary and umversity education m studymg all subjects (except 
oiiental languages, classical and vernacular) , though he would use 
vernacular text-books concurrently, where practicable As a 
medium of instruction he would mtroduce English m the last two 
years of the school course but keep the vernacular in certain 
subjects, 6 g , history and science (free use bemg made of Enghsh 
technical terms and nomenclature). He would use the vernacular 
for logic, economics and Indian history up to the mteimediate 
stage As a medium of exammation, he would allow the candi- 
date to use the vernacular at his own option at the matriculation 
and at the intermediate m Indian history, logic and economics, 
when a sufficient number of suitable vernacular text-books are 

V 

forthcommg , and he would treat professional and technical subjects 
(other than law, medicme, and engmeermg) m a similar way To 
facihtate the use of Bengah for purposes of instruction and examin- 
ation, he thmks authorised lists of Bengah techmcal terms and 
nomenclature should be prepared m consultation with the 
Sahitya Parisads of the ^ country, and circulated to schools and 
colleges 

Dr Seal thmks that an undue value is attached m the matri- 
culation scheme to the translation into Enghsh from the vernacular 
and that this is a ‘ trick that may be learnt mechanically ’ T)ie 
‘ direct ’ method of teaching m schools he regards as ‘ not practic- 
able in any real sense ’ He suggests that an officer should be 
deputed to study the methods of teachmg Enghsh m certain 
European countries, America and Egypt Pendmg his repoii}, 
he would encourage the encouragement m schools of Enghsh con- 
verbdtion, story teUmg, oral description, and of oiigmal composi- 
tion He pleads for the study of comparative literature as a 
vital need of the Umversity. 
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40 Dr P Noogx, of Bajslialu, pomte out that there ifl only one 
major >cmacular m Bengal and four minor, Hindi Urdu, Onya 
and Aflsamoee , and further that — 

the 5c«md point lu tin* connexion I 0 to clcaily rccogmso that the etody 
of the Engltth language la indiaaohibly connected with umvenuty education 
pnmimly for three rcaaona, tt (1) Eng^ah ia the court langnagc of India, 
(2) it bu become the hn^rua fnmea throughout India amongst educotod 
p«mlo and no single N'cmaculai can hope to taho ita place and (5) iv ia the 
medrum through which weatem acienco and thought of on advanced 
character will have to bo imported mto Imiia for a long time to come 

Ho propoBca that — 

(1) pTimarj education ahould be entirely conducted thiou^ the mcfdrum 
of the vcmoculara 

(2) KngliKh should be taught as a compubory second language m all second 
ary aohooU 

(3) so far oe the case of the Bengab atudenta (Hindus and hluhammadaiia) 
IB concerned Benpih ihonld bo the compuieory medmm of secondary ednea 
tiQD and Bengali candidates for the motnc^iion examination ahonld be 
required, to auswnr question papea in nil aubjecta m their mother tongue 
In. the COSO of fftudonta having Assameso Hindi Urdu, or any other vernaou 
Ur they should bo mven the option to auewui questions either m then vonia 
cubis or In Engli^ 

He proposes further that a distmetion should be mode between 
Bougali and other uunor vernaculars as tho latter may not oontam 
suitable tort-books At present he suys candidates have been 
giN en tho option to answer questions m their vetnaoulara bo fur as 
history is conwjmod but this option has not much been used by 
candidates bocauso head masters advise theatudente to read history 
through tho medium of Knglish their argument bemg that the 
students thereby would leom more English Unleea the system 
of compulsory answers in Bengab be mtroduoed in all subjects 
m the matnoulation the expenment of having the vemacnlaiB 
as tho medium of mstmotion will not he tbinkn succeed As 
regards tert-hooks in Bengali they already exist so far as history, 
geography onthmotio geometry etc are concerned and Dr 
Neogi belicvea that toxt-booka m all subjects of the matnoulation 
would be forthcoming tho very year a scheme such as he pioposee 
ifl introduced. 

Dr Neogi would gradually and m stages alter tho nmveroity 
medium from English to Bengab At present he would make 
Bengab optional as a medium of mstruotion and examination at 
the I A and I 80 stages but would keep En glmb as the sole 
medium for the higher stages. 
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He suggests the institution of an M A degiee m Bengah with 
a high standard, and only two classes , and urges a more systematic 
study of Bengah hterature at the undergraduate stage 

47 hir Haridas Bhattacharyya, Umversity Lecturer in Philo- 
sophy and Experimental Psychology (and Honorary Professor 
of philosophy and logic at the' Scottish Churches College) thinks 
that the use of vernacular as the medium of mstruction both m 
schools and at the umversity should be optional up to the mter- 
mediate stage. He gives the foUowmg reasons against adopting 
it as the only medium of mstruction' — 

” (i) This would mean the total elimination of foreigners from the teaching 
' staff of intermediate classes which is not desirable 
(u) There would be a difficulty about fbaug the number of vernaculars 
There is a large body of non-Bengah students within the Presi- 
dency and one mstitution at least must contmue to teach through 
the Enghsh medium or a multiphcity of classes would be necessary 
(???) Teachers and students do not belong to the same district Provin- 
ciahsm and local mtonation of teachers would stand in the way 
^ of an mtelhgent foUoivmg of lectures m some cases 
(?i>) Some teachers would find it very difficult to dehver lectures m 
Bengah Speakmg for myself, I can hold and have held informal 
classes up to the M A standard m Bengah, but I am not sure 
whether I should be able to address a big class m Bengah The 
mcvitable residt would be that hybrid Bengah would be the 
medium of instruction. 

{v) There is a paucity of good vernacular books on scientific, techmcal 
and serious subjects (that can be recommended to teachers and 
students) The few that exist are full of Sanskritic words that are 
harder to understand than then Enghsh eqmvalents 

Borne of these difficulties will of course vamsh in due time but some are 
likely to persist ” 

In regard to the question of tbe medium of examination up to 
the intermediate stage, be says there are two alternatives either the 
trammg m Enghsh must be impioved or the vernacular must be 
used as the medium hli Bhattacharyya finds that a major portion 
of tbe matriculates follow quite mteUigently the lectures dehvered 
to them m English ^ but they thmlc m their vernaculars and can 
only express themselves imperfectly m English "Air Bhattacharyya 
thinks ;thc complamt that students cannot vmte good Enghsh 
lb V ell foimded , even M A. exammees, he says, make ludicrous 


^ Mr Bhattxicliaryya differs m this finding from a largo number of other witnesses of 
exponcnco and cxp''ain8 what are in his view the causes for the v, ant of imdcrstanding 
noted by other obsei^crs. 
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blunders wlnoli but for a moobanionl system of exammation 
would bavo been weeded out at a lower stage 

In regard to biglicr degreca and the question of Pnglish aa a 
Iwffiin jranca Hr Bhattaoharyyo writes — 

I om bowover dclibcratoly of opinion m tbo degreo and the poet 
pnubiato stagre Enplieb ihoold bo tbo incdnmi ot inetnictian Stadent* 
elonld bo induced to have firet bond acquamtanco mth tbo master mmds 
of the Wett Botudo* a certain percentage of tcacbers at thoft etagee ta 
Iflclv to ho Fnglieh 

I have however no objection to Ibc medmm of examination jxnng vemae 
ular In eomo Fpeciflod fnbjccta oven In tbo degree stage but honoara 
stodents mnit always answer In Fnglisb Fnpbsh should be tbe medram of 
instruction and examination m the poet-gradoato stage notwithstanding the 
fact that a plebiscite of tbl* sessicm a MXtli year pbilosophy stndenta (num- 
bering about 100) was in an overwhelming mn3ontj in fa\onT of a voma 
cular mcdnijn of Instruction 

1 do not aharo the opinion of those who on |>olitical grounds object to a 
vernacular medium or of (hose who thmU that political unification thonldcome 
through TTm^ and not Engbth os tbe /tBjp/a /rnnro I tbinV that the plan 
that I suggest will be found satisfectorr even from a political standpoint, aa 
it is not dwTrahle that an active interchange of Ideas thrtmgh Enfduh should 
fate place before the degree stoge The comimUory Engbsh medmm of 
instruction at the degree and the poatgrudnate stagrs wt^d continue to 
make English a pditKal bond of unity 

hir Bhattacboryyft hopes that the optional uso of Bengab ifl 
likely to Clinch it, Oue hundred years English tcaohmg has 
not produced a notable publication in tbe dialect of the province 
embodying tho assinulated western wisdom It is not thought 
possible or necessary to oaepress western ideas in an eastern garb ’ 
48 We now come to the witncsfiefl who deefro the present system 
to contmuo and arc opposed to using any other language but 
Engbsh 08 the medium of lustmction above the matnoulation 
stage Tt is interesting to not© that of these many are of opinion 
that the maintenance of English aa the university medium is m 
the mtercst of the development of the vernaculars 

40 The most sturdy exponent of those views among the Indian 
witnesses Is perhaps Ur Hmdal Haidar Umversity Lecturer m 
Philosophv, and a member of the stafi of the City College He 
writes as foUowB — 

I am ctrongly of opnuou that EngOah should be used aa the medium of 
instruction and rf examination at every stage above tbe matnoulatioii In the 
un i versity course To do anything Uk^ to weaken the knowledge of En^nb 
of our students would be disastroua to the beet iptereitB of the coontry lam 
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awaie of a movement in Bengal which lias for its aim the Bnl)<it.ihition of 
Bengali for English as the nicflniin of inslniciion This is, to some extent, 
one of the many expressions of the Chauvinism nliich is such a marhed feature 
of the Bengal of to-day But I see no leason foi changing the S3'stem which 
the pioneers of English education in this country adopled after mucli delibera- 
tion The analogy of other countiics is misleading The conditions of India 
are peculiar and what may be fitting elsewhere is not so here India is a part 
of the British Empii c and the most important bond vs Inch connects it with 
that Empire is the English language Tlic leading citwcns of India must 
be in close touch with the ideals, culture and civilisation of the West, and 
this IS possible only through the medium of English I shall, no doubt, bo 
told that English will continue to be taught as before But it must not be 
forgotten that students learn English not morel}’ by stud} mg the prescribed 
text-books in that language, but also by reading books on other subjects written 
in English and because ICnglish is the medmm of mstniction and of examina- 
tion Even so, a considerable proportion of llie sf.iidcnts do not properlv 
understand the books roconimcncled liv’ the Univ'crsit} because of their imper- 
fect knowledge of the language in vihicb they are VTittcn This state of 
things will only be aggravated if the proposed change is earned out Further, 
in the interests of the Bengali language itself, it is neccssaiy^ that our students 
should be well grounded in English Bengali literature has been enriched 
only by men who Iniew English thoroughly well I am not aware of a single 
distinguished Bengali prose writer vvnthout any knowledge of English Where, 
for example, would Sir Rabindranath Tagore have been if his culture had 
been purely indigenous, and if ho did not draw his inspiration from the art 
and literature of the West ” 

60 hir Manmatlianath Bancrji, Lecturer in Experimental 
Psychology m the Univ’'ersity College of Science, writes • — 

“ The medium should remain as now — ^English Tliongh it might be easy 
for students to understand things cxjilained in vernacular, they are unable 
for want of practice to express their ideas in writing it Tims though there 
IS a provision for answering questions on history in the matriculation examina- 
tion we know students gcnemlly do not avml themselves of this oppoihmity 
The compulsory paper on the vernacular in the matriculation, I A , I Sc , 
and B A examinations cannot be said to havn raised the standard of culture 
to the desired level 

There is moreover at present no standard of style in "Bengah The 
hterature is passing through a period of transition The classical style set 
' 'up by pandits which was supplanted by Bankim’s ‘ modern Bengali ’ has 
probably disappeared for good Banknn’s style, which cut a midway between 
local provincialism and anglicised literature on the one hand, and the 
classical style on the other, is m danger on account of recent arrthors having 
refused to pay any regard to Tules of grammar and syntax The colloquial 
holds the day and the literature is fast dwindling into spoken Pialnt at the 
hands of the disciples of Sir Rabindranath Tagore In spite of vohune and 
richness of thought the hterary style is unsettled and there arc no suitable 
text-books in most of the subjects at present As the hterature is givnng 
place to various provincial spoken dialects tire prospect of unit}’^ tluough 
literature is not much at the present moment Then again the vernacular 
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litmtaiK* wmid only unitp a province nt best and there ato more than a 
dozen venuunilarB m the coontry to »y notliing oi scctAnwuam due 
to rtligiona in the «amo vornaerntar Tho creation of tbo vomnonlar aa 
the medhun of cmmlnatJon 'would in my hntnblo opinion lead to much 
bickering among the 'wntew of Bengaft Moreover if Englisli la delegated 
to the pomtion of a second langnago tho student i knowledge of it will sufier 
03 m the COSO of other languages which have boon g iven a similai position 
Evervbodv knows a B A docs not attain to tho same standard in Bonslcnt 
os he docs in Englwh tlroogh he might bo studying tho two subjects all along 

FngUih on tbe other band is mote read and cultured at the present day 
than any other language m tho country and hopes of unity m India bo 
more through the ^glish language than through the vemactilars. Thua I 
am not m favour of dishirlnng (tho present state of things os regards the 
medium of examination m the University” 

61 Eai Kumar Ksliitindradob Arabnsni stigmatisca tho desire 
touactliOTcmacuInrfoTtliCTimvcTsity medmmaa noo-patrioti«m * 
ITc asks where llin men arc to bo fomid cnpablo of teaching higher 
subject'; m Onva Afsameso, or Kha® Ho regards it as propos 
terous to question tho position of the English language as a medium 
of instruction ’ and thinks tho adoption of tho vcmamilors would 
be a povcTO set back to progress. 

62 Hoi Tialitmohan Cbattcrjco Babndni Principal of tho 
Jngannath College, Dacca adxocatcs the cxclnsivo use of Engbsh 
nhovo the matnoulation stage on four grounds (i) beoanso of its 
use as tho common medium of c'cprcssion in India (tV) becauso bo 
thinks tho ^omaculnTfl and especially Bengali are being onnehed 
by tbo slndj of Fnglish literature (tit) beennso a knowledge of 
Englisli * 18 and will enntinuo to bo n great help to Indians for 
making their way m tho world * (ir) becauso advanced books in all 
mihjcots in Bengali do not exist now and cannot b© propaTed soon 

For tbo oncouragomont of tho \emacular ho ad\ocat03 a syetora 
of university extension lectures m Bengali Ho says — 

It 15 true that students on ihtir entrance to tlto University have not 
an ade<jnato command of Fngltsh But the remedy beam impro'ving tho teach 
ing of Fngliflh m echools Moreover tho real difRculty of tho collego 
student in studying subjects otlicr tlian English la duo not so much to his 
poor kmowlctlgo of FnglmU as to bis lack of mental training For instanco it is 
generally fmind that a student who cannot express h« thoughts m Englisli 
win hardly do hotter m Bengali 

He urges tho uso of tho direct method The speakuig of 
correct Fngliflh with good pronunciation and the cultivation of 
a simple and idiomatic ^tylo of writing eliould be the chief aim 
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53 Dr. Jajneswar Gliosh, Principal of 1,lic Ananda Mohan 
College, Mymensingh, thinks that English should be used as the sole 
medium of mstruction and of examination above the matriculation 
stage for some time to come, and gives the following reasons for his 
view . — 

“ Subjects like constitutional lust or)', economics, mathematics, western 
logic and philosophy, geography and the different sciences require each 
of them a special vocabulary which docs not exist m our vernacular An 
academy consisting of savants and authors should work under the auspices 
of the Umvcrsity to com'and define the terms that arc required, and to give 
them currency by translating standard uorks and uTitmg good text-books 
m the vernacular I am not, of course, in fa\ onr of the archa^m v Inch rejects 
all expressions that arc foreign and aims at discovering or coining cquualent 
terms m Bengali But the spirit and character of the Bengali language will 
prevent a wholesale importation of English and Latin words, though it can 
assimilate with comparative facility expressions denved from Sanslcrit So 
there is much spade work to be done and till this is done it is desirable in 
the interests of clearness and precision that English should be used as the 
medium of instruction and of examination Nothing is more necessarj" than 
the improvement of the vernacular, and the University owes a clear duty to 
its alumm and to the nation at large m this matter. But the task is of such 
magmtude and importance that it cannot be taken up by isolated profe-ssors 
m the vanous affiliated institutions An attempt by them to teach m their 
own way in Bengali the different subjects that they profess might result in 
the grovdh of a number of scientific patois in the prownce ” „ " 

64. hir Sasi Sekhar Baneijee, Pimcipal of -the Kiislmatb 
College, Berbampnr, wlule bolding that the Bengali language, 
by virtue of its stiucture and the richness and vaiiety of its vocab- 
ulary, IS a fit medium of mstiuction and examination thinks the 
fact that it is not the solejyernacular of Bengal makes it undesir- 
able to substitute it for English Moreover, he adds, to increase 
the efficiency of Calcutta University and to add to its attractive- 
ness, first-rate men should be imported from foreign universities, 
and the full benefit of their instruction will not be received if they 
are obhged to give it through the medium of the vernacular He 
thinks however that the veinacular might be used as a medium 
of examination m some subjects up to the intermediate stage 

65. Dr. Haridas Bagchi, University Lecturer in Mathematics, 
holds that English should be the medium of mstruction and of 
examination at every stage above the matriculation for the follow- 
ing reasons — 

G) because of the desirability of knowmg English as a means 
of readmg scientific literature for purposes of scientific 
investigation 'Und^research , (^^) because of its use to 
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Indian Btndents proceeding abroad to study m jipan, 
Amenca or England (ttt) because of those students 
•who close their ocodenuo career to seek employment 
under Government or with private firms (if) because 
the conflicting claims of various vernaculars would 
lead to confusion 

60 Mias L Sorabji Pnnapal of tho Eden High School for Girls, 
Dacca wntca — 

I do think that Hngliab shonld bo used as the medmm of uutraotion 
and of examination at every aUge above the matnculabon in the umveiHity 
couisOv Apart from other rcaaona one potent objection to employing the 
vemacalor as the aole medium of irwtruotion wonld be that you limit tho 
work and mllaence to the vetnocolar possibihtiefl of the province I mean 
that yon are hampered fn yonr choice of the beet possible matenal on your 
teaching staff hy the minor conaideiation of langnago forthermon yon omit 
the pupil to the thought current inthat vcroaonlar and this may prove most 
datlgerouj pohUcaDy and morally 

67 Mr R P Poranjpyo, Prmoipal of the Eergusson College 
Pewna, would not use vernaculars as media of mstruotion and 
oxammation abovo tho matnoulation stage but would give 
candidates the option of nsing the vernacular at matnoulation 
He would allow secondary schools to use either the vemaoular 
or English or (as Mr A 0 Ohatterjeo suggests) a oombmatioo 
of English text books with vernacular teaohmg 

68 Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru of Allahabad writes — 

** At present and for many yeftcs to come I think English shonld be used 
as the mednuu of Instrootion at every staro above the matnoulation m the 
university course I must however candidly say that I am a strong advocate 
of matmction through the raeditim of the vemacnlnrB, and I feel sure that 
if we had a sufBaently large and varied literature m tho vemaculaiB of our 
provinces I should not at all hesitaito to advocate an immediate change 
I think it is clearly the duty of the universities to recognise the 
importanoe of vertiacnlars as a surer medium of national regeneration and 
devntioai, and if they can only do this I feel oonGdent that the progress wiU 
bo much more rapid and more vaned 

09 We quote finally among the non Muslim Indian •witnesses 
who share the view that Engh^ should contmue for the present 
to be the medium of univorsity instruction the veteran scholar 
Sir R G Bhandarkor, who "wntes — 

The general drift of ideas conveyed by the uai'votsity educabon that 
is given to Indians is European and Bughsh. The vernaculars have not vet 
been fuHy developed and adapted for tho cc tp ret si on of these ideas A suit- 
able htcBituxe m what I may caD European subjects, has not yet ipnjng up 
you n T 
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among&t ns In tbs state of things education and examination through the - 
medium of the vernaculars cannot, I beheve, be effective , and if the use of 
vernaculars is forced upon us it is apt to lead to the formation of a mongrel 
dialect half Enghsh half vernacular ” 

He tben speaks of tke special difficulties of tke Bombay Presi- 
dency and concludes “ the substitution of vernaculars for English 
must be left for the future ” 

60 We have quoted the opmions of four European principals 
of Calcutta colleges m favour of the mtroduction of the vernacu- 
lar as the university medium. But they form a mmoiity Mr 
F C Turner, Principal of Dacca College, writes — 

“ I consider that a university in wbch at any stage any subject is taught 
through a medium other than English is at present an impossibihty !phe 
poverty in techmcal terms of Indian vernaculars "and the absence of text- 
books in the vernaculars appear to me insuperable barriers to the abandon- 
ment of English as a mebum ” 

Mr, F W. Sudmersen, Principal of the Cotton College, Gauhati, 
writes m the same sense ^ ^ v 

" There is a very fundamental objection to the attpnpt to impart in- 
struction m a college through the vernacular Is it seriously contended that, 
in addition to the present difficulty of securing men m India to teach in our 
colleges, we are to impose further restiictions, and that our choice is to be 
limited to men who speak a particular vernacular ’ In such a case we may 
well postpone indefimtely any hope of securing umversity teaching except 
in certain areas where a moderate supply might be forthcoming And are 
we to force an ahen ‘ vernacular ’,upon large areas of India, where the vernac- 
ular has scarcely reached even a written stage '2” 

The Rev. Father Crohan, Pnucipal of St Xavier’s College, 
writes ' — 

“ In the first place, any other language [than Enghsh] seems impracti- 
cable where science subjects are concerned The number of scientific books 
in the Indian vernaculars is small Secondly, the use of another language 
' would deprive the Umversity of the services of some of its best men More- 
over, as university students have at their entrance to the Umversity a 
rather poor knowledge of Enghsh, the chances of further improvement would 
be minmiiscd ” 

Sister Mary Victoria, Principal of the Diocesan College for Girls, 
Calcutta, and the Rev. Dr. Watkins, !l^rmcipal of the Rangpur 
College, express themselves on favour of 'i^he Enghsh medium, bnt> 
vithout giving exphcit reasons.^ The Scottish Churches College 


> 

^ Dr WatkinB would use the vernacular as the luediujn for teaching iSanskriti Persian 
and the vernaculars. 
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Senatna do not roplv cfttegoncflUy m regard to tbo qnoation of 
nniverFity education but oa they dcaire that English should be 
the medium in Booondary education it may perhaps be concluded 
that they oro in favour of English os the university medium 
their reply to Question 11 concludoe thus — 

The most Important factor m any system of education is tho teacher 
and no system borrover perfect in itself can bo more than partially successful 
so long as the capacity tho tralmnff and the status of the teacher remam os 
they are Tbo knorrlcdgo of the pnml u just ns faulty and incomplete wh^n the 
vuniac^br ts used oa the medinm of mstmction as when English is used The 
defects m tho pupil a knowledge m any subject are due not so much to the 
medium of instruction os to faulty representation and bed teaching ^ 

Mr J R Barrow, Acting Principal of tho Prosidoncy College 
says that ifthetcaohmg m schools worn reasonably good he would 
see no reason why English should not be used as tho medium of 
matruotion m colleges Tho reservation he makes is on import- 
ant one, and we shall discuss the rest of his reply separately 
III R N Gilchnet, Prmoipal of Kfishnagor College is in favour 
of tho English medium, but rogoids tho matter as maml) one for 
the people of Bengal thomselvos ' In my opinion ho says 
‘politically and educationally, English should bo the medium It 
IS already the Ungua /ratieo of India ’ 

01 hir llonahan m his evidence (boo paragraph above) 
suggested the- advisability of a system of pomllol cduca^onol 
institutions ot of parallel classes m the samo institution with 
English and tho vomocular as thoir rcspootive media of matruo- 
tion The same suggestion is made m the ^evidence of Mr 
PramathonathChatterjee Second Inspector of Schools at Chinsura 
of Mr Jogondranath Bhattooharya Head Master of tho 
Hooghly Collegiate School at Chmsura and of Mr Siti Kantha 
Vaohaspati Lecturer m tho University I/ai\ College Calcutta * 
Mr Chatterjee argues the case m considerable detail He thinks 
that students who havepursued their studies m first grade troinmg 
colleges in mathematics, history ecienoe and psychology m therr 
own vernaculars, and students who cannot pass tho matnoulation 
or I-A exxunination m English but who are strong m other 


^ Compwe tbeni^o!JUlIjd!tinoli*o Cbatledn 'Dthidiir on tbe tunc liuei. 

6i »boT«. ^ 

* See tOao pan*. 70-71 btio* 
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subjects, ought not to be debarred from university education, ‘ and 
doomed to a life of poverty and mediocrity He continues — 

“ If the mtellechial lesoiiiccs of the country are to be fully utilised, it will 
be inciunbent on the University to create a tj^e of schools and colleges on a 
vernacular basis with English as a second language and an optional subject 
My scheme, which is in the rough, will be as follow’’s — 

All high English schools m Bengal should he divided into two classes 

(I) High English schools on a vernacular basis, where English maybe 

taught as a second language and an optional subject, and where 
the medium of mstniction and of examination wall be in the verna- 
culars of the country up to the highest class ® 

(II) High English schools on an English hasii, m which English wall be 

taught ns a compulsory subject of stud)’^ throughout the school, 
and where the vernacular may be the mednun of instruction 
and of examination up to the end of the primary department — 
Eugbsh being taught ns a compulsory second language As 
regards the medium of instruction in other classes of the school, 
it may be a mixed system, both the vernacular and English being 
used to suit the capacities of the students , but the text-books 
prescribed for the school should be in Engbsh throughout, withi' 
the exception of those for the vernacular or a classical language 

It might also be possible to combine these two t}q)e 3 of schools in one 
single high English school, if the necessary arrangements could, be made , 
for the efficient teaching of the. tw'o classes of pupils mentioned above 

Colleges for general education should similarly be divided into two classes, - 
{1) colleges on a vernacular basis and (n) colleges on an Engbsh basis 

In colleges on a vernacular basis, the medium of instruction and of exanu- 
nation should be the vernaculars of the country — English beuig taught as^ 
a second-language and an optional subject These colleges will be intended 
for those who come from high English schools on a vernacular basis, or from 
training Bchool#s.j?r who get plucked 111 Engbsh in the matriculation examina- 
tion from high schools on an English basis, but who desire to 

continue their »udies in co'.ir-^s The college course may extend up to 
the B A or ev^ np to the M A stahartiL 

As for collets for professional training, such as’itp’^ ,'TDtb£-^nie, engineemfg, 
agnculturc, ccPnmerce, technology and teaclung, the medium of instruc- 
tion should coni\ive to be English, as before, but schools for professional training 
should be establ/shed in suitable centres, all over the country, where the medium 
of instruction/mid of examination should as far as possible be the vemacu- 
’ars of the hountiy, and these schools will be open to those whose education 
has been conducted on a vernacular basis, in schools and colleges ” 

]\Ir Chatter] ee makes proposals similar to those advocated 
by Mr Monahan m regard to the use of the vernaculars m certain 


^ Mr J M Bose, ProfesBor of Mathematics at Presidency College, estimates that 
about 20 per cent of the students in mufassal colleges give np their studies owing to their 
mabihty to follow the lectures } he adds that students unable to answer simple questions 
fin English] m the class rooms often succeed m giving intelligent answers m Bengali. 
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branohes of QovormneDfc Borneo He tbinka that his proposal, 
if given ofioot to, will not in any way affect the study of the English 
language in the pubho Bohools and colleges for which there ib a 
growing demand and predicts that — 

“ even though Enghah bo an optioual subject m vernacular Boboola and 
coUegcB a largo majority of pupU* if not all will Ictm En^iah as a second 
language and vnll be able to employ it for ell ordinary purposes p£ bio " 

C2 Maharaja Kshaumsh Chandra Ray Bahadur of Kn 
simagar, suggests that only the brighter and more mtelhgent 
boys can both Icom English and devclope their ideas on other 
Eubjeotfl He thmhs the comparatively dull studente should have 
vernacular couiBca provided for them and that they should have a 
ohonoe of shining in higher teohmeal subjeots such as medicme and 
cngmcenng and that for this purpose special vomaoular ooursea 
should ho provided for them, both at the pre-university and the 
imvemity stages In the arts department of the University be 
lunka the medium of uxstruotion must nocossanJy be English 

F — The tn€d\um of xntintciton and ercmtna/icm ahoDO die inaino 
ulaiion ftage Vtetca of Mualtm mtncaaea 
03 The Muslim dt^cuUtes — As wo explained earlier in this 
ohaptoi the question of the medium of mstruotion cannot be 
approached witbout conadaration of the specia^neods of the Musal 
mans who constitute more than half the population of Bengal 
although they form only a much smallor (but growing) fraction of 
the Bobool and university population ^ Tho difhcultaos idt by 
them, or on their behalf, oro clearly explain^ in tho statement 
funuflhed to us by tho Muslim deputation m Calcutta m the 
passages which we quote below ■ — s 

We beg to draw your ittention to the difEculfy on account of the multi 
phcity of languages to which a Mnhammadan itudent iB put A Unbammadan 
boy m Bengal IB cipooted to know five Unguftgea — English the court language, 
Arabic the Isjiguago of their rebgion FeiAiaa, tho language of Islamic culture 
Urdu the Urigua franca of IT nbamm adana and Bengdi the vernacular of 
the bulk of the population This has engaged the attention of the Uuhamlna 
feftders and they have come to the conclosion that though we cannot 
drop the study of any one of the five languara it is not necessary for every 
individual boy to study all of them* Tho Muhammadan boy whore mother 


^ Bee Chapter VI, pam. 

' Sea QcDcnl Ueeuvanda, pap til 
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tong\ic IS Bengali sliould receive his primary education m Bengali and should 
study a classical language, Arabic, Persian or Urdu.... 

Bolore expressing our opinion on the complicated Question ol the medium 
o{ instruction we should like to say that it is not altogether an academic ques- 
tion and before giving )our judgment on this point it is absolutely necessary 
that the political tontro\ ersics, not onl> in Bengal but in every other province 
in India during the last 10 ycais, should be carefully studied The iMuhani- 
madans arc convinced that the loss they have sustamed m their legitimate 
share in the administration of the country was due to their apathj to English 
education and they support the recommcndalions of the Simla conference 
on secondary education licld in Ma} 1917 An) change in the existing 8)stom 
will be detrimental to the nd%ancement of English education, the importance 
of which has been so lately realised by the Jlusahnans 

The introduction of Bengali as the medium of instruction and examina- 
tion in the top classes of high schools and the iinncrsitics will increase rather 
than lighten the burden of a hluhammndan boy, and uill surcl) venken 
his luiowledgc of English As a Hindu boy improves his Bengali and enlarges 
his vocabulary b) the study of Sanskrit, ho \\ill not find much diQiciilty m 
understanding the Saiiskntiscd Bengali, which must ncccssaril) be used m 
higher classes, and the Sanskrit technical terms Of all t he Indian languages 
Arabic and Sanskrit arc the onl) languages which arc adapted like Latin to 
frame dcrivatnc words from the same root for the different phases of the 
same thing The technical tenns m Bengali must necessarily be framed after 
the rules of Sanskrit conjugation and not after tlic rules of Latin conjugation, 
and hence it is idle to assert that the technical terms will be English ^ The 
Jtiuhammadau boy w'ho wall study Urdu, Persian or Arabic m place of Sans- 
krit, will not be in a position to follow the lectures m Bengali ” 


The Muslim deputation of Assam tvhom we received at 
Gauhati said . — ^ 


“ With regard to the difficult question of the medium of mstructiou and 
cxammatiou m schoo’s, we beg to submit that the present system has worked 
well, and we do not think that the conditions of the pror luce are such as to 
justify the introduction of the vernaculars as media of instruction m the top- 
classes of the high schools ^ 

64 It would be a mistake to suppose that Muslim 'opmion 


IS unammous on these points , it is, on the contiaiy, divided into 
ut least three sections, as is shewn by the replies of our witnesses 
Some are m agreement with the dejiutatious just quoted , others 
are in favoui of usmg the vernacular as the medium (except, m 
some cases, for the teaching of Enghsh) , a third party wish school 
boys and umveisity students to have the option of usmg either 


^ It will be seen from para 88 below that a large number of iofluontinl Bhndu' wit- 
nesses are m favour of usmg English and not Sanskrit techmeal terms. 

* G moral Mimorandi, page 208 None of the other Mishn deputations ospUoitly 
mentioned the medium of instruotion. 
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Engliali or the vemaculai oa tho mfidrairr and advocate a double 
ajatom of teaching m echools and univcrnty mafitutiODs We 
shall consider the evidence submitted on these three oonoeiv 
able lines of policy V 

66 Bhoms ul Ulama Abu Noar Waheed Principal of the Dacca 
Bladraasah puts tho coso urged by the Calcutta deputation m 
more detail, and perhaps more forcibly, than any other witness — 
Eogliflh ehould bo used u tho medium of insirootion and of extnunotion 
m ev ery stage above tho matnoiilation In tho uniTeiiity course for the follow 
mg xeowns -« 

(») If the mednim bo not ^nglmh it would bo neoesBsnlj' Bengah with 
V Ck few eieeptions. Notr Bengah by genms and its vocohalaryj* 

is too poor to express Jugh thoughta and ideas niJeas it is a sort 
of BanAntised Bengah permeated with BonsknUo words saturated 
with Sonskntic id^ anti interwoven with SanskirtM stmctnie 
and Hindu myths almost out of recogmbon and with all tho 
rij^dity and stiffness of a dead language Buoh Bengah is far 
from being the vcmactUar of the Presidt^.y not to speak of the 
Muhammadans who m East Bengal partwailariy use a sort of 
language commonly known os tho Mumbnam Bengali which 
consista of a large Dumber of words of ArabK Persian and Urdu 
ongin- No Hmdu especially of West Bengal will nndcistand 
the Mosnlman Pulhu and religions bo6^ written m tha languaro 
Besides m East Boigat including Sylhct there is a veritable babel 
of tongues though a lottn of Bengah is commonly known to be naed 
A man of Doocn ot Oomifle not to speak of West Bengal can 
^ hardly understand the language used by a man of Chittagong or 

NoaLhah or Bylhetj each with a different tongue ^ 

(ii) If such Bengah is adopted as tho medium of mstruotion the Muham 
madan students, especially of East Bengal will be the greatest 
sufferers They wiU be faced with the problem of learning and 
expreasuig then ideas m another language which is a sort of 
Sanskrit as stated above, with Persian ox Arabic as their second 
language while the Hinfe boya, with. Sansknt sa their second 
lanpuara will have plain nailing Tho multiplicity of languages 
which has already mtorferod to a certain extant, with their pro- 
greoo will now heavily wmght them in their race with their Hmdu 
brethren. If most of theiA are either forced to give np Arahio 
or Persian m favour of Baniknt as tberr second language, this 


^ Ur SIbMunclumdrs Bbattacherja 1} >l>o emptuulH* tbo dlfleem ^ 

be tsreeo tbe ipeeoh ot Eutesi ud of Weetem EtegsL I wai Iktminp he vihe*, 

** to a Bengidi sddreas deUrered by oiio ol one lowt dhrtfri gabbed piuluBUit. Eb East 
Besgsl eeeeot azid Idlomi were a tortare to the e*n of V'eat Bengal man. 

Ur Bbatteobuya t VrfnVa that nnirarsity edocatkn tn lodb oanaot attihi perlecticin 
tmtO It eon b« Imparted In tbs Ttnatmlar bot U oppoSBd to gbring too moob attendem 
^ It at pnoeoL 
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Will be regarded by the Mubonimadans nb a great menace to their 
national liadilioiib and will constitute ior them a bourcc of dis- 
couiagcmciit fiom UngliBb cdututioii ... 1 am, therefore, 

btioiigly of opinion that if Bengali is made the medium of lastruc- 
tion and examination the progress of Rluliammadans in English 
education Mill bo gicatly ict.irdcd and receive a serious check 
{m) Again, if Bengali is made the medium of instniction in the muver- 
sity course and English does not play a proinincnt part, the edu- 
cated people of Bengal uill be weak in communication rnth other 
intellectual centres m and outside India This unll narrow the 
basis of education, intellectual outlook and borders of knowledge, 
and -will prevent free intellectual interchange English is in the 
process of becoming the lingua franca of intellectual India and 
it would be a bad day for her, if this process is to rcccnc a 
set-back ” ^ 

Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudliiiiy adopts the same gcneial hue 
of argument, lie adds that if a vcinaciilar is used as the medium 
Bengal will be depiived of the semces of Biitisb professors and of 
professors from other parts of India , and he wishes English to be 
used as a medium in the four highest classes of secondary schools 
He objects to the compulsory teaching of the vernacular m the 
umveisity course ^ 

66 Maulvi Abdul Aziz, Lcctiuei on Arabic and Persian at 
Dacca College, emphasises in detail (a) the linguistic argument 
that the Sanskritised form of Bengah likely to result from the use 
of Bengah for the more difficult topics of the curriculum will be 
•; munteUigible to the Muslim boy who does not take Sanskrit as 
his classical language, and (b) the differences between the dialects 
of Eastern and Western Bengal He thmks that Enghsh should 
be the medium of mstruction from Class V upwards, “and that 
Musalmans should be given the option of selectmg Urdu as their 
vernacular from that age He states tfiat the vernacular system, 
by compelling all Muslim boys to learn Bengali, mostly under 
the Hmdu teachers, has so greatly changed their ideas, not to speak 
of their manners and customs, that an official note from an Assis- 
tant Inspector of the Dac6a division to the Special Assistant 
Director of Public Instruction in Bengal stated that he ‘ found 
about fifty per cent, of Muslim boys m secondary schools behevmg 
m the transmigration of the soul ’ He goes on to make the 
assertion (which it would perhaps be difficult to justify) that those 


^ AiBwera to Questions 1, 4 and 11 
® Chapter XXI, para 4 
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MnsalmauB wbo ad\ocate tliat Bengali Bhoiild be tlie medium for all 
pupiU m Booondary bcLooIb Hindna and Musalmans alike — 

are those 'who have Terv bttlo concern with loljwn and Islamw kftrmng 
their ignoTunce of Ambio and Persian and ignoranoo of the internal deairei 
of the lliifllim pobho coupled with thoir moxpenenoe ha-re dieabled them 
to see through the far reaching consequences economical social moral and 
rebgious, of the eo-caUed -vcmaenlat eyetem 

07 Bved Abdul Latif, KKan Salub, Sardar Sub-Divifiiontfl 
Officer Dacca, wntca — 

Engbsh sbould bo the medium of inetniotion at every etage above the 

tinivergity conne '-Tbo prcecnt advancement of India la dne to the teaching 
of Enghsh Lnghsh has grown into a cosmopolitan language and has a 
unifying influence m the Enttsh Empiro People now kim this language 
with as much eaeo as they kam their own vemacnlari. In many educated 
famihes Engboh has become, as it wero a pert of their mother tongue But 
nevertheless it is true that the teaolung of English has very much detenora 
ted The old method of leaching this language under which English scholars 
hbe Lei Bohan Day Sumbhu Ohandm Mukerjee end Sosi Dutt wore produced 
should bo restored It should bo taught os a foreign language The 

matrKolation examination should bo conducted in all Babjects except history 
and science in the Enghsh languoge In tho Umvtrsity teaohiim m all 
bub]«ct8 should bo in Englisb with the proviston that those who like may 
answer questions m bstory and ecioDco in tueir own vuznaonlas 

Kban Bahadur ilaulvi AbBanulIoh Additaonal Inopeotoi of 
Bobools Pi csi do noy Division thinks that m a oountry where toaob 
mg suBors from the dommation of oxaminataoDB the displaoement 
of English as tho medium of^examinatioiifl would have a Bonous 
effect on tho study of English that English should not only be em- 
ployed as tho medium for colleges but that it should be introduced 
08 a medium in tho ‘ middle stage of Becondary soboola and used 
entirely in the bigh stage, and that any ill-advised attempt to 
uproot English from ite present pcartion will have a disastrous 
effect not only upon tho study of English but also in the study 
of the ^ cinacuhir ' Moulvi A K Pozlul Huq and Maulvi 
ilobammad Irfan who abare tho same general view os tho 
witnesa just quoted also wish that English Bhould be used as 
tbc medium at au oven oarber age m the sohoolfl than at 
present * 


* The eTidotce ol thk -witiKci k more fnlly quoted in Qiepter IX pan. 74. 

* Hi* other Uiwlim wilntoM* -wboaretmcomprQmltlagin their adrocoay of FjigTUh 

u the Bole medlooi for the upper -Iittn of Mhook m veil •• £or the onlTenlUes ore i — 
TTKati Bahadur Tulimnddln j Mr Bafyod Mohein a— Wmt Xmpector 

ol Behook for'] Mnhafnniadtii Eduoatten ChittoscKis Dirkkoi) Mr Altai AUj 
Nawob Byid Nsvaboly Chaadhiuj Khan Bthodori Ehon Bohih Monlrl Ead 
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68 ]\Ir A H Harley, Principal of the Calcutta MadrassaL, 
ought, we think, to be included among those who represent vaiious 
categories of Mushm opmion Writmg in conjunction with Khan 
Bahadur Amin ul Islam, a Member of the Goveinmg Body o± the 
Madrassah, and supported by Khan Salnb Maulvi Mohammad 
Yusuf, 1 he Head Master of the Anglo-Persian Hepaitment of the 
Madiassah, he puts a somewhat less conservative pomt of view 
than the witnesses first quoted 

“The problem of the vernaculars in Bengal (he writes) concerns itself with 
Bengah and Urdu only Bengali being the chief vernacular of i/he province 
a foreign student would he obhged to learn it as a prehminary to his under- 
standing the lectures were it the medium of instruction Urdu is the lingua 
franca of India and further has pride of place m the affections of the Muham- 
madans of the large towns particularly, but now that the- Muhammadans 
of villages have entered the ranks of students it seems hkely that Bengah will 
come to occupy a larger place among educated Muhammadans, especially 
as it IS strongly felt in some quarters that it is needed m ordmary competi- 
tion "With the Hindus At the same tune those Muhammadans of the provmce 
who chng to Urdu and refuse to learn Bengah are numerous enough to require 
that for some time to come at least education in Calcutta Umversity should 
be through the medium of Enghsh and in the circumstances I am obhged 
to represent that Enghsh should remain the medium ” 

69 On the othei hand hir Blohomed Habibur Rahman Khan, 
Honoraiy Joint Secretary of the AU-India Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, and hir Syed Ross Masood of the Indian Edu- 
cational Service, formerly FeUow of Calcutta University and now 
Director of Pubbc Instruction m Hyderabad write, (m identical 
terms) — 

“ The medium of instruction both in schools and umveisities should be 
the vernacular of the province Without tlus oui hfe and mode of thought 
become more artificial and superficial than they need be v India wiU never 
dcvelope her leal gemus and intellectual hfe till it is made possible for the 
inhabitants of the country to acquire all varieties of knowledge in the language 
v hich comes to them most naturally , and this they wiU never be able to do 
as long as Enghsh is allowed to remain the only language of culture m the 
land Meanwhile, Enghsh should be taught as a compulsory language both 
m the schools and m the umveisities ” 

Nawab Nasirul Mamalek All, ]\Iu’za Shujaat, writes in the 
same sense Maulvi Tassadduq Ahmed, Assistant laspector of 

Z-ihiral Haq, Head Master of the Government Muslim High School, Dacca , Khan 
Rahadur Mohammad Ismail, Public Prosecutor, Mymcnsmgh , Dr Wah Mohammad, 
of the MAO College, Ahgarh , Syed Quozi Eiwazuddm, Secretary, National 
Muhammadan Association, Bogra , Dr Hossan Suhraw ardy , and Mr 2 R- Zalud 
buhrawardy 
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Bolioola for Muhammadim Ednoaiaon Bordwan Dimion, eohoing 
th,o viewB of many other mfluential witnesaes whom we have 
quoted, wntes — 

' In necondary BchooU tho modium of instniotion Bhcrald tirongbotit 
be the voTDflcnlar of tho country Kngheh being tnnght u & compnlfiory 
eccoad language^ I ndyocate this change on the ground that tho aohool 
according to my Bohemc, will bo the training ground for all and what 
la most neoded la accuracy precision and facility In oipressiom The habit 
of thinking is to bo cmltivatod m this training grmind, and this habit as well 
u tho aoouraoy and precision Bought after can only be attained by allowing 
tho boys to think in thoir mothitongue. The plea that the teaching of 
English will BuCor If thia propo«al bo accepted is based on a very narrow 
\now of a boy b IntoDeotual oqtupoient. 

'■ Kazi ImdadulHuquo, Hoad of tho Caloutta Training School, 
hir Abdul Hoahom Khan Aeaistont Inspector of Schools m the 
Burdwan Division, and Mr A.P hL Abdul Kitfdir Professor of 
Persian at Ravenshaw Collt^e Cuttaok, thinf*that in eeoondaiy 
Bohoola the vernacular should bo the modium of instruction for 
overythmg except tho teaching of English Mr Kadit says the 
real bane of the present system of ujuvermty oduoation la the faot 
that English u tho modium of mstmotion and examination at 
ovary stage , he belongs to tho soliool of those who think that the 
tuno saved by using tho venmouior os the medium might be 
employed profitably for English, and that the standard of English 
teaching Would bo raised in tins way Agam, Mr Fash Husain 
wntm^diom Lohoro, urges tho view which he advocated at the 
Simla oonforenoe of August 1917 (see paragraph 23 above) 
namely that English should bo used as a medium m sooondary 
schools only for toohnioahtias and this view is supported by Ifr 
Abdul JoUl Assistant Professor of Physios and Bupermtendent of 
tho Muslim Hostel ot Meerut 

70 A third category of Muslim opmion is m favour of giving 
tho option to Muslim students and others of either usnig the vemao- 
ular OB the midium or Eugbsh by providing the two lands of 
mstruotion in tho same institution or by the establishment of separ 
ate institutions (soe paragraph 01 above) Mr Khabrniddm A hm ad 
would have Eo ghah as the medium of instruction m secondary 
schools for those likely to proceed to the umveraity or--]om the 
bar, and tho vernacular in tho rest Maulvi Abdul Katun, 
Honorary Fellow of the Oaloutta University and a well known 
authority on education, is m favour of English as the university 
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mediuBi but tbmks tliat in bohools Ibc incduun of iiibl/ruo(ion 
sbould be the vernacular for all .students up to Class VI and that 
only those btudenis pi cpai ing for the matiioulation .slioiild li<i\c, 
from Class Vll upwards, the option of learning a subject through 
the medium of the vcinaoular or Engh.sh , he uouldgiiobo^s tiie 
option of being examined thiough the \ernaoularat matiiculation 
111 all subjects but English hlaiilvi Khabiiudcbn Ahmed, Assis- 
tant Inspector of Schools foi i\luhainniadan Education, Dacca 
Division, thinks an attempt should be made to replace English 
by the veinaoulai but that m view of the existence of live 
veinaculais in Bengal thcic should be colleges, picfeiably the 
Government colleges, teaching thiough English 

71 Ml M A N 11} daii,^ Biesident of the iVil-lndia Muham- 
madan Educational Confeicnce m 1917, gives his powerful suppoit 
to a smulai plan, puttmg m however a special plea foi the claims 
of Uidu. 

“ I would have,” he v rites, “ the vernacular as the medium of mstiiic- 
tiou m high schools and colleges up to the 13 A At the' same time I uant 
to note most emphatically that if English is given up ns a medium of in- 
struction it should be always aud invariably ojicn for Muhammad.iu students 
to have Urdu as the medium of instruction, aud m all tloicrnment colleges 
and m the Umvcrsity the Urdu side should be as fully equipped as the other 
vernacular sides , if this for any reason is not possible, it is absolutely 
necessary m the mterests of Muhammadan^students that Enghsh should 
contmue to be the medium of instruction ” 

In regard to the relative claims of Urdu and ^Bengali as a 
medium of mstiuction m Bengal, Mauha Abdul Karim, ^ m his 
presidential address to the Bengal Provmcial Muhammadan Edu- 
cational Conference held at Burdwan m 191G, said— 

“ I am afraid the progress of Muhammadan education m Bengal 
has been much retarded by the unhappy .choice of the medium of instruction 
I have already said how keen I was at one tune about havmg Urdu presenbed 
as the medium of primary education for Muhammadan boys m Bengal, and 
how subsequently I had to change my opmion The mother tongue of most 
of the Musalmans m Bengal (a microscopic mmonty m such towns as Calcutta, 
Muishidabad aud Dacca excepted) is Bengah, while Urdu is to all mtenla and 
purposes a foreign language to them As Muhammadan boys of Bengal find 
it difficult to learn Urdu, as a rule they take up Bengah as their vernacular 
subject m the umversity exammations, even when they have got the option nf 
taking up Urdu This may be verified by a reference to the records of the 
Calcutta Umversity ” 


^ The evidence of this witneea is quoted more fully m Chapter IX, para 77. 
® To whose viewo we have already referred m para. 70 alo i e 
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72 Wo irniy qyoto fortbOT tho opinion of two distingruahed 
RfuBlim witnesBcs from otbor provinces who desire no change of 
medium at present but arc kconly alive to the desirability of develop 
mg tho vomactUars as well os of maintainmg oflSoiont teaohmg of 
English for tho larger purposes of Indian lifo llr Justice Abduc 
BaWm of Madras writes — 

The quoation between Fnglisb and tho vomaculoT* is one of difficnlty and 
capable only of a tentative and gradual solnhon Enghah la the langaage 
of the Government tho courts and pnbho Irasmess generallv and also of com 
merce and it is fast beconing the common langnago of the intelligent and 
progresuve middle clots throughontlndia It contains a richer more vaned 
and more scientlBo vocabnlarv and more nsofnl and bettor ednoativo htemtme 
than any Indian vernacular It Is tho only langua^ in India through whose 
medium we can rcadilv obtain first hand accurate inforraotion about things 
e^enl8 and peoples all over the world There can be no ^estion therefore 
that Enghnh must be retained os tho medmm of education m the Tuuvenoties 
in BriliBh India On tho other hand vemaenUrs bv tho very fact of their being 
the peoples tongues ha\T undeniable claims to adequate recognition They 
most have a charwie of developing and of being endowed more and more with 
literatures and adencea For the present tho test for admission to the Uni 
versily should be matnculation passed m schools where the medium of instruc 
tion has been Fnglish for at Icost C or 5 yeers pre\nously In such sehools 
the vernacular should be a compulsory second language until 3 or 4 Tears before 
matnculation ffdo bvside let them bo schools where subjects are taught up 
to the matriculation standard in the vernacular with Endish as a compulsory 
second language This srstem wmild allow the vrmacufar a obanco to grow 
and Ruch'ot them as have suOlciont antahly and capacity may m course of 
time fttldn greater recognition os the ra^um of public business Then it 
will be for tho University to consider whether it should not adopt it os the 
medium of higher education 

The attention of tho Ckiimnlssioiibn8maUlil,eirbood been drawn to an im 
portant experiment that is now being made in ITydombad by eatobliahment 
^ of the Osmania Universitv in which Urdu will bo the principal medmm of 
training throughout Such a scheme may have a chance of success m a state 
IHro Hyderabad where Urdu is tho langua^ of publlo bosincas and the court 
and M understood generally by classes which m the near future wiH avail them 
selves of higher education. If the Osmania Umvornty prove a suocefls, the 
solution of the problem of the vemaoulaTB will have bwmo much easier 

Justice Sir All Inrnm of Patna ^ thinks that whatever may 
be the oloom of tho vemooulars tho Enghsli language and htenu 
tuio should bo the most predominant subject of_jiifltruotion m 
tho umveraitiea Yet ho regards a development of the vemac 
ulors and a sound knowledge of them os a growing necessity and 
thmkfl a time may come when all tho sciences may more profitably 


* Qiwstioti a. 
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be taiiglit tbrongli ilicm v-iih a great .sa\ ing of time and ]nf)our. 
He continues — 

“ But, side l)y side with this and other similar considerations, it should not 
be forgotten that the English language and its niagnifirent literature ha\o 
done more to expand the Indian mind during the last .'jO or 00 jears than any 
one thing else to which the renaissance, w'hich is \isible in o\er\ depart nient 
of Indian life, could he attributed The \ernarular-,, howi \cr beautiful ard 
necessar} m themsohes and however much capable of fresh de^elopm<■nts, 
are, at the highest, mcrelv proMiicial 'While in some pro\inres there is a 
muibiphcity of vernaculars the Ihiglish language is the one language com- 
mon to all the piovinces It has scr\cd us a great bond of unit) m this coun- 
try In the future it is dost ined to bind India m closer t les w it h the other part s 
of the British Empne, Great Britain and the Colonies alike A training in 
the English language is not morel) necessary on Indian national grounds, but 
also lu view of the high dcstin) th.it seems to bo unfolding m the near 
future ” 

73 It will be seen tliat the competent and distingtiislied 
Muslim witnesses who have favoured us vitli their mcvs include 
almost every school of thought m regard to this matter, each party 
thinking no doubt that its ovn piroposals v ould tend to the greatest 
educational benefit of the Muslim community as veil as of the 
province generally We shall deal further with this question m 
malang om recommendations in Part II. 

Y1 — The queshon of medium in Assam and Burma 

74 Assam, with its population of 7 000,000, and its very 
numerous languages, and Burma, with its population of over 
12,000,000, need separate consideration Mr J E Cunningham, 
Director of Public Instruction for Assam, who regards the issues 
as largely political, but does not touch on that side of the ques- 
tion, writes — 

“ So far as Assam is concerned the answer must be in favour of English 
"We have Bengah as the ruling language in the Surma Valley, Assamese in the 
Assam Valley and between them the Hills where many languages are spoken 
The Hills need Enghsh — ^nor can their needs be disregarded — they are pushing 
forward in education, a Khasi stood lately as the head of the university 
honours hst in philosophy, another stood at the head of the list of the Techni- 
cal Examination Board In aU there are reckoned about 160 languages in 
Assam In Assam — ^I should regard it as being the same in India as a whole 
— the simplification of the complexity of languages should be a cardinal part 
of our educational policy Assam will not accept the language of Bengal, 
the Hills the language of the Plains The adoption even of a general alphabet 
IS neglected by inertia or retarded by local patnotism Enghsh for all is 
common ground and for all afiords the widest hope of profit and enlighten- 
ment, "With the spread of education amongst women the increase of the 
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literate m Knglisli returning to their villages to find employment, the oenaial 
mtroducUon of English into village sehoolfl the proepcot la cleor even If it be 
remote of English as a U\'ing langaago m India understood m tho fields and 
spoVen m tho village rtreota, 

I ahould not favour any mcasoro of change which would tend to obscure 
tho fupremo fmpottanco of tho study and uso of the English hvngnege,” 

Mr Cmmingliom ^otild bko KDglisli to bo used os a medium of 
mirtmction from a very early stage if an adequate supply of teaoberB 
could be found Ho tbrnks the Government should provide better 
salonos for toachers, and the umvereitioa bettor training for them 
Tho present tcaohera are in hie ]udgmont, inexpert Ho odds — 
For thereat children tliould read mote and less narrowly write leas and 
more correctly and ipcak ver) much more without having it considered too 
carefully whether what they say is grammatically express^ so long ns they 
speak easily and get thcic meaning clear They should speak English not 
only to the teachers but In theliostets and on tho playground 

Mr Cunnmgham advocates Bystomatio teaching of English 
throughout the degree course, both m arts and science. 

75 Mr 0 if Webb, Socrotaryto tho QoMimment of Burma 
Educational Department, isTitca — 

In Banna for many years Fjighsh must be the medium of instrootion and 
oxamioahon at every stage tbovo the matneulation m tho univeisity course. 
Vemaeular education taila off rapidlv as soon as tho pnmaiT stage of Vacation 
tt passed There is a cocr^ratively small demand for vemaoulaT middle and 
high school education There wo^d bo bat few pupils prepared to take a 
vernacular univeiBity coume no vernacular text bools for such a course, and 
few or DO ieachciB capable of conductmg such a course. 

The opinion seems decisivo and the ovadonce of Mr B W Cooks 
the Acting Director of Public Instruction in Burma and of Mr Taw 
Bern Ko Superintendent of tho Archtoological Survey Burma 
Cirolo, tho other two witnesses from Burma who have replied to 
Question 11, is m accord with it ^ 

It appears from tho evidence of Mr Cooks that English is used 
as a medium m the Burmese schools at an earlier stage than m 
Bengal, hemg tho chief medium m the highest class of the middle 
school and tho medium in which the Bohool examination at the end 
of that stage la conducted in oil subjects exoqit the vemaeular 
Novcrtheloas the three witnossee quoted state that the knowledge 
of Bn^iflh at the matriculation stage is in most coses inadequate 
Mr Cocks and Mr Ko criticise the present teaching m the secondary 

^ Ur Utik Hauler the reeeatlr appobxted Dtreotor ol Iwtruolkm In Bumn, 

wu Frofcaaor *1 the Praldsioy CoQe^ lledt— , when h« readied to ocr i^aertfcnnEtm. 
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scliools, and advocaic the use ol more convcisaiion as well as oi-lier 
changes Mr Wchb wishes t-he English medium to he used by 
students iireparing for mal.riculation from Standard V upwards 
and Ml Ko advocates the use of English as tlio medium for all 
subjects if possible throughout the secondarj' course, though he is 
prepared to except mathematics and geography hir Cocks thinks 
that English should be taught to all students duiing their uni\er- 
sity couise, wuth a moi e pi act.ical cuiiitulum for those whose rourse 
of study IS scicnt.ific oi mathcmatifal rather tlinn seientifu, but 
he believes that if and when the first t.wo years of the university 
couise aie tiansfeiicd to schools, the teaching of Englisli to all 
students wall cense to he essential The subject of teaching in 
Buima does not come sti ictly within oui piovincc and a closer 
enqmiy w'ould be necessary^ befoi c any final conelusions could be 
arrived at 111 regard to the questions at issue For more detailed 
information in regard to the views of the above-named witnesses 
lefeience must be made to the evidence 

yiJ —Qiieshoji oj the wcilnm 1o he used helow the mnf) wuJalion 

stage 

76 It w^oiild be piematurc at thi^> point, to attempt a comjirc- 
hensive sketch of the issues laised, but. it will convenient I}’- narrow' 
the field of discussion in dealing with the question of the medium 
below the matriculation stage if w'e can aiTivc at some jirornsional 
conclusion as to the medium which should bo used above that 
stage 

77 The advocates of the use of Bengali as the university 
medium, eventually or immediately, are able, ^fliiisiastic and 
persuasive , but the figures quoted m paiagiajfii *26 show in the 
first place that they are in a inmoi it.y , and, in the second place, that 
only a fraction of that minority think that any great change could 
be made for a considerable time, ownng to the still existing defi- 
ciencies of the vernacular From the figures quoted and a perusal 
of the evidence w'e believe that not less than eleven out of every 
twelve of OUT witnesses would hold that under present conditions 
every boy intended for a university career should at the matricula- 
tion stage be able to read Enghsh text-books with ease and to hsten 
intelhgently to teaching in Enghsh, even though he might be unable 
to do hipiself fuB justice at that stage m answering exapnpation 
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pnpcTH m English , nnG that, ttro years later — that is at the 
present mtormediato stage, (Tfhloh wo regard as the termination 
of higher secondary education)' — ho should bo ablo to express 
himself clearly and aconratoly and to answer examination papars in 
Enghsh without difficulty Many, no doubt, would put the re- 
qmromonts at the present matnonlation stage somewhat lughor 
But wo have purposely stated the proposition in the form m whioh 
it will command, wo think the fullest measure of ossent As to the 
immediate attempt to use the vernacular as the university medium 
ohovo the present intermediate stage, wo boliovo that it would not 
only bo impracticable, but would moot with almost universal and 
determined opposition both from university tcaoheors and the public 
alike In saying tins wo do not wish m any way to prejudge at tlus 
■^omt the general question of the future, which wo shall discuss 
later But wo may say at onco that tho requirements m regard 
to the mastery of the ^omacuIa^ used by^oaoh studeht os his 
mother tongue should certainly not bo less— ‘Wo think thoy 
should bo greater— than those m regard to English and wo have 
m mind espccialh Bcngoli which is tho mam vernacular of the pro 
Vince for Hindus and Musalmans alike 

78 ITow then shall this double oim tho aim m regard to English 
and tho aim m regard to tho ^omacu1ar bo aohidved t ^Vo have 
adduced m Cliaptcr 1\ abundant o^^dcuco of tho almost uni 
vorsal dissatisfaction with tho present teaching of Enghsh Tho 
question was not explicitly raised m our questionnaire but there 
arc indications m tho ovidcnco that there is almost equal dissatis- 
faction with the teaching of the mother tongue ond this dissattsfao- 
tion was expressed to us on many occasions during our tours m 
Bengal How can matters bo improved m both roapects ? We 
may say at tho outset that wo bobove that tho conflict between 
tbo two aims is rather apparent than real and that experience m 
many countnea shows that tho mastery of the mother tongue is 
not rendered slower or less difficult by tho acquisition duxmg 
school years of a second livmg language We shall therefore regard 
the two aims which wo havo apemflod as equally noocssary and 
shall deal first with what is obviously the more difficult of achieve- 
ment tho aim m regard to English and shall consider that for the 
moment and as far as pcssiblo, independently of the second aim 
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79 Admitting then the necessity for acqmrmg a considerable 
mastery of English m the secondary schools, we have (using the 
phrase of Sir Harcourt Butler, which so exactly fits the situation) 
to ask whether it is ‘ educationally economical ’ or the reverse to 
use English as the medium of mstruction m the whole or any part 
of the curriculum of secondary schools^ There are two irreconcil- 
able schools of thought m this matter among those who are equally 
convmced that English must be the university medium ; and it 
will perhaps tend to keep the issues clearer if we quote in our dis- 
cussion mainly from witnesses who hold this conviction rather 
than from others who, though equally able and smcere, may be 
regarded as somewhat biassed by their exphcit desire to mtroduce 
the vernacular medium mto the University. The one party pomts 
to the ease with which a young child who associates with persons 
speaking two'languages-picks^;^ both, and therefore advocates the 
use of Enghsh as a medium at as “early a stage as possible under 
school conditions • the other party pomts to the results' of -feh6“ 
present system, in which English is supposed to be used as the 
medium during the last four years of school life, and declares that 
under it the pupils obtam no mastery over- either English or 
the vernacular , and that m default of any medium of thought or 
expression, they learn to depend solely on their memories m order 
to surmount the obstacles of university examination s 

80 In regard to the present condition of afiams we shall not 
repeat here the evidence adduced in Chapter IX, ^ but for the 
sake of clearness quote from a smgle r^resentative witness, Mr. 
Haridas Goswamy, Head Master of the East Indian Kailway School 
at Asansol, who tersely describes his experience as follows — 

“ Faulty methods of teaching and examination (and many teachers hve to 
satisfy the examiners) leave the average Indian boy, after years of study, 
dumb and inarticulate, groping for words wherewith to“ decently clothe an 
intelligent oral reply to the simplest questions touching daily hfe and unable 

to compose or even read in the Enghsh language shortly ^fter leaving the 
school ” 

hir Goswamy will be regarded'as an unprejudiced witness by 
both parties m regard to this particular matter as he is m favour 
of mamtammg the present system of using English as the medium 
for the last four years of study in the secondary school ^ 

^ Pnrns 27-30 

In leaching, Mr, Goswamy makes an exception m respect of the classics. 
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81 It ]B right before proceeding farther to point out that a 
certain number of our ivitnesaes deny that any mBtruotion is at 
present actually given through English Thus Mr F W BQdme> 
son writes — 

Although metraotion is suppoaed to be thitmgh the medium of "Rnglu h 
m the top four clwaca of a high aohool whatever mitmction Is given 
excepting of course the meohanjcal reading of text boots la really m the 
vonmoular * 

The Scottish Churches Senatus say that English is taught in 
most cases oe a dead language, little practaoe being given in tbo 
speaking of the language * And according to Dr Nores Chandra 
Ben Gupta, moat teaohera in secondary schools do as a matter 
of fact use the vernacular as the medium of instruction ” 

82 No doubt these witnesses speak of Bohools with^ which 
they ore acquamted But the evidence of three inspeotors of 
Bchools shows that m most schools a mixture of the two media is 
used os one would expect, Khan Bahadur Ahsanulloh says that 
‘ the vemaoular is not displaced as a medium at any point of 
Bohool life Teachers use the vemaoular freely even m the highest 
classes.’ Mr W Griffith, Inspector of Bohools in the Bnidwan 
Division writes — 

English thould be nud m the medrain of mstmotion in all subjects for 
thoee Btndents who are bemg prepared for the matnculeticm Thu is the 
present system It u tme that much of the tescbing is imparted by means of 
an admixtoTo of English and Bengali but this would cease and 
English wonld gradually predominate as belter qualified taochers were 
provided \ 

Mr T. 0 D Dunn Inspector of Schools m the Presidency 
Division wntes that the extent of the use of English as a medium 
vanes os follows — 

(1) Bchools under nusnonsrv control with European teachers are able to 
use English as the medium of instruction at a stage four years before matncula 
) bom The semor classes of these sohools may reasonably be described as 
bldnignal. At present the best of them ore gixis schools with several European 
teachers. 

(3) The better schools staflfed oolely by Indians — Government high 
schools and certain pnvately managed uurbtubons — have not yet attained 
to this standard ^glish two years from matnoulation is scarcely a com 
plete medram of Instruction and cannot be considered so even m the final 
year of school work 

(3) The average recognised school does not attain at any stage to 
the tree use of English os a medium of instructaon. 

XT 2 
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AVo liave received complamts tliat teaclieis use Englisli unduly 
in order to exercise tliemselves in conversational practice, even 
wlien tlieir pupils cannot follow tliem ^ 

83 The fact is that the ^iractice varies from school to school and 
fiom teacher to teacher Wg have ourselves heard-mstruction, with 
varied competence and success, given m many schools in history, 
mathematics and Sanskrit thiough the medium of English It is 
certain that an effort, if not always a successful effort, is made 
to use English as the spoken medium in the four highest classes 
We cannot therefore accept the view that ciiticisms of ourvntnesses 
in regard to the use of Enghsh as the medium are criticisms of an 
imagmary system , they are iirobably most applicable to those cases 
in which the teacher’s mastery of the medium is least perfect 
And above all it must be lemembeied that, whatever variations there 
may be in the use of the spoken medium, the vnitten medium for the 
matriculation, and lor the test examination which precedes it, is 
English ,2 and that boys will have no chance of passing it unless 
they can use that medium to some extent. 

84 An mspection of the answers to section (ii) (6) of Question 
11 — “ To what extent do you think that Enghsh should be used as 
the medium of instruction for those students who aie bemg prepared 
for matriculation ” — shows a vaiiety of opinion that escapes 
anythmg like complete classification, even among those witnesses 
who are most ardent in their desire to maintain Enghsh as the 
sole medium at the post-matiiculation stages 

85 We quote first witnesses m favour of the Enghsh medium as 
the chief medium at any rate for the upper classes of the school 
The Eev W H G Holmes thinks that if Enghsh is to be used as 
the medium of mstruction m the Umveisity it should be used 
at the earhest possible moment in the schools Maulvi A K 
Eazlul Huq from his personal experience desues a reversion to the 
older state of things He would have the medium of mstraiction 
gradually mtroduced so that when the boy reaches the first of the 
four highest classes m the school (Class AHI) the medium should 
be wholly Enghsh. Sister Mary Ahetona, on the other hand, who 
has had great experience with girls, and who advocates Enghsh as 
the mediu m for the four years precedmg matriculation, thmks 

^ See the evidence of Mr H Sharp quoted in para 91 below 

“ Except for lustory, an optional subject, for which the use of the vernacular may 
be substituted at the choice of the candidate. • 
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* it should never boused as & medmm of mstructioii below twelve 
years of ago eioept for pupils whoso vernacular la English Mr 
A H Mackenzie 'Pnncipal of the Government "Jraming College, 
Allahabad who is one of ^o strongest advocates of the English 
medium would limit it to * those olassea m which the mstruotion 
necessitates the use of a vocabulary noher than that familiar to 
the pupils m the speakmg and reodmg of there vemaculara — m 
hifl opinion the two highest classes of the secondary school os at 
present organised 

Mr Ghmta Horan Ohokravarti, Offioiatmg Prmcipol of the 
David Haro Training College thinba that English should be the 
medium for students preparing for matnoulation m teaching all 
subjects, eioept the vemaoulor and classical languages but that 
free use should bo made of the vernacular to explam diffioultiea 
uhorevot necessary to ensure an accurate understanding of the 
subject , but ho does not specify from which class he would begm 
using it Other witnesses specify venous olasses in the school as 
the proper stage at which the use of the EngUah medium should 
bo adopted from Class IV up to Class IX ^ 

80 "Wo havo quoted m tho foregoing paragraph oertam witnessea 
who though generally m favour of English as the school medium 
from a certam stage m tho oumculum thmh that the olassioal 
anguoges and tho vomocular should bo taught through the medium 
of the vcmnoular, for which oourse strong reasons are adduced. 

' Tbe foIUmlDS !• » U*t of qUmi nMommcDded bj rtiious other irlbie»«B u ttw 
Icrnst itdUblo for ib« qm of u tho meditna of hutroclkn h— 

Cl«w IV Ur J n. Buurjm vul Ur 8*tj«iidnnAUi Chipt*, Offldtting He*d Ifut-et 
of tbo Hoimh ZHI* School | CIu* V Ur W £. QiiSth t duo yi« Ur Oorlndo Ohendn 
Bbonl I CUa YII, Ur AtW All, Ur UqImIq All, Bel P K. Boen Bohodirr Bel 

B«hlb Nritjo Oopol Oh«ki, Ur G £1. F&itoob, Ur Hlrldu Qoomny Ur U 0. Haldir 
Khm Bohlb Utolrl TTaq Ur A. BjLri «7 Ur pADohJLO&n UoJartMlAr 

Qua Vm Uc. G&oruguuth Buorjee, Ur Jojsopol Banerjee (except lor geegapbr 
and hlftcrj) Dr Bimal Oixodra Qboah, Ur D O Goptx, Ur 0. H. UaxTimdar Ur K hod l 
Bam Boat ] CUa IX, Ur godhaunkoiaar BaotrlK, BxiBahlb BldhohhoMa Gofwwil, 
the Uahanja dhtn^a Bahadar of Bordwau Dr Wall Mohammad, Ur Pacehanaodaa 
Mnhherji Uc. P N Nag, Ur Bipinhebarl Ben Dr P D Bbaatrl, The abore Ikt la not 
complete. In aoma ctxn wltaefi reocigiTnend the Imtnictkm of Kngtiah from the Srd 
elaaa’ and H b not elear whether they niean Cloaa HI or Oiau VHL In a nnmhei of caaea 
no elaM U mentioned and It may be aaanmed that the wltneaaea are tn farooi ot the 
Jtolai jMO it. ol En^lih aa tbo medlinn from OUes to Claai X inehutre. 

A certain number of witzieaaea named abore wonld ue tbe rmiacular aa the mediom 
In the Tenuetilar Baelf and the rliMkal Ungnagea. We nao tn thk ctote the 

claHlfloatkn o! the Eaaterp Bengal aohoola, aee flnt footnote to para. 8 abora. 
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Thus Mr. T. 0. D. Duim ^vritcs * — 

“ Ti.xiislation from Saiibknl sliould be carnerl on in Bengali Tins ih 
only fail to the pupil and the only means of attaining to a s( liolarly and 
analytic knowledge of the mother tongue and the coriection of the hideous 
evil of the ‘ key ’ by vhich a boy tianslates his Sanskiit into the vilest kind 
of Enghsh”! 

87 But apart tiom these witnesses there are a considerable 
number who advocate a mixed system, under winch some noii- 
imguistic subjects would be taught through the Englisli, and others 
through the vernacular, medium In regoid to this division there 
are very wide divergencies of opmions between individual wit- 
nesses. 

88 A number of ■witnesses suggest that geography and ele- 
mentary science should be taught in the vernacular A serious 
difficulty IS of course the question of technical terms The 
vernaculars have not the resources either m vocabulary or in 
methods of formation to frame such terms and if. the vernacular is 
usedas^he medium they must be formed rvith the help of Sanskrit 
or Arabic, or borrowed direct from English Sir Gooroo Dass 
Banerjee would borrow them from Enghsh , E-ai Dmanath Bisvas 
Bahadur goes further, and suggests, with a view to eniichmg the 
vernacular, that both English and vernacular techmeal terms 
should be used , and he proposes that m teachmg geography the 
names of mountains, rivers, lakes, etc , m India should be given 
both m English and the vernacular, other names bemg given 
only m English Some •witnesses, hke Miss L Sorabji of Dacca, 
thmk that geography and science should be taught through 
Enghsh as early as possible, while BIr P C Smgh advocates the 
teachmg of geography and hygiene m the vernacular In legard to 
history there is a marked drSerence of opinion. Eai Chum Lai Bose 


^ Other witnesses who share Mr Dunn’s general view that Enghsh should not be 
used as the medium for teachmg classical languages and the vemaoular are Mr Sharp, 
Mr J R Banerjea, Mr Chmta Haran Chakravart', Mr P K Chatterjee, Rai Sahib 
Bidhubhusan Goswami, Professor of Sanskrit at Dacca College, Mr Handas Goswamy, 
Mr J N HaTia, Mr Amvika Charan Mozumdar, Dr Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr 
Akshaykumat Sarkar, the_. Rev T E T Shore, Dr David Thomson,. Rai Bahadur 
Bhagvati Sahay (who would use the classical language as the medium m teachmg it) 
Conversely, the great majority of the witnesses who are in favour of usmg the vernacular 
as the general medium m secondary schools would use the English medium for the 
teaching of Enghsh 
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Bahadur, tho Eov J 0 Forreater Dr M N Banorjee, Ur J 
Borooah RaiHaiiNath Ghosh Bahadur, Ur R K Guha Ur 
J Harro, Pnnoipnl of Uiduaporo College suggoet history as a 
subject which should be taught in the vcmaoular Other witnesses 
Roi Bojoy Nomyan Kundu Bahadur Roi Biswambar Bay 
Bahadur Bai 8n Nath Roy Bahadur specially mention history 
os a subject which should bo taugbt in English Yet other 
witnosBoa agam Ur Jay Gopal Banerjeo and Mr P 0 Smgh 
suggest a dillorcntiation of treatment oa between Indian history 
which they wish taught through tho vernacular, and Engbsh 
history which they would have taught'through English 

80 Tho case of mathematics is pocubar as the subject is 
expressed almost completely by tho Uso of technical terms com 
bmod with a few of the simplcat olomentB of ordinary speech Never 
tholesa a number of witnesses m favour of tho divided system select 
mathematics as a subject to bo taught m tho vemaoular Rai 
Bmanath Bisvaa Bahadur, Ur Heiamhaohandra ^laitra suggest 
that tho medium should be vernacular with English torminology 
Jilr Eartmamay Khastgn, Professor of Mathematics in Presidency 
College Ur Bimalananda Son of tho NoakhBa P N High 
School Bogta, and Ur TJ N Sinba, Pnnoapal of the Gooch Behar 
College, select math^matic^ os a subject for which tho English 
medium should bo used 

00 Another witness who advocates a mixed system in the 
schools is Mr J G Covemton Director of Pubbo Instruction m 
Bombay Ur Covemton thinlH tho arguments for mamtainmg 
Engbsh. as the medium of mstruotaon at every stage above entrance 
to tbe univorsity^piopondcirato if Indian umversities are to bo 
brought up to modern standards of method and efficiency and kept 
m touch with European learning and progreas He writes — 

At prueat it u qtuto true that students on entenng the umyersitj have 
a very Inadequate knowled^ of English and are mostly unable to understand 
En^h as spoken by Englishmen or themselves to speak ordinary English 
such 08 IB nsed by Englishmen m everyday life But if the school course 
were bngthoned and unproved, and the boys came to the umversity older and 
mth a more thorough B^ool ttainmn^ these defects would be removed sod 
the students should then be more able to cope in Engbsh with their umvei 
Dty work It docs not follow that m sohoou all work should be earned on 
through the medium of English provided that ample tune is given to English, 
and especially to pracbcAl forms of En^h, e^ dictation rmding and collo- 
quial conversation all of which at present are far too much neglected m the 
upper classes of our secondary schools History and geography are probaUy 
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tlie subjects m wbicb tbe use of vernaculars as a medium- of instruction in 
Bcbools may be permitted with tbe least detriment to the pupils In teaching 
oriental classics, e g , Sanskrit, Pah, Persian, there may be possible advan- 
tages to be gained by using the vernacular The adoption of the verna- 
cular in the subjects named above ivould, I think, promote more rapid piogress 
m them and would probably afford more time for the study of Enghsh and 
all those subjects which are to be taught through Enghsh University 
candidates should be allowed the option of answering papers in the 
former subjects in vernacular ” 

Thus hir. Covemton thinks the mixed system would be educa- 
tionally economical. i 

91 Mr. H. Sharp, Educational Commissioner with the Govern- 
ment of India, proposes an mterestmg scheme for the gradual 
introduction of English as the medium which e'^n m the highest 
school class would not be the only medium. He writes-^ — 

“ The use (or attempted use) of Enghsh as the medium of instruction begins 
too early This is due to the facts that the tendency m Bengal is to begin 
Enghsh at a veiy early stage before the pupil has attained an adequate 
knowledge of his vernacular, that the classes which are designated ‘ high ’ 
comprise the last four classes, and (I am informed in some quaiteis) that 
teachers like to practise their Enghsh m class The instruction should be 
imparted m vernacular (or mainljs so),' and the books used should be verna- 
cular up to a higher stage than at present The introduction of Enghsh as- 
thc medium should be gradual, e g , Enghsh as a language might be begun 
about the thii d or fourth stage of instruction, the medium remaimng verna- 
cular, save where the direct method is used and even then only m lessons in 
Enghsh At about the sixth stage, arithmetic might be woiked in English 
figures At the sixth, English technical terms would be mtroduced in mathe- 
matics At the seventh stage, instruction in mathematics would bo con- 
ducted so far as possible in Enghsh and a history bo_qk m Enghsh woidd be 
lead, covering the same period as that read m the "sixth, and couched in 
language which approximated to a translation of the book used in the sixth , 
but the explanation in class would remain mainly vcrnaculai In the eighth 
stegc, history teaclnng would be conducted in Enghsh so far as possible, 
and an Enghsh geo^aphy book would be used in the same^-way as was the 
history book in the seventh standard In the mnth stage geography would 
be taught in Enghsh In the tenth stage instruction would be earned on 
mainly in Enghsh save in the vernacular and classical language lessons I 
have not rnSutioned science, because the treatment will depend on the 
stage at which it is begun If it begins early, the same method of gradual 
change, might be adopted as with history and geography , if late, com- 
mencement might be made with an English science book, the explanation 
being at first in the vernacular and then in Enghsh ” 

92 The evidence of BIr E C Tiuuei, Principal of Dacca 
College, maiks a tiansition between vatnesses who aie either m 
favour of English as the chief medium, oi as the partial medium, 
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and those who advocate tho vornaoular as the ohiof modniin m the 
high schools Ho wntca — 

(o) I consider th»t at moat 20 per cent of atndenta have on their 
entrance to the Ual^■e^Bity an adognati command of Enghah 

(6) It ta difEcnlt to form a dohnlto opmion on this point but I am inclined 
to bo Bcoptical as to the omoont of hn^ish acquired pupils m schools by 
sludj’uig Bubjeots Other than Engbsh through the medium of English and I 
am doubtful whotlicr the benefit to thoir En^h Is not-moro than balanced by 
the loss to their other eubjccta 

(c) 1 am anything but satisfied with tho kind of ttnlning now given in 
English before entrance to th« University 

(d) ho attempt should be made to teach English htonturo until afiot the 
intcrmedialo stage and then onlr to honours students There ehcruld bo no 
poclrj set either for tho matriculation or for tho intermediate examination 
To introdnco students cither to poetry or to archaio form* of English before 
the) ha VO B sound knowledge of current prose is I am convinced at the 
bottom of all our diffieultirs m teaching ImgUsb 

(e) It foUem from my answer to (6) above that I am inclined to ponnit 
stodents to give their answers in all subjects (at tho matnculation) except 
English in the vernacular* 

03 Mr J R Barrow, Professor of EDgiish and Acting Ptmci 
pal Presidency College, whoso admiroblo ovidonco should be 
consulted in cxtaiso thmks that tho present systom in tho secon 
darybohools bynhicb all instmotion after tho olemontory stage is 
given through tho medium of an alien tongue Los failed 
hopelessly 

If hr says buch a system has succeeded elsewhere then that only 
proves that the s)stcm is one which entircl) depends for its success on the 
conditions uridcr which it 18 worked ond the ii)ll of tboao who work it, and 
that hero the necessary conditions and skill axe lacking Tho experunont is in 
itself an extreme!) dannp one sinco nt the best it means that bo^ arc having 
tho foundations of their kmowledgo of other subjects laid insecurely while, 
at tho worst as ra Bengal not only ore the foundations unpeifeot but the 
whole Bupcriitruclur<r-iB nekety This surely would bo an unconscionable 
pneo to pay even If at tho end of the school course all students had at least 
learnt English really well But if wo find es wo do that the system to which 
so much u sacnficed does not even teach them English it seems to me ruinous 
to stick to It 

(1) Ur Barrow doubts whether much can bo done to improve pronunda- 
tion and intonation except m a few details and thinks (with Dr. 
Beal) that it is easy to exaggerate the impottanoe of this matter since every 
branch of the British Empire has its own peculianbes of speech (2) he 
urges that it is essential to inereaso the stock of words known to the Bengah 
boy and that the very first thing to impiove tho teaching of English m schools 
is to increase very largely tho amount, not the difficulty of the Enghsh read 
(3) ho thinks the whole process of learning is mverted by the mtroduotion 
of grammar — and especially gramm ars full of preposterously long and 
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difficiilfc tciins altliougli ti fc^\ biinplc nilcs of graininni m.iy be useful to the 
beginner, (*1) be points out tlut b} introduting bo}s to btcnituTc before 
they hinc a strong anti e.is} guisp of iiiotlein English and b} thus jiressing on 
then attention tlic obsolete and the unusual \sc cause inoMtablo confusion, 
and then stock of u ords and phr.ises becomes a jumble of old and new , common 
and inie, poetical and piosaic, which Js so often taricatiircd as characteristic 
of Indian English , (5) he legards it ns a complete waste of time to set bojs 
to read htcKitiirc before they ]Ia^c acquired the familiarity with the language 
necessary to appreciate it , and that it is an cMUiiplc of the tops} tur\incss of 
present methods that boys arc c\ammcd — and jia^-s — in pro'-ody, at the inter- 
mediate examination, when the car is unable to distinguish the mov'cmcnt 
of blank verse from prose , (G) he <'ccs no object m u‘'ing English as the medium 
of examination at matriculation, though there would be no great objection to 
it, if boy^s by' the use of better methods acquired a rcalh good knowledge of it 
before they' left school Mr Barrow fmalU insists on the importance of pro- 
viding every school and c^cry college with a supply of light lEnghsh reading 
“ The tendency to force ‘ standard books’ down the throats of immature stu- 
dents IS, quite apart from the difiicultics of language iiuolvcd, responsible 
for much of the intellectual sterilisation w Inch c^c^y one deplores ” 

94 The staff of Seiampoic College, who are m favour of Enghsh 
as the sole post-matiiculation medium, vTitc * — 

“ Ahnost all mcmbeis of our staff arc of opinion that it is desirable to gi\c 
a fair trial to the vernacular as the medium of mstmction m all subjects except 
Enghsh, in secondary' schools up to the matriculation standard, but only' on the 
distinct condition that better arrangements of a radical character arc made 
for improving the teaching of English as a subject From the lowest to the 
highest classes only a fully qualified staff for English teaching should be em- 
ployed At present great harm is done by assigmng the teaching of English 
in the low'cst classes to teachers who themsdves do not know' the 
language ” 

96 hlr J. A Richey, Director of Public Instruction m the 
Punjab, m an admirable memorandum, too long for complete 
quotation heie, after expressmg his view that Enghsh should be 
used as the post-matnculation medium, mites — 

“ I consider that the present extensive use of Enghsh as a medium of 
instruction in secondary schools can only be justified if the foJlow'ing two 
propositions are accepted as true — 

(i) that the use of Enghsh as a medium of instruction in subjects other 

than the Enghsh language improves the student’s command of 
Enghsh , 

(ii) that before a boy can study a subject in college through the medium 

of Enghsh he must haA'e been trained to thank in Enghsh on that 
subject in school 

I hold that neither of these propositions is true (i) That the first proposi- 
tion IS a fallacy can be practically demonstrated by a ^'lslt to -any' high school 
in India . . Speaker after speaker at a conference recently held 

m Eahore emphasised this point, ^ e that the use of English as a medium 
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before a boy haa a good working knowledge of “RniTliBh rcsnlte eitliar in 
verl^al c ram or m elipehod Rn^bah. 

(ii) The second proportion la based on a peyohological or pcrbape I BhoxUd 
Hiy phynologioal lallijy Given a good knowiedgo of a language it la pet 
feotJy poeable for a man to ciprees hia thoughts m it on any subject which 
ho hoa studied m hia mother tongno. I never found any great difficultY In 
eipreaBing my tboughta on history politaca etc to a Frenohman m French 
although I had uever studied these subjects through the medium of 
Frenoh- 

The aim of tho secondary school (regarded as a preparatory for a umver 
Mty) ahbuld be to educate its pupala intelhgently up to the standard required 
for umveisity study and to give them such a thorough knowledge of tho 
Engliflh tonguo os enahlo them to undertake that atudy through the 
medium of En^liaL By attempUng prematuiely to make its pupfls study 
m FngliHb it fails to educate them mteIhgentJy It should bo quite poesiblo 
for the Indian secondary school to achieve its aim if it attacked the proUem 
in the proper way 

AH subjects of the school oumoutam (save the language itself) 

ahould bo tau^t thron g the medium of tho vemacmlar At the same time 
the teaching of Enghsh m the hi^er forms should be revised and brought mto 
oo-rektion with the rest of the school coarse The obj eot of the English teach 
ingihould be to enable boys to undeotand and to expiees themselves m 
^stMghtfoTWMd modem EngUsh. 

study of general subjects through the medinm of the vemaenlar will 
set free a go^ di^ of tune now wasted m re-leaming through tho medium of 
English courses which have been learutmlower classes through the vernacular , 
and these additional periods may weQ be assigned to the English master 
An exoeptiou might be mads in the oaseofmathematioBiriiJoh 
might bo taught m English in the high^ forms since m this subject the 
technical terms used are alresdv FngliBfi and the need for oomposmg 
grammatical sentences is ahnost negli^bl^ 

The duty of the school is to tcaoh modem colloquial Engliih 
and so far os posidble to make tho pupHs bi brgn iRl Thera should be much 
more talking on the part of the boyi and Ices by the teacher than there is at 
present. Incidentally this can only be brought about by the proviaou of 
teachers who have boon trained at normal colleges in modem methods of 
'^laugoage teaching India and partioulady Bengal is wofully deficient m such 
institutions. 

If English WBTO t&n gb t on the above linee it should be possible lor a boy 
to answer his papers at the matnoulatiau stage in En glmh m subjects which 
he has studied through the medium of the vernacular but there is no advan 
tage gamed m making him do so except where necessary 

I look on external exammatjons solely as entrance tests to further spheres 
of work or employment Thep add nothing to the knowledge a bo^ already 
possesses Regarded m this light it is for the future employer or instraotor 
to state what qualifications be desires in candidates and to devise his test 
aooordmgly 

It may be urged In objection tha the option of answering papers in tho 
vernacular already exists at the matnculataon and is li^o used. The 
reply b th^ the subjects having been through the medium of 
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English at school, the candidates have had no practice in answering questions 
in the vernacular, and have in many cases owing to their imperfect "know- 
ledge of Enghsh memorised the words of their Enghsh text-books 

If the scheme suggested above for Enghsh teaching in schools were 
adopted, the standard of colloquial Enghsh possessed by umversity students 
on admission should be much higher than at present It should not be 
necessary for the umversity to teach Enghsh except in the form of Enghsh 
hterature, and this only to students who adopt a hnguistic or similar 
course ” ^ 

Mr. Richey summarises his suggestions as follows — 

“(a) all subjects save Enghsh should be taught through the medium of the 
vernacular to the end of the high school stage, wth the possible 
exception of mathematics in which the techmeal terms are borrowed 
from Enghsh 

(6) by adopting the above system a good deal of time would be set free 
which IS at present wasted in endeavouring to teach the pupils 
through a medium they imperfectly comprehend, and also in revi- 
sing m Enghsh matter which has already been taught m the verna- 
cular This time should be utihsed by the Enghsh masters of 
semor classes for practising the boys in expressing m correct 
Enghsh the knowledge which they have acquired through the 
vernacular 

(c) at the matnculation examination a candidate who pioposes to proceed 
to the umversity tshould be requuedio^nswer m Enghsh question- 
papers set m that language on the subjects which he will study at 
the umversity In aU other subjects except mathematics he 
should be examined through the medium of the vernacular 
Candidates not proceedmg to the umversity should be examined 
through the vernacular, save in mathematics and Enghsh 

{d) the aim of the Enghsh teaching m the secondary school should be to 
_ tram boys to understand and speak colloqmal Enghsh, and to 
write the language grammatically 

(e) the study of Enghsh hterature should not be attempted before the 
umversity stage At that stage it should form a subject equi- 
valent to, but not of more importance than, mathematics, history, 
etc , and should be included m such courses as the Umversity may 
think smtable The teaching of colloquial Enghsh is not the func- 
tion of a umversity ” 

96 Mr C E W Jones, Director of Public Instruction m the 
North-West'Erontier Province, thinks that Enghsh should be the 
sole post-matnculation medium, because of the multiplicity of the 
vernaculars, the lack of vernacular text-books and the populanty 
of Enghsh m his provmce'v, he doubts whether such students 
would care to receive mstiuction through the medium of the verna- 
cular 01 toTie examined in it if the chome were offered them He 
thmks Enghsh should be taught as a second language from the _ 
beginning of the fifth to the end\of the tenth year of school life and 
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Bhould only bo employed as n modium m the years corresponding 
to 'the present mtermediato stage Ho urges that the present 
system not only hampers the pursuit of general knowledge but also ; 
handicaps tho study of Engbsh, os practically the whole time of--^ 
the boys la devoted to text books, and conversation and simple 
composition are neglected Like many other witnesses he advocates 
a more practical and less literary study of English 

97 llr S G Dunn Profesbor of English Literature m the Muir 
College, Allahabad would use English as the sole medium m the 
majority of universities but sees no objection to the use of a vema 
oular m ‘ umvoraitiea of a purely mdigenons type He suggests 
that English should not bo tho medium of mstmction m schools 
but should bo taught as a second language (by trained teaohera) 
at about tho ‘ 6th class stage when tho pupils ore 12 or 13 years 
of age Ho regards it os essential to make the distinction 
botwoon practical training in the use of the English language and 
troming lu tho study of English Ukerature 

08 Mr G A ‘W’athon,Pnaoipal of the Kholsa College Ajnntsar, 
wntea — 

I consider that anivenlty students on their entrance to the oniversity 
hare an iimdequato commend of EngbslL Yet I would not nee English as a 
medram of instmotion in secondary sohools for bD subjects for teaoheis have 
not themralres a free oommand, and the tlm of it tends to indeeonbcble cram 
nung which is usually fatal to all intelligence and onginahty If we hod at 
least one really good master in every sohool we might get English better The 
reason for the l^w standard is because the teachers teach and speak a language 
of which they are seldom masten 

00 Wo have (for roasouB given m paragraph 70 above) 
restricted tho evidence quoted m regard to the use of the vema 
oular in secondary schools to those who think thot Enghsh must 
be used ns the university medium at any rate above the present 
‘ mtennediate stage But oortom evidence from the other 
sources cannot bo overlooked 

Several of tho witnesses cited above have referred to cramming 
and memorisation of work not understood os due to the premature 
use of English os a medium of instruction and oiammation The 
evidence of Dr P Noogi Professor of Ohomistry at Rajshahi on 
tins point IB direct and mgnificauF^ — 

When be says I see my younger brothers and young children com 
mitting to memory pages after page* oi books written in a language which 


^ Tlie uaw o< Ur B. N QQdirirt to Qosatkn 2 may alio be referred to in UJa 
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they do not understand for the purpose of disgorging tlicir newly acquired 
knowledge in answer papers I cannot conscientiously blame tlicm for tbcir habit 
of cramming If secondary education be conducted in the ^ emaculars a much 
larger number of sub]ects may certainly be taught than at present, and the 
very low standard that prevails in the matnculation examination may easily 
be raised” 

The question whether boys trained by the use of the Yernacular 
medium are more advanced mtellectually than those trained 
through Enghsh has been raised in paragraphs 21, 22, and 23 
above. On this pomt we may quote the personal experience 
of Mr Eamananda Chatter] ee He writes as follows ^ — 

“ Enghsh being taught only as a language and literature, all other subjects 
in the school courses should be taught through the medium of the vernacular 
of the children This will give them a far better grasp of the subjects 
taught than the present method of using English as the medium of 
instruction They will assimilate knowledge better, and will be better able to 
ilimlv for themselves _My expenence is that, at the age of 10 or 11, in the highest 
class of the vernacular school where I first received education, my fellow- 
students and myself knew more of history, geography, mathematics, hygiene, 
samtation, and natural science combined, than my class-fellows of 15, 
16, 17, 18, or more, knew when I was subsequently in the highest class 
of a high school preparing for the matnculation examination Similar has 
been the expenence of many others ” 

VIII — The teaching of English in secondary schools 

100 We have seen the remarkable and apparently irrecon- 
ciliable difierences of opmion whicb exist among expert witnesses 
in regard to the use of Engbsb as a medium m schools and m the 
Umversity We reserve our own conclusions m this matter f6r 
Part II of this report. 

101 The dissatisfaction of witnesses with the present system 
of teachmg Enghsh is practically universal and finds expression 
m the replies to Question 11, sections ii((i), ii(c) and ii(d). We have 
incidentally quoted a number of replies to these queries and 
propose to deal with them only briefly With few exceptions our 
witnesses thmk the present teachmg (i) gives undue .attention to 
complex grammatical rules, which the pupils cannot understand , 
(ii) attempts to give a trainmg in English hterature to pupils who 
do not understand the Enghsh language , (in) neglects trammg m 
simple conversation , (iv) neglects trainmg m simple composition , 
(v) neglects trainmg m pronunciation and diction 


^ Question 1. 
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102 Teachcn of English — As many of otir witmesscs point out, 
it is impossible to lay down methods of toaohmg mdopendently 
of tho quality and oxpcnenco of tho tonohoTB who arc to bo asked 
to nso thorn , and tho avotogo qualihcatJonB and pay (the con 
noxion IS obvioUB) of tho present tcaohors of EngUah especially of 
those for tho lower classes, have bocn sovoroly cnticised 

Kan Imdadul Iluquo, Head Master of tho Calontta Training 
School, urges — 

tb« appointment of eOIctent Uaohon of Bnglub m all classes from 
bolov npwardi The pmctico n<nr (he sayi) is to leave the beginners and the 
lower classes generally in the hands of iU-quahCed and iH paid toaohers This 
must be discontinued None but thoroughly trained men should bo aHoTTcd 
to teach English in any class'^ 

Mr Bimalananda Sen, Head Muster of a bigb school at Bogra, 
writes in tho samo sense. Ho tells na that — 

what genernDy happens la that teaching in the lower classes in most 
middle En^sh and many high schools is entrusted to a matnculate who 
has somehow just managed to get bis certificate but has neither knowledge 
of his subject nor skUI in tesching and the mult is deplomble Thus the 
groundwork becorues extremely bad. 

Mr. Satis Chandra Sen, Hoad Master of tho Hindu School 
Calcutta, gives similar ovldcnco , end Miss Sorabji, Principal 
of the Edon High School, Dacco says that — 

too often even Bengali graduates ore unable to frame questions or 
to correct the answers of pnpiU except from the actuol words of the book 

Mr F C Tamer, of Dacca College, tbnks that tho mam, and 
it might bo said tho only defect (m tho teaohmg of English) is 
tho look of knowledge of the English language on tho port of the 
teachers Many witnesses insist on tho desirability of having 
hotter tcaohors Some would have tho boat (tho Muronohond 
Collogo, Sylhet suggests MJV *8) to teach tho lowest classes , and 
tho suggestion comes with it a Accessary inorooso m tho rate of pay 
which 18 urged (among others) by Mr B 0 Dose ilr A. H Maoken 
zio Mr Benoy Kumar Son, ond 5Ir Ponchonan Sinha, bomdea 
tho witnesses quoted above 

103 Tratmng of English teachers — Kasi Imdadul Huque s plea 
for previous training is supported by tho hoods of othor training 
colleges ilr Mnokensie and Mr Mathura Konto Nandi and also 
by Mr J A Bichoy Dr P D Shastrl^ Mr Satiah Chandra 
hlukerji, and Mr Bonoy Kumar Sen Sister Mary Viotona 
and a Bengali member of tho Scrompore College suggest that feo one 
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should be allowed to teach English who has not undergone a thorough 
practical test of his powers before a special board , Sister Mary 
Victoria sugg.ests that the examination should be conducted by th.e 
Education Department , and Dr Gilbert Slater makes the practical 
suggestion that ‘ Methods and Practice of Teachmg English ’ might 
form a special subject at the L. T examination ; although perhaps 
the subject deserves more time than could be allotted to it in this 
way, we shall deal m Part II with similar proposals 

104 Dr M N Banerjee proposes that teachers of Enghsh should 
either be persons specially trained by Englishmen or Indians who 
have had their education from Englishmen. Miss Sorabji of Dacca 
and ]\Ir Kumar Manmdra Chandra Smha suggest that the diffi- 
culties of obtainmg suitable teachers of English might be overcome 
by employmg Anglo-Indians , and hliss Sorabji thinks that the local 
European schools could provide teachers fiom the Anglo-Indian 
and domiciled communities, who, after special traimng in a training 
college, would render useful service ]\Iiss Sorabji proposes, as a 
complement to her suggestion, that the major vernacular of the 
province should be a compulsory subject m all European schools' 
“ Would not this,” she says, “ helii to bridge the gulf between the 
domiciled Enghsh and the Indians, the children of both communi- 
ties learnmg each other’s language It is clear, at any rate, 
that teachers of Enghsh for the lowest classes in a school must 
necessarily be acquamted with the vernacular In regard to the 
question of accent Miss Sorabji writes that she finds that 
Indian children do not catch the undesirable accent of the 
Indo-Euiopean or domiciled Enghsh and that the better class 
of the latter are becoming more careful about then speech 
Miss Sorabji’s suggestion seems worthy of careful consideration 
The suggestion ' that women European teachers nught be 
employed in secondary schools (for boys) is made by Mr 
Eavaneswar Banerjee 

105 The Dll ect Method — A^ one of the most important ways of 
improvmg the teachmg of Enghsh, the ‘ dnect method ’ has been 
suggested by a large number of experienced v^itnesses ^ ]\hss 

^ See the evidence of the AssociatSm of University Women m India, Manlvi Abdul 
Kanm, Narendrakumar Majumder, Mr Pi*ova8h Chunder Mitter, the Rev Father Neut, 
Raja Primada Nath Ray, Mr Meghnad S^a, Mr Surya Kumar Sen, Dr Nares Chandra 
Sen Gupta, Dr P D Shastn, Dr Hassan ^hrawardy, Mr Siti Kanth Vachaspati and 
Mahamahopadhyaya Dr. Satis Chandrfi Vidya^husana. 
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Sorab]i thiaka that English should be taught by the direot method 
£rom the infant class upwards by teachers whose langnage it is 
Dr David Thomson, Offioiatmg Inspector of Schools m Awtm 
tells n^that — 

iQ an the high eohooU in the Sanaa Valley Division of Ae^am Bn glmh 
u now taaght fron> Claw III npwarda by the direct method with very good 
rcaults An endeavour la being mode to root out the old tranilation method — 
whMh teoohesJEngluh ae a dead language — from sU eohools in this Valley 

According to Mr Cunninghams evidence the vernacular m 
the Surma Valley is Bengoh so that the evidence has a wide 
apphoation to other schools 
^ Mr Sharp wntes — 

For the lower olaesea the direot method is valuable and I have seen it 
apphed witfarczceDent effect m some parts of India, Bnt the exohisive use of 
this method is probably feasible m very smaU olaesea nor do I at aH 
Jxiheve m tho Wiiehment of translation and letianslataon — mdeed I set 
great store on them, 

100 Mj M P West 8 eipenenoe has been less fortunate — 

Tho drtcct method, he wntes Is a complete faihue m Bengal schools. 
It asks too muoh of the teachers it is naeles for the upper olasee where 
implicated ideas or abstract words are needed- 

Mr Jatmdra Ohandra Guha ProfesBor of English m Ba]ahahi, 
thinks — 

the direct method of teachmg Bn gliMh as far as our schools are concerned 
cannot from the very nature of things mean anything but a travesty of the 
real thing for wo cannot make our boys hvo habitually m an ntmoophero of 
English and also cannot provide for ^e twiTung of English m the tohool 
classes by Englishmen 

Mr Guha suggests m some detail a middle course between the 
flchololrtao and colloquial methods Dr Beal writes m the same 
general sense as Mr Guha But their ontioiam ifvahd would 
apply not less to the teaching of the direct method "bf English m 
France or of French m England than it does to the teaching of 
English m India The direct method i s now used as a short-hand 
eipreasion to desenbe not the natural process of learning a foreign 
tongue m the country m which it is spoken but the imitation of 
^ that method used m the class rooms otthe mother country These 
witnessee are not however alone m their opmion- Mr H V 
Nanjundayya Vice-Ohancellor of the Mysore TJnrv em ty regards 
the (so-called) direct method as a snare and Syed Abdul Lataf 
Khan Bahadur advocates that English should be taught as a 

VOL. n X 
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foieigu language,’ vitli English grammar, spelling and composition 
as in formei days 

107 TeacJiwg oj Gnimmai — Tlieie aie mnny protests against 
the excessive impoitancc attached at present to giammai 

The Scottish Chnichcs Scnatiis wiitc — 

“ At present the training m English is not satisfactory English is taught 
in most cases as a dead language, little practice being gi\cn in the speaking 
of the language The A\holc s\ stem, cspecialh in the higher classes, is subor- 
dinated to the matriculation examination, in y\hich, if a candidate 
makes faiily good niaiks in formal grammar, he can scarcely fail to 
pass ” 

The Eev T E T Shoie piotests against the giammais ‘ of 
quite unnecessary elaborateness and coinjilexity ’ piut into the 
hands of boys even in the lower classes, and committed to memory 
]\!lr J R Barrow j\Ir Radhikana.th Bose, Dr Kares Chandra Sen 
Gupta, All P C Mahalanobis, Air Joges CJiandia Ray, Dr Tdj 
Bahadur Sapui, and LIi Anandalaishna Smha also protest 
against the time spent on grammar Dr P D Shastri would 
prefer to use no books on grammar but to teach it only incidentally 
]\ti H Sharp also holds that less time should be spent on 
formal grammar , and' thinks this should be possible if a boy has 
learnt his grammar, syntax and analysis properly m the vernacular, ' 
and rf full use of this knowledge is made in teaclung him the same 
thmg in Enghsh Air Haiidas Goswamy, wiitmg m .the same 
sense (though without specific reference to grammar), holds that 
mstruction m the foreign tongue should be preceded by mstruction 
in the mother tongue, without which much of the teachmg is 
meffective or ^becomes an arduous task , and Di Gilbert Slater 
makes the important suggestion that attention should be given 
in tiainmg teachers of English to secure that they shall have a 
thorough understandmg of the difierenpes m structure between 
Enghsh and the vernacular 

108 From the witnesses who think too much attention is now 
paid to grammar we pass to those who hold exactly the contrary 
view Sir Gooroo Dass Baneijee, the Alaharajadhiraja Bahadur 
of Burdwan, Air S AI Ganguh, Air Jnanchandi a Ghosh, the Univer- 
sity Inspector of schools, Air Jatmdra Chandra Guha, Air Rajani- 
kanta Guha, Air H Y Nanjundayya, Rai Biswambar Ray Bahadur, 
All Alanmathanath Ray, and Alr^enoy Kumar Sen, who thmks 
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that a systcmatio atudj of Engliah grammar haa bDen thoroughly 
diacoumged Mr Devapniaad Ghosh writes — 

The BtandAtd of graminar ought to bo higher the question of ciumiruiig 
will be raised but J know of no other method (than cramming and meohamctl 
memonsmg) of learning the grammar of a foreign tongue," 

100 Prescribed Text-booJa — The R^ulationB of 1000 aban 
doned the provjous method of prescnbmg Enghah text boo^ for 
matriculation but provide a larger number of recommended books’ 
m order to mdicate the standards up to which ooudidatos are eipec 
ted to have read ^ and from which passages may be but are not 
necessarily set Not more than 36 marks out of a total of 200 
allotted to English can bo assigned to such passages. 

110 Against this ohoihgo a considerable number of our witnesses 
protest and wish either to return to the old system or to some modi 
fieation of it , 

Mr Symachoran Ganguli wntes — 

The idea which underlies the prcsor^ition of a large number of bcoke 
seems to be that much reading u necessary to acquire an adequate knowledge 
of a language This does not appear to me to be a sound view A few books 
canfoUy re^ I consider to be ot fat greater value than a large number of 
books run through without proper aUentiOD Uy experience as a teacher was 
that the great majority of the pupils htiled to Tememoer well the words and 
phrases they met with in their Enghsh text books, and so could not 
apply them m what they wrote or spoke A muhipLioity of books is 
lU^er an embarrassment than a help Practically it is impoesible for all the 
books recommended to be read Nor is it intended that they should be read 
throughout it seems Portions of cooh book only are read. But the books 
have to be bought for all that This is a heavy mflictiou on a poor country 
like India I have heard complaints from guardians that they felt it as a 
great grievance that they had to buy so many books for then wards. 

Eai Bahadur Nisi Kanta Ghosh agrees with Mr Ganguli b 
views but thinks that no one either buys or reads the books Mr 
Radhikanath Bose Prmcipal of the Edward College Pabna 
Bays emphatically — 

If we want to make our schoolboys better grounded m Fjigliah the present 
matnculabon -system of no text should be discontumed. Boys must 
be required to rend and re-read some good specimens of Enghsh composibon 
before they can be expected to perform smy good composxtaon themselves 
Mr Sheirp t hinks a'few text books should be set tor eiammatioii 
but that there should also be set queetiona bearing on general reading 
and unseen paasagee and similar viewB are put forward by Maulvi 


^ Retohitloci of the Gorernment of ^dta do. 680, of 11th Angist 1006, Beetko 21 
(reprinted In the Unhenity Caleadar) 
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Abdul Karim, Rai Satis Chandra Son Bahadur and Mr Upendra 
Narayan Smha. Several witnesses advocate the return to boohs of 
selections Thus Kazi Imdadul Huque suggests tliree prescribed 
books for thorough study , one book of selections, an abridged 
piece of fiction and a short poetical work ’• 

111 On the /Other hand Mr Cuthbertson Jones, Principal of 
Agia College, regards the prescribed text-books in English as “ the 
curse of the matriculation examination ,” Mr J R Bariow 
still thinks the school boy reads far too little English , Khan 
Bahadur Maulvi AhsanuUah thinks the — 

“ appropriate exercise of the early age is not the ciitical examination of 
the author, but the acquisition of ideas and words by a course of copious 
reading and by improvement of composition What is wanted [at this 
stage] is wide reading rather than detailed study 

Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta says that, according to his 
experience — 

” Enghsh IS learnt better by extensive reading of a large number of 
books \vithout a too close attention to the interpretation of particular 
passages than otherwise ” 

hir Barrow msists on the importance of pro^^dmg every school 
and college with a good supply of hght readmg , and Maulvi 
Tassadduq Ahmed, writmg on the same lines, says — 

“ The reading of story books, historical, biographical, topographical books 
of adventure, etc , outside school hours should be made an important part of 
the school curriculum The teacher should indicate to the boys, in a few 
well-chosen and descriptive words, the nature of the book that they should 
^ read and thus create in them a curiosity for and at the same time a habit of 
reidiug It IS assumed that every school should have a well-stocked library 
of juvemle hterature In our country both guardians and teachers think 
that to read story books is to waste time which could otherwise be profitably 
utihsed ” 

1I‘2 We have, in the previous chapter, drawn attention to what 
we consider as the failure of the matriculation examination m 
Enghsh to fulfil its purpose ^ Possibly a moie rational use of the 

1 Among other vfitness-is who desire to return to the text-book system are Sir Gooroo 
Dass Banarjee , B-ai Dmanath Bisvas Bahadur , Mr Birendra Kumar Datta (who 
would presaribe one book of selections, prose and poetry for matriculation, and assign 
one fourUi of the total marks m Enghsh to proficiency m a knowledge of this book, the 
remainmg three fourths bemg assigned to composition, essay-writmg and translation) 
Mr Herambaohandra Maitra (who advocates one text-book) , Dr Dwarkanath Mitter , Mr 
Bijoy Gopal Mukerjee, University Lecturer m Enghsh , Mr Panchanandas Mukherji, 
of the Presidency College , the Staff of Murarichand College, Sylhet , Mr P N Nag , the 
People’s Association, Khulna , Mr Munmdranath Roy , Mr Surendra Nath Roy , Mr 
Benoy Kumar Sen and Mr Satish Chandra Sen, 

® Chapter XVii, paras 46-49. 
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oinmmation syatom whiph exercwes bo severe a oonttol over tlie 
Becondnry school would harmonise m this question of teit books 
as m other questions views which at the first blush seem irreoon 
oilablo but each of which considered separately seems eminently 
reasonable 

113 But nothing could be worse than any regulations which 
would lead to the use for matnonlation of the utterly dull and 
lifeless system of lecturing on English texts which prevails m the 
colleges It seems almost incredible that Buch lectures should be 
given— as they mostly are now — m an nmnterrupted stream without 
the shghtest direct attempt on the part of the leotnrer to oBcertem 
by questioning whether the closa is following or not and without 
the slightest opportunity for any member of the class to ask a 
question In many cases the explanations are dragged out to an 
intolerable length, sufficient to kill all mterestin the subject We 
have heard ten mmutea devoted to half a dozen sinqile lines m 
Shakespeare for which half a minute would certainly have sufficed 
Xho average teacher of English m an arts college (there are of course 
exceptions) has very little idea of the method of making such a 
lesson hving and interesting , and many of the leasons though 
consoiehtiously prepared seemed to us to mvolve sheer waste of time 
for both tcaohor and taught ozoept possibly for the fact that the 
students heard English spoken for an hour In this connexion many 
witnesses have<^ointcd oat tho need for tranung teachers and 
students m English speech a subject to whioh we shall revert in 
Part II Part of tho dnlness of the lectures on texts is due to tho 
inability of the teacher to road with the nght cadence and expres 
Bion an mabihty for which it would be unjust ^d wrong to 
cnticise him under existing oonditions 

IX — Practical iratning tn Bn^tsh language and the study of 
English IxUraturt, 

114 Practical training tn English ond study of English lUcra- 
iure — Section 11 (d) of Question 11 tnt — 

"Would you draw a dietincbon both m ichool and unirorsity between 
practicral training in the use of the Enghah language and tmnmg m the itudy 
of EngUah bteratnre T — 

has elicited a reply in the affirmative from very nearly all the corres- 
pondenta who have dealt with it But the replies show a marked 
and important difference of opinion on the pohey whioh should be 
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adopted, especially in tlie secondary schools Some 40 witnesses 
say explicitly that the teachmg of Enghsh literature should be 
entuely discontmued in secondary schools , about 30 are equally 
emphatic m thinlang either that the two lands of tra,ining, the 
practical and the hterary, are inseparable, or that both\ should be 
given m schools , and another ten or twelve who are of the same 
opinion, would lay greater stress on practical trainmg m the schools 
and on traming m Enghsh literature m the University 

115 The three professors of cheimstry at Presidency College, 
j\'Ir Jyotibhusan Bhaduri, Dr B B Dey, and Mr Bidhu Bhusan 
Dutta say bluntly — 

“ In the schools; Enghsh hteratnre need not be studied as such School 
boys should be trained to -write simple, clear and correct Enghsh , and under- 
stand modern Enghsh prose -works deahng -with -topics familiar to them 

hir Baikuntha Nath Bhattacharyya, Head Master of a high 
school at Sylhet, writes — 

“ In school, there should be only practical traimng in the use of the Enghsh 
language, to the exclusion of the study of Enghsh hterature In colleges, 
the use of the Enghsh language should be compulsory for all grades, there 
being a department of Enghsh literature for speciahsation ” 

The Indian Association, Calcutta, also think that the student 
only needs a working knowledge of Enghsh , and hir K N Gilchrist, 
Prmcipal of Ekishnagar College, says — 

“ what is primanly -wanted is, on the part of the student, a kno-wledge 
of ho-w to -write clear Enghsh prose and' speak clear, intelligible Enghsh ” 

116 But the most mterestmg, because perhaps the least expected, 
advocates of the piuely practical trammg in the school are some 
of the imiveisity teachers of Enghsh hterature ]\Ir J E. Bariow, 
whose weighty evidence we have already referred to, holds — 

“ that the premature introduction of the learner to hterature must cause 
grave confusion, that complete famihari-ty -with the language is essential 
■to the appreciation of literature,, and that to set boys to read htera-ture 
before they have acquired that familiarity is utter -waste of time It is 

the function of the schools to give to every pupil a good knowledge of modern 
Enghsh It is the function of the colleges to add, in the case of students 
with literary tastes, some kno-wledge and appreciation of Enghsh literature ” 

j\Ii S G Dunn, Professor of Enghsh Literature at Allahabad, 
viites that the distinction between practical trainmg m Enghsh 

^ See also pan 31 above, and evidence of the Bev A B Bro-wn quoted in paia 33 
above 
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longuQgo and training in English litoraturo is essential and 
that — 

bccauM it hns not hitherto been recognifM m crar Indian umverBities 
cmr Fnpli'h coniros ha\-c born fntile At present the univerwtv teacher 
has to tcflch Enplish litcratun to stadentn rrho have not mastered the English 
bmpun^e he tries thorefoTB at the aanio time to gi\ o them thia training which 
they alionld have reeeuod at tho echoola he luis not time for both and the 
result IS that neillier is propt^rl> acquired by the studenta.^ 

Mr T Cuthbertson Jonos Principal and Professor of English, 
Agra College n’hodoos not deal ftcpaTntol\ mth schools writes — 

I would certamlv draw «ncli a distinction I would drop Enghsh 
litciatuTC (inclnding the study of Milton ^Tiahespoare Tennvion Kcati) as 
a compulsory subject for the orta doprec Tina la what mabes an Indian 
tiru\ rrsitv ndiculoua in th^ tyrt of Europe and pivea point to the jesta about 
llabu h nglish For the unfortunate Indian student too frequentl\ devotes to 
lianung notes on Bhaheaponre bv heart precious tunc which mipht be more 
profitably spent upon Liston cconoroica and acqnmnp a pood working 
bnowledpc of modem Fnpliali pro-e Let the exceptional studen who has 
a ta^to for literature taVc up bliakeapeart and Milton as optional subjects 
but let us be content with o fair Lnowledgo of current English for the average 
man 

The Rev \\ n G Holmes of the Ozford SHsaion Calcutta 
endorses tho ^ lews of tho professors lUst quoted — 

The present training In tho atudv of Enpb b literature is largely futile 
becau*< tlio students do not know Enphth well enough to use it with even 
moderate tA*c and correctness All that the study of English Htetatare 
means to them is an exercivi in memoir bj which certain phraaea and 
BCntencM from essays b} auch m<*n aa Stopford A. Brooke or Carlyle or© to 
be retained sufficicntlv long to bo disgorged when wanted 

^ 117 Mr T 0 D Dunn suggests o middle ooureo he does not 

recommend any study of English litcraturo as such m the school 
but advocates — 

training in tho uac of the English language only aaeiated by the reading 
of simple English texts arranged to that eQd> Sloltul choice of reading matenal 
moy enable hterahire to bo Introduced but its study will bo as it were, 
uiiconsciouB \ 

118 On tho other hand Mr Mark Hunter till recently Pro- 
fessor of Enghsh in Madras writes — 

I do not behove that for university purposee any such distinction can 
be profitnblv drawn One is very faniiiiar with criticism of a purely destmo 
tive character of literary courses m Enghsh and ondle* exhortations to make 
our cou^«eB more jirocticol Uave been addressed to us If onythmg m the, 
ehapo of constructive ontioiim has been offered it haa hitherto escaped my 
notice and I have yet to see even in pougbouthne any sort of defim to scheme 
for a practical university course m English After aD for umvorsity 
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purposes, tbc study of language cannot well be separated from a study of books, 
and books possessing a literary value will always be found to be more suitable 
than books wlucli have none The practical ends will themsehes be best 
served if the course in English be a wcll-concerved literary course Besides, 
courses in English arc intended to serve cultural no less than practical ends 
I do not believe there is in reality any conflict of aims A course m English , 
will be of practieal value, that is to say, it will give the student what he wants 
for the successful study of other subjects, and for engaging profitably m practi- 
cal affairs — capacity to read with understanding, habits of clear and 
aeeurate thinlcing, facility in cvpression — very largely in proportion as the 
course is literary ” 

Kai Babadur Bhagvati Sabay, Officiatnig Inspector of Schools 
in Bibar and Orissa, would insist on a paper at matiiculation 
testing a certain degree of acquaintance witb -English bterature 
He vmtes^ — 

” The fact that a wmrking knowdedge of the English language is not enough 
for college studies seems to have been altogether lost sight of Not to speak 
of an Indian, even an Enghshman whose mother tongue js English and who 
has not been taught English as a literary language, wall not be able to follow 
a college course , and yet in this country it is believed that, if we teach the 
student just to read, write, speak and understand simple English, we quahfy 
him for a college course The root of the evil hes in this ” 

]\Ir P K Cbatterjee, Vice-Principal of the Carmichael College, 
Bangpur, thinks that a piactical trainmg m the use of the Enghsh 
language should supplement and not supplant trainmg m the 
study of English bterature, whether at school oi at the umversity 

X — University tiaimng in English 

119 At the present moment Engbsh (mcludmg Enghsh 
literatuie) is compulsory at tlie intermediate examinations m arts 
and science (which are identical m this subject) and also at the 
B A examination But no Engbsh is required after matriculation 
for students of medicme or engmeermg ^ It is to be noted that 
the regulations prescribe that the questions on unseen passages- 
at the mtermediate examinations shall be “ from books of the 
same standard of difficulty as those recommended for the 
matiiculation examination *’ It might have been expected that 
an additional two years’ course of study ought to have allowed 
of a higher standard for such passages 


' Question 8 

In law students cannot proceed to a degree unless they have previously taken a 
degree m arts or science - ~ 
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120 163 Witnesses have given definite replies to section u {/) 
of Question 11 ^ 

Do yon think th»t English Bhould be tau^t to til etudente dunng their 
university coutM ind rf so what kmd of teaohing wonld you advoato for 
thoec whoso general couise of study may bo other than linguistic 1 

Of those 119* would givo trnmiiig m English to all students 
linguistic and non linguistic up to the degree stage but they divide 
theftiselvcs into three groups (a) 48 who would give the same train- 
mg moludmg“Engbah literatuio> to all students (6) 21 who would 
also give tho sumo training to all students but who would make 
that trainmg mainly practical and not inoludo English literature 
9 except for those speoialising m English and (c) 48 who would 
differentiate between lingmstio and non-lingmstio students and 
who would give a literary training to the lingnistio and a praotioal 
training to tho non Imgmstio Tho remaining witnesses are dmded 
into smallor groups 14 would make English compulsory for all 
students up to the mtermediate stage and for Irnguisttc students up 
to tho degree stage five would omply make English compulsory 
up to tho degree stage for lingmirtio students only five would make 
English compulsory for all students but only up to the mter 
me^to stage and ten would not make it compulsory at all 

121 We have excluded from the last category a few witnessea 
like Mr Borrow and Sir Kiohey who think that !^gbsh is required 
in the university at present but ought not to be required when 
the teaching m English is unproved m the secondary schools Mr 
Borrow thinks that if all students after them school course could 
read and write and speak modern English all that would bo neceeaory 
for students with no special taste for languages would be to 
ensure that they did not forget tho English they hod learnt and 
of that he thmkB there would be little danger with the practioe 
of Usteiung to lectures and the opportunities for conversation and 
for readmg papers and modern English books 

122 Tho cleavage of opinion apparent among the witnesses 
m dealing with section u(d) of Question 11 (see paragraphs 114 118 
above) naturally reappears under section (u) (/) the most mtereeting 
of the rephes under this heading ore those which deal with the 

In R0ud to tliMe tb« uae omticTa most bo glran u ii glrm b pan. £0 

aboTo. ^ 

* We bare, b c fwoT B In thla ninnber one or tro wHnnM who m a ke tpedScr 

rxceptlou Id tbo oaae of teohnolockdal and medksl >tod«ita. 
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tinning u-qiiiieJ f<n non-lnignis(u •tml'Mil., a (Mtrgor) whidi 

Axonkl inehulo not <ni1y ''(uniu' ‘'tiulcnl l>ut •luflcnt'’ in Uistor\ 
und economic'' ns A\ell ns llio^'C in nicdn me nnd l(f)»nolrig\ ?ilr 
Jogcndia Xath lla/i.i i egnuls nsliic i" sent ml in f )if 1 rainiii” i (‘qnired 
foi sucli a slndcntnn .inionnf of Know li dgn v Incli v ill onehle liimlo 
c\picss liimself s\ slenini ic.»ll\ nnd m good I'inglnh in -nMng v Imt 
he lias to say on tin' suhjeet'' of Ins ^Indn , an idt nl idontunl 
with tliat of ^li (nh/liiist and of the f lienu 'll V }nof»‘-.-tii' quolcd 
aboA c (paiagiaph 1 1 o) 

123 But 11 . 1 / 1.1 defines 1 jip { j.illier tli.in flu metliod 
of siicli ti .lining in rcgaid to vhidiscxm d witne -.e- m.ike 'iiggf'- 
tions 3Ii k' hi W .lones ^nojio-'C'' a. genn.d roni''C foi the non- * 
linguistic students — 

“(e) li.ipul rc'din;; of i> Mrl'im luinih! r of siTtidml AM.rl-. of 
gcncr.al interest, {b) frofinent rs..nvs on the •-nbHf ( )n.ilt<r of tho-.*’ hood, ft) 
coiiAcrsations or lUst vissjons, between Uother'. .not stud* ntr> and between 
students nnd students, on inattcrb of gencr.d interest”, with n. degree course 
on much the same linos 

i\rr Ciithbei tson Jones thinlcs that stand.nd English ])ro5c w orks 
should be lead by students ‘ in then Icisui e bom s ‘ under the super- 
vision of then tiitois 3Ir A II Jlackcn/ic writes on the same 
lines as Ml C E AY .Tones nnd Ah Ciithbci tson Jones he thinks 
students should he tiaincd to read books for the .':akc of then con- 
tents , that they need not be t.aiight to grasp the significance oi each 
phiase, the aim being to gn c them the powci to read intelligently 
and quickly , and tliat m conqiosition, students should be tiained 
to lefer to books for infoiination on .some specific subject to make 
intelligent use of an index, and to collect from diflerent soiiiees, 
and arrange, facts bearing on a gnen topic Air AI B Cameron, 
who also suggests a course for such students, thinks that it should 
be given by tlic best teaching powcY 'available for English 

124 Ear Alahendia Chandra Alitia Bahadur makes tlie inter est- 
rng suggestion that the Englisli course for non-lingiustic students 
should deal with the history of the subject, and that they should 
study extracts from the works of the best authors, including 
the biographies of great scientific men ‘ As English is the only 
medium of exchanging the thoughts of the people of difterent 
provinces, ” he suggests that the study of English literature should 
be compulsory throughout , and Air Jaygopal Baneijee, Umvei'^ity 
Lecturer m English, makes .similar proposals 
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125 Both Rni Bhupatinatb Daa Bahadur Professor of Chemifl 
try at Dacca and Dr B 0 Qhosh University Lecturer m Philo- 
aophj and Psychology and Lecturer at the I3elgachia College of 
"Uedicmo and the ^^d^asagar College are anxious that science 
students should atudv English literature up to the intermediate 
stage After that stage the former vtitness suggests that the reodmg 
should be limited to popular prose works on scientifio literature 
hy Tyndall and Dar\nn and Proctor scientific essays bv Thorpe 
Ramsay and Tildon and ^Ir R A. Gregory’s book on Discovery 
while Dr Ghose rccomnieuds that medical students who have not 
passed the intermediate standard should receive some training m 
English composition ‘ 

120 Roi DinanatU Bis\as Bahadur Secretary of the Edward 
College Pabna thinks that students in science and technolc^ 
should be required to attend courses in English but only to pass 
class examinations and not university eiammations m that 
•subject * ^ 

127 ilr Paian]p\o Prmcipal of the Forgusson College 
Poona combines a plea for the claims of English literatufe 
as an mdispcnsablo mfluence on Indian education with valuable 
suggestions for practical training durmg the umvernty course * 

In school ” he wntca a dtstinction ehcmld certsmlj be diafni between 
a knowledge of the language and a knowledge of its btermture But m the uni 


* Tfae number of neb itudenU la tbe medlcel coHegei if almcvt non eeditest at tbc 

praent dty See Cbtpter m 1 1 . 42. 

* Sn Chapter XVII on £x&mIn»lion« 113*114 and pane. 160-107 

* Detailed nsgettion* In regard to method not r efer re d to in the t«rt hare been mode 

17 Uoulrl Ton&ddoq Abn^ (wbo propooes omnmg otber thiogi tbe ooe of debating 
•odetlM to orercome boablalneai in epookiag T!npnili and tbe editing of a td Rngnal 
•ebool Joamo! under tbe enperfidon of a teoeber) 1 Ebon Bobodur ilaolrl Ahnimlkh 
Sir P 8 Sirasiamy Aljer («bo adrocate* training In the use of a dldloneiy on 
(‘utrument Tery little ^rwned or ooed In wbool* } and the obondoniDent of queatkcf 
InToWng gJtlc t m of Uterory ootbar*, wbleh con be cronuned from text-booka) j tbe 
AModatbrn of Univeaitj M amen in Indte Btr Oooroo Dom Bonerjee i Ur Jaygopa] 
B uv*T^ (wbo tmdae Importance li ottoebed to tbe pioeeai of tnnolatbn and re* 

tTonalotkB and adrooatea^taiiiTe t*i«nlitng of one or two tart-booka) { Ur J ^ Burow 
{wboae book on Lnufuife nd L*ttraimn obould be oonoulted for a fuller derdopment 
of bl^ oT^SCoatlcau) Ur Chinta TTar^Ti CbokraTmrti (who roggeiU that boji olicmld be 
trained in taVlnj notei of tbe Tn*fn pointa of tluli teooben leoecri, oa a prepoiatiQo for 
aimlhr note-taking In oIom) t Ur TOD Dunn (wbo indfti on tbe euhivatkn of tbe 
power of expiualon in 'Pn gUah from tbe otogta, ear training and emTermticxi, and 

tbenoe of modiwplbTajy maftw-UT <^ »^nnu wHliM >iaa famtHar ti^ynmig Indian mindil Ur 
Hobtndia Uobon Dxrtta | Ur Surendra Uobon aonguH Ur Sjvnocbir n OongoB ; Ur 
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versity it is important that the study of the two should go together, the first 
havmg more importance in the earlier stages but the second getting more 
and more important m the later ones All the present advance of India is 
due to the study of Enghsh hterature and of the ideals it embodies by Indiails ’• 
Nothmg should be done to cut away the source of these ideals By the time 
that every young man is a graduate he should have some acquaintance wath 
some of the masterpieces of Enghsh literature and if he speciahses in any 
of the hterary subjects he should have a fairly good knowledge of the history 
and tendencies of Enghsh thought and letters ” 

In regard to university teaching in English he writes — 

“ Enghsh must be taught to all students foi the first two years of their 
course at least For students whose course of study is not linguistic a detailed 
course in the older Enghsh classics — especially in poetry — need not be insisted 
upon They should be encouraged to read Enghsh prose, though I beheve it 
13 not possible to find a place for an examination in Enghsh in the last two 
years It would not be so difficult to require a fair proficiency in writing 
an essay I think that in colleges there should necessarily be a lew hours a 
week reserved for the rapid reading of Enghsh for each class of students 

E, N Gilchrist (who suggests that good modem novels and plays would be more useful 
than Milton or Shakespeare) , Mr Handas Goswamy (who, among other useful sugges 
tions, strongly advocates compulsory oral tests m conversation, readmg and dictation, 
and proposes that short hohday courses on modem methods should be organised for 
teachers, and travellmg bursaries provided to allow them to see the teachmg of Enghsh 
carried on under successful conditions), Mr^W E Griffith, Mr Jatmdra Chandra 
Guha-, Mr Rajanikanta Guha (who advocates greater use of dictation) , Mr U C Gupta 
(who advocates the readmg of English translations of the Mahabharata and the Rama 
yana, and, for Musahnans, of Persian books) , Maulvi A Fazlul Huq , Kazi 
Imdadul Huque , Mr T Guthbertson Jones (who gives an analysis of a method o^ 
translation and retranslation) , Maulvi Abdul Kanm (who thanks teachmg by means 
of translation the least effective method of leammg a foreign language) , Mr AH" 
Mackenzie , Mr Narendrakumar Majumder , Mr Adhar Chandra Mukei^ee , Mr H V 
Nanjundayya , Dr Bidhan Chandra Ray , Mr Joges Chandra Ray , Mir J A. Richey , 
Dr Brajendranath Seal (who advocates more exercises m ongmal composition and an 
enquiry mto methods used m Europe and m "'Egypt) , Mr Benoy Kumar Sen , 
Mr Pran Hari Sen , Dr Nares Chandra Sen Gupta , Mr H Sharp (who beheves m 
the translation and retfanslation method) , Dr P D Shastn , Mr P C Smgh 
(who suggests that the text-books used m different classes should be co ordmated) , 
Mr Anandakrishna Smha , Miss L Sorabji , Mr E W Sudmersen , Jlr E C 
Turner , Mr M P "West (who thinks that if translation from Bengah mto English 
were substituted for the reverse process “ the matriculate pupd would be fifty per cent _ 
better m half the tune ”) , Mr W* C Wordsworth (who desireA more dictation, readmg, 
parsmg, and analysis) Other detailed suggestions have been made, m reply to 
Question 1, by Dr Abdurrahman , Sir Gooroo Dass Baneiqee , Mn Nibaranchandra 
Bhattacharya, Professor of Physiology m the Presidency College (who thinks that a 
large amoimt of energy is devoted to the learning of Enghsh and that it is a mistake to 
mcrease the stram by devotmg so much time to vernacular, though he holds that 
umversity education will not be perfected m India till it can be imparted through the 
vernaculars) , Mr Herambachandra Maitra, Prmcipal of the City College 

^ Compare the evidence of Justice Sir All Imam, quoted in para 72 above 
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MmI thii fhouM be cntrnited not io the rcpiUr profrf*ora of English bnt to 
lho«e who teach th** students their regolar rahjccts rnvetico m English 
cornpofltlon ami In nialnng a ronneclcd I'jieech for a few minates woqld be 
a verr destrahle addition to the student of scicnee or matbematici But all 
this stiould be dime In a thoroughly practical and not in a pedantic sptnU 

\/ 1 onoMs ions on methods of teaching English 
128 Wc hn\c roccued mnn} other talaablo nnd mtcTcatmg 
suggestions m rt^nrd to molhod generally tvhich wo cannot afford 
space to discuhs in detail A Tcfercnco is gi\cn to tho names of 
tlie T\itna<«c,s in question in Iho accompanying footnote ' 

\Il — Samman/ of the titwiUon in regard to the teaching of English 
120 The present position in regard to tho teaching of 
rnglish niav be sumraarised os follows j 

wV knowledge of hnglisliis at present regarded os of essential 
nocessitN to tho unircrsit) ntudciit m Bengal During the ten 
jears of his chool life he gives far more attention tp it than to 
an) other subject in tho last two j cars ho often doioteson on 
a\ erago U hours in hchool and 12 bourn out of school to it 20 hours 
in all, that is more than is allotted to an> single subject m any 
•econdary njstcm iii an\ counlr) with which wo are acquainted 
Tho remilt obUincd though real w tdUllv inadequate to tho time 
and efforts spent on It b} tcacUcmand b) taught, 

\III — The teaching of the mother tongue^ 

130 cba\c referred m Cboptcp YlII* to the ntal importance 
of tho mother longue ilanj witnesses m oral cmdonco during 
onr tour, and somo in written has o expressed to us the view that 
the mother tongue is neglected m tho schools and colleges of Bengal 
in spite of the uniNcrsit) regulations * and in tho opinion of some 
persons the unu crsity requirements are such that too little attention 
to tho subject w demanded of tho teaching institutions. Wo have 
discussed this matter m Chapter X\T nnd shall deal with it 
further in Chapters XLI and XLII 


• frjo footnolfl to p^rt. I**! ■lioTc 

• PiTai. 67 md 83 

• QwpUr W II OQ nxajBUuUoiw, 112 111 md p*r»». 100-167 



CHAPTEE XIX 


CoxDiTioxs OF Student Life 
I — Int) oduction 

1 Tiue education is the development, by training and self- 
traming, under the impulse of a social ideal, of all a student’s 
powers, physical, moral and mteUectual One of the things which - 
such an education may give to him is a rightly proportioned 
view of society, of his place m it and of his obligations towards it 

“ The supreme object of education,” vmtes Mr Haridas Goswamjd 
“ IS not hread-winnmo; preparation (essential as that is) nor its instrument , 
not high technical skdl (good as that is too), nor learnmg (necessarv too), but 
the complete mdividual and social blossoming of the puinl, the flowenng of 
a human being m holiness, truth anddieauty, in health of body and strength 
of character, with a passion for service, and skill to serve with that especial 
gemus which God has given to each , m short, the making of a citizm worthy 
of his regional home and umversity, of his native country and humamty. 

— a true world citizen ” 

2 Such an education comes not alone from professors or tutors, 
nor alone from the study of books and woik m laboratories, from 
reflexion and self-criticism, but also, and m gieat measure, from 
the social character and the conscious or implicit purpose of the 
commumty to which the student belongs and fiom the resulting 
environment m which he moves This, as Plato saw, is for 
most men the chief influence which forms habit and character m 
youth In this chapter therefore we shall attempt two tasks, con- 
nected though distmct , on the one hand, to picture the environ- 
ment of student life m Bengal — an envuonment which has great 
power for good or evil — and on the other hand to portray the like- 
ness of the typical student This mquiry is of central importance 
to a 3 list estimate of the present situation It will also demon- 

> strate the urgent need for improvement 

II — The migratory student, and Ins lodging while at college in 

Bengal 

3 The problem of students’ residence m India, and especially 
in Bengal, is, m some ways, umque The Bengah student is 


^ Question 1 
( 312 ) 
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of migratory habits and these habits are encouraged by social 
conditions which are described m a later paragraph Dnnng 
1017 18 61 colleges of Calcutta TJmversity had on their rolls 
27 200 Btndents Of these only 8 942 (or 82 7 per cent ) belonged 
to the town or even to the district^ m which the college is 
situated the rest came from elsewhere Immigration was moat 
madded into Calcutta which la a magnet to the mufassal Of the 
16 765 students m the 22 Calontta institutions * no fewer than 
12 865 came from the mnfassol The Central College had only 
07 Calcutta students out of a total of 042 the Sangabosi College 
only 200 out of 1 431 the Ripon College not more than 190 out of 
1 881 In a less marked degree the same conditions obtam m 
the mufassak Rajshahi College out of a total of 779 had 667 
students who did not belong to the town or district the Edward 
College Pabna 100 out of 398 Chittagong College was exceptional 
m having only 88 immigrant Btudents out of 828 but this was 
because though students from the distnot are scattered among 
colleges far afield Chittagong itself seems to those who live at a 
distance to be m a remote comer of Bengal * 

4 The migration of students is general throughout Bengal 
The large Calcutta colleges are fed from practically every distnot 
The Presidenov College for example draws its students from 
27 distnots of Bengal as well as from 13 other provmcea or native 
states the City College from 26 distnots of the Presidency and 
from ten other regions as well The more important mufossal 
colleges cast then nets almost as widely Rajahohi College includes 
natives of 24 Bengal distnots besides Assam Bihar and Coooh 
Behar even the Cotton Collie m remote Gauhati can count 
students from 10 Bengal distnots To put the same facts m 
another way each distnot sends its youths to a large number of 
institutions Of the 1 481 oolite students whose homes ore m the 
distnot of Mymensmgh 1 031 are distributed over 40 institutions 
outside the distnot of the 497 s* udents from Bonkura distnot who 
are at college 277 are distributed over 29 colleges in other distnots. 
These figures prove the remarkable mohflity of, the Bengah 

* It ihoTild b« noted thit • very large proportloii cTen of tbo rtndmti who eoma 

Irom the Aktriot In which the college b eltoatad mxut lire eirey fiom borne dnrinif term 
time, j 

EidodiDg QtII Englnenliig Colh^gr ^Ibpnr 

* The dettOed ftetictici will he ferdnd In Statement ITL. Yohmie A I IL 
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student , and this mobility is mainly responsible for the residential 
problem This outstanding feature of student life m Bengal ought - 
to make it easy to attract the students to a relatively small number 
of centres where special facilities could be provided 

5 The migratory habits of the Bengah student are due to 
many causes To travel far for education is m India an ancient 
tradition The custom of the country makes it habitual Owmg 
to the small size of the towns m Bengal and the lack of local facili- - 
ties for quick transit, the number of students' who can travel 
dady from their homes to the mufassal colleges and back m the 
•evenmg is very limited Agam, students are drawn to” Calcutta 
by the fascmation and glamour of the great city, by its superio c 
•educational advantages and the large choice of colleges which 
it offers, by the comparative vigour of its social and intellectual 
life and, m particular, by its healthiness The larger mufassal 
centres, Dacca, Rajshahi and Berhampur, have hke, though lesser, 
attractions , some of them are healthier' than the malaria-ridden' 
country-side , and their colleges enjoy considerable prestige Many 
students, agam, welcome the opportumty to"escape from the 'tes 
aTigustae of their home and village conditions mto the fuller and 
less circumscribed life of the towns Above aU, Bengal is a country 
of villages and scattered homesteads , its towns,' with the excep- 
tions of Calcutta and Dacca, are few and small, and this makes 
migration inevitable for most students 

6 Bor these reasons Bengah parents arc wiUmg to send their 
sons to distant colleges , and the sons are eager to go The 
difiS.culty IS to provide for their accommodation The individual 
student cannot easily arrange for his own residence, as he does, 
for instance, m London In Bengal, means of rapid local transit 
are (except m Calcutta) non-existent Social usage with its secluded 
home-life does not allow the letbrng of lodgmgs m the western 
sense of the word Boarding hoVses are few, and hotels are too 
expensive for rhe vast majority ox students ' The joint-family, 
in some measure, provides an alternative As a social mstitution 
it has gradually become less coherent and comprehensive than in 
former days , its remoter obhgatioins are less mvariably felt or 
acknowledged But it is still a social Vmt of the first importance 
Distant relatives stiU feel that they have a real claun on each other , 
and, smce a great many hJiadralok families have relations or 
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representatives m Calcutta a etudent can often live with some 
member of the joint family though m many eases he may be no 
near connexion Living with a relative or guardian is still 
the most frequent solution of the rcsidentml problem m Indian 
college life ^ 

7 Residence with rclati\e8 and guardians is both natural and 
m many cases, healthy But the significance of the word guar 
dian * 18 often vague , and m a largo proportion of cases there 
u no pretence that the ‘guardian is a relative The word 
guardian ' has m fact become almost a technical term for any 
person with whom a student lives and f6r this reason careful and 
individual enquiry as to the nature of the guardmnship is 
necessary Oftcu enough the * guardian is merely a person who 
allows the student to li\o m bis house m return for tutorial 
instruction for his sons The Principal of Midnapore College 
told us that one of his most promising students had suddenly 
detenorated m hts work Ho mado enquiries and found that the 
guardian exacted from the student many hours tutoring for 
hu sons overy day in letum for the nominal guardianship 
Because the terms ‘relatiie and 'guardian are so compre* 
hcnsivc thor^ is room for abuse 


III — Steps taken to pronde suitaUe residences Jot students and 
lupemsion of them ' ^ 

8 Tho joint family o\en in its most extended form and the 
system of guardianship however laxly mterpreted cannot provide 
all tho accommodation needecT for tho multitude of students who 
flock to tho colleges especially m Calcutta Organised provision 
of residence for students who have neither homes nor relatives m 
Calcutta has long been necessary 

0 For a long time very httlo effort was made to provide 
this accommodation Tho despatch cf 1864 does not allude to the 
i^ucstiom A quarter of a century later an important departure 
was made m tho history of Indian education by the foundation of 
the Mnhammadan Anglo-Onontal College at Aligarh, where Sir 
Syed Ahmad planned the provision of a liberal education for 


* In nCalontta coUegcatn 1017 16 tbemrereonl/ 2,^13 >tndentivbo -Lelonjcd 
to tb* city bat no lev tbu 6,lim wets retomed u llTing with relatlrc* and an adrlt 
Uonal 1420 vith pnardiant 

VOL. n T 
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Musalmans on tlic basis of a residcniinl system. Tlic Commission 
of 1882, tbougb alive to the issues, leframcd from detailed 
recommendations “ Nothing but want of funds, ” they -wrote,^ 

“ stands in the way of a fuller development of the residential 
system” In 1887, the Government of India drew the atten- 
tion of local Governments to the necessity of establisliing hostels 
and boarding houses m which students should be made amenable 
to somethmg like home discipline. At the same time they suggested 
that “ an ill-managed boarding house m a large town might 
easily become a hot-bed of evii.”“ The replies to this reference 
pointed out that, though the provision of residence was regarded 
as an essential part of education, the expense involved had pre- 
vented any large extension of the system. The Government of 
India themselves added that “ the State already bears a dispropor- 
tionate share of the expenditure on higher education, and, the 
obhgation of providmg boarding houses where they do not exist 
IS one which local Governments are naturally loath to accept. It 
is an appropriate object for private liberality which should be 
encouraged to regard it as worthy of its benefactions 

10 Private hberahty was soon forthcommg The Oxford 
I^’Iission to Calcutta had been studying the problems of student 
life in Bengal, and had been impressed by the urgent need for 
good housing accommodation. In 1894 they opened their first 
hostel m Calcutta, which has ever since remamed a model of what 
^ a hostel should be Their aim was not to provide mstruction 
for students, but rather to place them in healthy surroundings 
and under careful supervision Their action drew attention to 
the whole question, and other missionary societies soon began 
to foUow the example, notably the Young jMen’s Christian Assdcia” 
tion who have paid particular caie to -the provision of facilities “ 
for physical exercise. 

11. The Universities Commission of 1902 did not feel it neces- 
s ary to do more than offer a few general recommendations m regard 
to the residence of students in hostels They went no further 
than the expression of a hope that m the course of time the 
provision of quarters for all students not residing with parents ^ 

^ Report, para 308 

® Report on the subject ol the Discipline and Moral Trainmc, in Schools and CkiU^es, 
1890, page 16 

® Ibtd , page 6 
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or gnordians may bo made one of the oonditiona of affiliation at 
least for now colleges ^ 

12 Tho first attempt to estabhah on organised sj^stem for the 
provision and snpemsion of students residenoes m Bengal was 
made by tho Government m 1904 Its action was prompted by 
a report drawn up by the late Mr Charles Knsselh then a professor 
at Presidency College - The Government of Bengal decid^ to hire 
a certam number of houses m Calcutta which were to be used as 
Btudonta messes attached to particular colleges and to accept res- 
ponsibility for the rent The colleges on their port were to be res 
ponsible for the collootion of rent from the students which was 
to be handed over to Government Though it was anticipated 
that the money so collected would be sufficient to cover its liability 
Government considered it advisable to provide m the budget for 
a possible loss of Ils 1 0,000 m the first year of the experiment At 
the same time, Government appomted one of its officers Inspector 
of Hostels to draw up regulations select and assign houses and 
generally eupemso the inanguration of the new scheme At the 
end of the first year, this officer reported that snpenntendents 
of messes should be appomted by Government As it was found 
impracticable to recover the salaries of the superintendents, either 
from the students or from the colleges concerned Government 
also agreed to bear this further expense (estimated at Ra 3 360 
a year) as an experimental measure for four years 

18 In the meantime tho Universities Act had been passed 
and, after an mterval of some two years, the new regulations had 
been drawn up and put m force. Under the terms of the new 
Act the responmbflity of ensuring that the students of each college 
are residing under satisfactory conditions rests with the college 
authonties. Clause 21 (i) (c) runs as follows — 

A college applying for affiliation to the UniverHity sliall aatiafy tho 
S\T>dicato that proTiiion will bo msdo m oonfonnity with tho rogulationa 
for tho raidenco m tho colloge or in lodgmgB approved by the oolkge of 
^ otudehto not residing with their parents and gnardians. 

14 The regulations enumerate all the permissible categories 
of residence for students and the rules and conditaons which must 

lEeport, p«^ 16. 

* Wo are maoh indebted to inlormatlon anbmltted by Hr QDoluiri and Ur 
J B.^Banerfeelo tbeirreport, wliiehbisc]iidedintbeOeiieralUeiDOTasda,pa£« S46 and 
ioOovliig. 

t3 
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be applied to each. But it should be added that a large number of 
students live in residences unrecognised by the University. We 
shall refer to these residences as ‘ unlicensed messes.’ 

A student may reside — 

(a) vitli Ins parents, or other legal guardian, or guardian approved hy 

the principal of his college , 

(b) in hostels These may be of two kinds, collegiate and non-colleaiate 

A collegiate hostel, bcln!' under the direct and exclusive control of 
one college, can only admit students of that coileac of winch it 
forms an integral part A non-collcgiatc hostel is a students’ board- 
ing house under external management, but recognised b^ the 
University, provided that the authorities can uive reasonable 
guarantee for its continued maintenance It may include students 
from any college, and, under certain conditions, tutors of such 
students, and school bov s reading in recognised schools who are 
nearly related to students residing in the hostel A non-collegiate 
hostel IS under the supervision of a manager, and under the 
general control of a visiting committee, composed of three persons, 
of w'hom at least two arc representatives of the college or colleges 
concerned An institution of this kind would be more accurately 
described as an inter-collogiate hostel, a term which is used else- 
where in this report , 

(c) in messes These again may be of two kinds, attached or unattached , 

and both are defined as temporary boarding houses formed by 
a combination of students who desire to share expenses An 
attached mess has much in common vnth the collegiate hostel 
It IS attached to a college and can only admit students from that 
college , and it is subject to the control of the principal An 
unattached mess, on the other hand, may include students from 
any college , it is subject to the general control of a visiting 
committee consisting of three persons, of whom two at least 
must be representatives of the college or colleges concerned , and it 
receives no subvention from pubhc funds ; 

(d) m private lodgings But it is provided that a student under 18 years 

of age must be accompanied by a tutor approved by his parents 
or other guardian, and that in any case the Students’ Besidence 
Committee of the Umversity must be satisfied that he can be 
permitted to live there without detriment to his health, studies 
and character 

15 The regulations also provide for the administration of the 
foregoing rules There is a central and controlling authority called 
the Students’ Residence Committee, composed of six Fellows of the 
Senate, of whom three at least must be -'Indians, and elected at the 
annual meetmg^of the Senate Working along with this Committee 
IS the Inspector of Messes, a umversity official whose salary and 
expenses are met by Government This officer visits the attached 
and unattached messes as well as the mter-collegiate hostels, and 
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reports any iiregulanties which he may notiCe"m the course of 
his inspections to the principals of the colleges concerned The 
Students’ Residence Committee 13 not authonsed by the regula 
tions to mterfere with the mtomal management of a hostel or 
mess, or with the control of a pnncipol over his students But if^ 
the Committee 13 satisfied upon the report of one or more of its 
members or of an ingiector that a''hoBtel or mesa la mamtamed 
or conducted m a manner contravening the regulations it may 
report the matter to the Syndicate. 

10 When the new regulations came mto force it became clear 
that the conduct of the mess scheme maugurated by the Govern 
ment of Bengal should be transferred to the University inasmuch 
as under the Act the responsibility for seeing that the regulations 
in regard to residence were complied with by the colleges rented 
upon the Umveraity After a somewhat prolonged disouasion 
the Government of Bengal agreed to be responsible for any deficit 
in the house rents up to a maximum of Rs 9 000 for the salary 
an4 office expenses of the Inspector of Messes and for any defidts 
incurred m the management of the meases attached to the Gov 
eminent colleges Beyond this the Government of Bengal ceased 
to take any direct part irf the provision and supenntendenoe of 
students messes 

17 Though the Govemment thus withdrew from the direct con 
trol of messes it did not oonrder its responsibility m the matter 
of providing residential accommodation altogether abrogated 
Lor^ Hardinge in partioulair took a keen interest m the question 
and m 1010 visited several messes m Caloutto During his regime 
the Government of India made liberal granteTbwards the construc- 
tion of hostels Between 19H and lOlfi no less than Rs 37 79 000 
ha\e been spent on hostels from Imperial grants there ore also 
unspent balances omountmg to Ra 14 48 000 ^ Although the 
war has necessitated the discontmuonce of these grantu His Excel 
lency Lord Chelmsford the present Chancellor of the Umvermty 
has evmced an equal personal interest in the problem of stu 
dents’ residence and bns visited many hostels and messes m 
Calcutta 


^ A iora of Ri. 10 000 from «a ImpcUl cefrtriTmtkai •rtlUb)* for wmtl yww 
but the gnat hM Imco d lecvullmj ed Srn4tm tbe irw 
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IV — Descri'phon of hostels {collegiate and intei -collegiate). 

18' Diirmg the coiiise of out inquiry ^\e, or delegations from 
our number, have visited a number of collegiate and intcr-collegiate 
hostels, both in Calcutta and m the mufassal 

19 St Pauhs College, which is essentially residential, has two 
excellent hostels in the same grounds as the college itself One 
consists of a three sided court, the other is in the foim of the letter 
L Each consists of three storeys of a depth of a single room and 
has a verandah The end rooms arc allotted to the wardens or 
sub-wardens, who thus command a view of the entire length of 
the hostel There aie seven professors m residence With a fev/ 
exceptions, the rooms arc single rooms There are well-kept 
bath-rooms, lavatories in each hostel, and an airy sick-room. In 
each hostel there are several elected prefects , and each resident 
ha^ to sign the roll-call in the prefect s room, mormng and evening 
Apphcations for leave to stay out m the evening after eight o’clock 
have to be granted by jthe prefect and warden The penalties for 
breaches of hostel rules are iSnes and ‘ gating ’ There are specified 
‘ study times ’ both mormng and evemng, when every student 
IS obhged to be in his own room There is a dining room for 
Hmdus of all castes in each hostel, and a common hall for all others 
There are ample facilities for physical exercise close by, includmg 
a swimming bath, a cricket and football field, tenms and fives 
courts 

20 Serampore College has three hostels, of which one forms a 
beautiful quadrangle close to the college and the other two are 
some way distant There is a common room vuth a hberal supply 
of books and magazines The arrangements of the hostels are m 
many ways similar to those of St Paul’s College, and we feel the 
less need to enlarge on them here because a detailed account 
is given in the memorandum submitted by the college stafi in 
the answer to Question 17 ' 

21 The Scottish Churches College hostels are scattered in 
the Streets ad]oinmg>.the college, and there is a resident professor ^ 
m each Each hostel has its hbrary managed and supported by 
the students themselves The management is not radically different 
from that of Serampore or St; Paul’s. The smallness of the 


^ There is accommodahon for married European professors m these hostels 
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hostels (&0 to 100 students m each) dIIowb close contact and 
friendly intercourse between protc^ors and students 

22 Wo commend especially the adnumblo system of disoiplme 
in these colleges, m the maintenance of which prefects and monitors 
play a part ' 

23 Ilcpre^cntatn c of a different t}*po is the Eden Hindu Hostel, 
attached to the Prosidcno} College Tho buildmgs arc m the form 
of a largo red bnck quadrangle, three sides of which consist of 
Ii\*ing rooms and tho fourth of long low dining hoUs The grassy 
lawn cnclo cd is largo enough for hockey or cnckot and is used 
for these purpo'cs The fact that students are accom 
modated in tho hostel differcntiatos itjrom tho much smaller 
hostels desenbed Qbo\c Under the trust deed admission is 
confined to Hindus, another point of dissimibnty There is a 
resident member of the staff m charge ns Buponntendent and there 
arc^two assistant superintendents Tho hosttil is divided mto 
FIX wards A profevor is attached to each ward but his duties are 
not clearly defined , and ho is not required to h\ o m the hostel 
A European profe w m particular finds it difficult to obtain suit 
able quartcra neat the hostel Each ward has a nominated prefect 
who takes roll-cans and enjoys certain pnnlcgcs. Tho ward has 
some activities of its own a debating society and a magoime 
and one or more annual social gnthenngs ^\'bat corporate life 
there Is, is thus practically bai>ed on tho ward and not on the 
h6stcl Host of tho rooms contain three or four students each 
but there ate several single toom^, Ihcao ore Tiowover dark and 
ill ^ cntilatcd On tho whole tho Eden Hostel may be regarded 
as n favourable spcclracn of tho typo of hostel which accommodates 
hundreds of residents but provides no adequate facilities for reorea 
tion and very few opportunities for intorcourso between teachers 
and students 

24 In tho same category ore included some of the hostels 
recently built from a grant provided by tho Government of India 
for the use of students of^ho City Hipon, Bangabnm and Yidya 
aagar Colleges Their siso ib explained by tho heavy price of 
land m Calcutta But what charaotensca them is not so much 
the nature of the buildmgs as the absence of proper supervision and 
contact If these hostels were divided into wards each cpntain 
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ing quarters for a teaclier, they might in time develope some of 
the best features of residential life 

25 The college hostels in the mufassal are, generally speaking, 
more satisfactory than those in Calcutta In many of the mufassal 
to'^s which we visited we saw attractive and well-sup er'^sed 
hostels Those of the Wesleyan hlisslon College, Bankura, seemed to 
us admirably suited for the purpose, while the supervision was well- 
conducted At Mymensmgh there aie separate hostels for Musal- 
mans and Bondus , and these are enclosed in the same compound 
which is walled and levelled Theie is plenty of space for games. 
At the Hindu Academy, Daulatpui, the students’ residences have 
been economically built with mat wall^ on a wooden frame work. 
Those of our members ^vho visited Gauhati were much attracted 
by the hostels of the Cotton College These weie of a smgle storey, 
built m parallel ranges, surrounded by gardens, with kitchens at 
a distance The rooms weie clean and well-kept , a common room 
and qu&,rters for a supermtendent were mcluded m each range 

26 The residential arrangements at ,the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oiiental College, Ahgarh, have been developed with such thorough- 
ness that we draw attention to the description of them by 
Dr Wah Mohammad in answer to Question 17 


27 Tummg to mter-collegiate hostels (^ e , hostels which are 
not hrmted to students from any smgle college) we select for special 
mention those maintamed by the Oxford Mission at Calcutta and 
Dacca and by the Baptist ]\Iission at Dacca, and the Y M C A 
hostels , and the Baker and Elliot hostels for Muslim students 
m Calcutta There are also in Calcutta a Buddhist hostel and an 
Oriya Law Students’ hostel, the character of which is sulBhciently 
mdicated by their names We took the opportumty of visitmg 
several of these hostels which, for the most part, are characterised 
by their admirable management and their attractive-huildings 
Several of them provide smgle rooms for students and facdities 
for social recreation 


28 A difierent type is represented by the Victoria Hostel at 
Madras It accommodates about 300 students drawn fiom a 
number of colleges Its large red brick buildmg stands behmd 
the Presidency College, near the sea and with plenty of open space 
all round A professor of the Presidency College acts as warden 
and lives in an adjoining house There are also a sub-warden 


I 
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and a sergeant vrho look after rnmor matters of discipline Students 
of all castes and sects live in tt© hostel, and are grouped into a 
number of messes u-hich they manage themselves 


T — Ikscnpiion of niewM, licensed (a^ac^tti or unatiacheS) and 
wiltcensed 

20 Competent ohservera have told us that m many messes 
the conditions of hfe are highly detrimental to the health of the 
inmates 

Students Miyi Mr Holland * have been housed m conditions msanitary 
and unbeaUhr beioml words Oppressed by poverty they have gone 
straight for tLe cheapest and therefor© the worst lodginra they can find 
Ihanv In phvsiqoe huddled together without Tecreation or nealtl^ exerme 
in the alums of Calcutta the) have tended to become stunted and ovetstram- 
•ed In body with a nervoua ^wtem often reduced to hysterical conditions 

Tho Rov W H G Holmes of the Oxford lEssion* confirms 
this opinion — 

The houses in which thev mostly live are in the congested parta of the 
citv the rooms are filled to their utmost capacity the stafi of servsnta is 
inadei^uate the rooms and poasagea and staucase* are generally dirty and 
^ sometimes fiHhv whilst the sanlUrv accommodation is in an indescribable 
state 

e have Aeon maisea in Calcutto and m other parts of Bengal 
tvhich justify these descriptions. 

30 As a rule mosses are occommodated m buildings which 
have been designed for family use and are therefore ill adapted 
■to the spoGial needs of a student communify In a well planned 
hostel, every student or each Bmall group of students has a 
separate room larger apartments being provided, for common ^ 
use at meals or at times of recreation In a converted dwelling 
house the rooms are generally of difierent sixes some bemg too 
large for mdividual occupancy and perhaps none large enough 
to serve os common rooms for a body of students. In most oases 
however it is possible to contrive sufficaently oonvement arrange- 
ments but this IS precluded by the mabihty of the Umveraity 
through lack of funds to engage m leases of more than a year s 
duration 


> Qaectlon 1 
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31. The Govcrninciii of India have di'^couragcd f he ihc of hired 
houses for residcnfml inirpo^'Cs, and have I'^sued the following 
insti actions — 

“ AYhilc the position is tenable that house rent should bo regarded a*? the 
equivalent of initial oulla} , the Goveniment of India are iinvilling to counten* 
anee any practice which would tend to perpetuate the utilisation of hired 
houses as opposed to buildings specially erected for hostel purposes , and a 
system of messes, where the supcnision exercised must necosMinl> be of a 
less complete nature, docs not commend itself to them sa\c as a proMsional 
arrangement The Government of India are accordingl} unable to appro\c 
the pa}Tncnt of rent by Go\ ernment for hired houses w Inch arc used ns me'^scs r 
although there is no objection to the continuance of the aid which, it is under- 
stood, IS at present given b} the local Go\ eminent through the Unucrsitv to 
a scheme for pio\nsional messes in Calcutta and Dacca They arc also unable 
to approve 4;hc payment of rent by Government where such houses are used 
as hostels save where no hostel of a permanent nature (not excepting such a 
hostel already full) is available And m the latter case the} consider that 
not more than one-half-of the rent should be defrayed b} the local Go\ ern- 
ment Cases, however, wall doubtless arise where Go\ ernment may reason- 
ably pay the full rent, c g , where houses arc hired as hostels for girls, children 
of the backward dosses, etc The Government of India desire that the local 
Government should use their discretion m such cases In cases where houses- 
are used as hostels and rent for them is defrayed by the local Government 
beyond the hmits laid do^vn in the present letter, and where a sudden change 
would produce hardship, there is no objection to the continuance of the pay- 
ment of rent from provincial revenues for a reasonable time But it is hoped 
that such cases will be few , and it is thought that this concession should not 
be extended beyond a fixed penod of time ” 

Without assistance from Government neither the Umversitj' 
nor the colleges had the funds which justified them in renting' 
houses as attached messes on long leases And thus, as the 
erection of hostels was veiy expensive and could only proceed 
slowly, the effect of the insti actions of the Government of India 
was to increase the numbei of messes which were unheensed and 
unattached V 

32 In a mes's, because there aie no contmuous traditions of 
disciphne and compamonship, it is less easy than m a hostel for 
students to feel esprit de corps But an attached mess stands m a 
special rela-tion to a smgle college to which the members of the 
mess share a common allegiance And it is now not unusual 
for the same premises “to be lured year after year for mess purposes, 
though for changmg groups of s'tudents In effect, the a'ttached 
mess may be a good, though small, collegiate hostel, but there are 
very few which have attained as yet this standard. 
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33 In regard to tlio unattached mew there is an almost umtei 
chorus of disapproval Wo have learnt that, its buildmgs and 
surroundings arc usually squalid, its supervision generally nominal 
and that its influence vreahens or impairs tho coUego ideal It is 
true that some of those whom wo have consulted put forward the 
pleas that unattached mosses allow students who come from the 
same \'illago or district but arc at different colleges m tho same 
town to li\c together, and that tho practice of making independent 
arrangements for house-keeping dot-clopes a capacity for self help 
But so far os accommodation is concerned wo have found that,, 
though some unoltachcd messes ate tolerably housed a large pro* 
portion of tho whole number are m imsuitablo premises and 
Burroundings. 

31 In 1910-17 as many os I 800 students m Calcutta were 
living m unlicensed menses It la m these residences subject to no 
inspection whatever and unrecognised by the Umversity that the 
gra\ 0 abuses to which wo ha\ o j usl referred arc more commonly found 
^me of OUT nnmbcr have Msited unlicensed messes m Calcutto 
and have reported them as most nndcsuable for stndents 
residence. 

35 ■Unlicensed menses are also used by stndonts m the mnfassal 
One of these visited by two of our number consisted of a very 
dirty mat hut exposed to wmd and wet during tho mmy seasom 
Another was separated only by a tank from a couple of brothels 
These may be unhappj exceptions, but ^ cry many of the unlicensed 
messes which we ha^o visited seem to ns anything but suitable 
residences for students 

VI — Difficulty of commi«ana( in hostels and tn me$scs 

30 Wo have received many complamts from our correspondents- 
and from tho students themselves about tho cooking arrange- 
ments in the hostels and messes Mr W H G Holmes^ has told 
us that — ^ 

the difficulty ot gettioR efficient cooks Isgrest snd the cook ts therefoie- 
an unmsnsgesble despot Lectures begin at 10 or 10-50 in the morning and. 
brcskfist perhaps the largest meal in the day U served dose to the lecture 
hour Tho students hurriedly bolt their food and rush to the college 
Indigestiou and anaemia result When breatfast is itlli later as it not 
infrequently Is they gobble down some sweets 
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Dr Biajendianath SeaP refers to the practice of the ■water;:^, 
hearer filhng his hilsi or mosliahhom any horse pond on the "way 
^nd speaks of the cook as “ lord of the krtchen and master of the 
mess Anyone who can solve the cooking problem m Bengali 
messes will be a greater benefactor of onr students than are your 
bmlding and text-book reformers put together Over-grown hostels 
are hot-beds of faction , the mutual recriminations of the boarders, 
cooks, memals and petty functionaries are vulgansmg to a degree ” 
Dr Barnes Chandra Ray^ draws attention to bad cookmg, adul- 
teration and pilfeimg which characterise privately managed messes. 
In his report, Mr Gilchrist^ points to yet another cause of disorder 

“ Many superintendents of messes complained very bitterly of the way 
m which the menial estabhshments of the messes are orgamsed It seems 
that at present many servants in the messes are the direct servants of the 
students, the snpermtendent having very little control over them It is 
almost needless to remark on the absurdity of this arrangement ” 

37 Where the supervision is good, there does not seem much 
cause for complaint At the Cotton College, Gauhati, for example, 
we were fortunate to ■visit the hostel at the time when the nndday 
meal was bemg prepared and noted the orderlmess and cleanhness 
which prevailed Unfortunately, the superwision is usually de- 
tective, and therefore we do not feel that the cnticisms passed by 
our correspondents are m any way overdrawn The difficulties, 
however, are enormous Many of the burldmgs are lU-udapted 
bo the requirements , the students are usually too poor to pay 
ior better service and food Caste restrictions add further com- 
plications 

38 Our correspondents are divided as to the remedy to be 
adopted Borne feel that the feeding arrangements should be in 
the hands of the students Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjeel ^suggests 
that “ the mteinal management of the messes should be left to the 
students under proper supervision, so as to gi'^them traming m 
the management of then own afiairs ” Dr-^-^B^^^ndranath SeaD 
holds similSi opmions and suggests that such arrangements will 
lower the cost and keep the (normal) discontent with in due hmits. 
jVIr A H Harley and Khan Bahadur Ammul Islam ^ state that 
such a system obtains in both the Madrassah hostels and that a 


^ Question 19 
- Question 17 

. ® General Memoranda, page 281 , 
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consensus of opinion is in favour of its continuance SuAilar 
arrangements arc mode in otliet provinces llr T Cuthbertaon 
Jones, Pnnoipal of the Agra College ^ finds that the best plan la 
to permit the students to form thoir own messes and provide 
their own cooks and food giving them only kitchens and cooking 
utonsils ’ Ho -adds* — “m my own hostels the students have a 

co-operati\o society* for the purchase of food and are enabled 
thereby to buy good food at less than the ordinary market rate 
30 Others of our correspondents however disapprove of 
thmstmg this responsibility upon the students Mr Holmes^ 
feds that — 

the tune snd anxiety occupied In the mniURtment of eervanti and food 
adda to the already mote than anfficient burden of the stndenta The nonuna 
tion ol a senior student or a ^doate as aupenntendent of the mess in no 
way lessens the objection to the meta intern for he hsa neither the time not 
the anthonty really to superintend 

The oxpcnonco of Dr Watt^ and his colleagues at the Scottish 
Chuiohcs CoUego tends in the same direction 

After expeneocs of rtnoua forma of management m regard to the board 
of itudeota m hostels, we eonstder that the most satafaetory rescUts obtain 
from a syitem In whkh the aupermteadeota mate all arrangements for food 
and have sole control of all hoetel eervanta With a mets oommittee m a 
hostel eontinual dilEoalties ame which iDcrease rather tbAU faoflitate the 
work of a lupermtendent and from the exponence gamed m oni hostels we 
ehould sav tbxt students infimtely prefer the present srsteim 

Dr Watt also urges that the expense is usually higher m a mesff 
supervised by students than m a hostel under the charge of a 
supermtendent. 

VU — Other jupeds of life tn hoeteU and messes 
40 Several of our correspondents contend, though not we 
think with justification that'mnny of the hostels are built and 
equipped on too lavish a scale. We quote as an example of 
suoh extreme cntioism the words of Hr Umao baran Banerji^ that 
" * it IS notxat all cleat why splendid palaces fit for the aocommoda 
tion of rajahs maharajahs and nawabs should be built for the 
housing of students who mostly come from the poorer sections 

iQucftkoie 

» Thi* which U eipUloed grestor Uofth in an Intewting note »nbmltted 

hj Ur Wmooghby ta worthy ol cowldetstloii. (Qnwtkm 19). The Cenning -CoUefo, 
Linknow he* s rimlUr oo*optrttlTo eociety I end Tery twenlly St, PeuTi md Beogtbael 
OoflegM in Oiloutte. * 
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of the middle classes, and the mcomes of whose guardians do not 
usually exceed even Es 100 a month The Eev T. E T Shore 
in his comments on the proposals for a Umversity of Dacca thinks 
that^ — 

“ the present tendency is to equip colleges with buildings altogether out 
of proportion to the standard of hving in the classes from which the hulk 
of the students is drawn Habits of extravagance are thus formed and 
encouraged, often with disastrous results The ancient tradition of Indian 
scholarship was one of ‘ plain hvmg and high thinking,’ and the student 
penod of an Indian’s life was designed to be one' of strictness and even 
austerity Some return to this ideal is greatly to be desired . . For the resi- 
dential quarters of the students, a much simpler style of bmlding should be 
adopted, which would be more hygiemc, very much cheaper, and could easily 
be made very attractive m appearance ” 

41. We had the opportunity of discussmg this point of view with 
^Ir Shore who advocated a type of hostel consistmg of a one 
■stoned huildmg with a concrete phnth, iron frames, a tiled roof 
-and walls of mat There would be a verandah which would keep 
oft the ram, and single rooms opemng out from it The Oxford 
^Iission school boys at Barisal are housed m buildmgs of this nature, 
but the hlission bmldmgs have been razed to the ground more 
than once by cyclones At Gooch Behar we saw similar bmldmgs 
which had a neat and tidy appearance But the prmcipal told us 
that, m his opmion, the temporary building was by no means 
nn economy m the long run Owing to the space required and 
for other reasons bmldmgs of this type could not be erected m 
Calcutta 

42 We are m the fullest sympathy with the desue to make 
hostels as simple and unpretentious as possible But it must 
not be forgotten that m Calcutta owing to the high price of land 
It IS necessary to get the maximum of accommodation on to the 
available "^pace , and for that reason solid and lofty bmldmgs are 
necessary And having visited most of these ‘ palatial ’ hostels, 
VC can assert with confidence that it is difiicult to conceive any- 
thing more Spartan than the conditions which they provide. 
Indeed, so far as our experience goes, the conditions m Bengal 
are more Spartan than those in other provinces which we have 
M-itod 

13 In hostels or messes the bathing and latnne accommoda- 
tion IS often deficient Few of the hostels, and scarcely any of the 
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measeg have a siok room. The lighting of the rooma is often 
•exceedmgiy bad. Except in the rare cases where there is 
■electno bght the students are apt to m 3 iire their eyesight by 
-uaiBg dim and smoky lamps The furmtuxe m moat of the rooma 
TS scanty Instead of finding any trace of lurmy we saw only the 
barest neoessanes m the great majority of students rooms in 
Bengal A wooden bedstead m most cases a chair a shelf for 
books and a few pegs for clothes are the only articles of furniture 
for each student In many cases one room is tenanted hy as 
many as eight students, 't 

44 It IS under these conditions and m bed rooms thus furfaiahed 
that the students have to d6 the bulk of their work Our corres- 
pondents criticise severely the absence of common rooms m the 
hostels and messes There are exceptions as for example at Seram 
poreT But most of the hostels and messes which we have visited 
have no such advantages ^ GDohnst' who inspected the messes 
in Calcutta m 1914, had the same expenenoe. 

Very few meetes at presafit have any faohiies for the cultivation of 
the aooial part of etadent hie In moat mewee practically every available 
■comer u taken np by atndenta aeate or (more bterally) beds There 

was a lack of even ordinary penodicals, 

46 A very weak point* m some hostels and m many messes is 
the BUpermtendenoe In many of the hostels the superintendents 
are memhers of the ooUege staff although often only junior 
membeiB But m the messes wo find the most various types 
-of supermt^dent of whom the majority ate madequate for their 
task and m many cases supemaion seems to be purely nominal 
In 1914 Mr Qilohnst* noted that most of the supermtendents of 
unattached meases were atudente, a fact confirmed by our evidence 
A student in a mess was asked “ What would happen if you 
come m late ! Nothing, he replied Will not the supenn 
tendent report your absence 1 Oh no ’ was the answer, he 
IS one of us 

46 Even good superintendents do not often get a fair chance , 
and this for several reasons In the first place it is impossible 
to expect one mag however keen and capable to look single- 
handed after a large hostel of 100 orfiOO students. But this arrange- 


> Oracnl Utmonada, pas« 2S0. ' 
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ment is as common as it is inept. Frequently, again, -we have 
found that there are no proper quarters for the superintendent 
in the hostel With the best will in the world, it is difiicult for 
a teacher to see much of the students in a hostel when he lives 
a mile oi two away from them The lack of married quarters 
in most hostels and messes prevents any married professor from 
accepting the position Further, m many of the private colleges 
especially, the teacher is so overbuidened vith lectures that he 
has not much energy or time left for the adequate performance 
of his duties as supermtendent Nor is there any financial induce- 
ment for him to take his hostel duties seriously The usual pay 
of a mess superintendent varies from Fs 8 to Rs 25 per mensem, 
which IS qmte madequate to get the right kind of men ^Many 
suggestions have been made to us for leorganismg the system 
Among these, we should mention the scheme advocated by Sir 
Rash Behary Ghose^ and a few others for a university service of 
hostel supermtendents, consisting of men of a missionary type.. 
We make suggestions on this pomt m a later chapter- 

47 There is a general consensus^ of opinion that the hostel 
IS the best form of residence for students who are not with their 
parents or near relations And the reasons for this preference- 
are plain The hostel is usually a buildmg specially designed 
and erected for the purpose The rooms are therefore convemently 
arranged, with, as a rule, plenty of air "and hght Samtation 
IS comparatively satisfactory There is some attempt at superm- 
tendence Corporate life is not altogether absent, many hostels 
bemg large enough to have clubs and societies of their own 

48 Each type of hostel has its special advantages. The 
collegiate hostel is the type recommended by the majority of our 
correspondents , and, since it is attached to a particular college and 
IS subject to the control of the college authorities, it has a greater 
chance of developing a corporate consciousness and anisprit de cotps 
of its own It fosters college fellowship and renders supervision 
comparatively easy If colleges are to be the umt of university 

^ Question 19 

s Chapter XXXIX » 

® Question 17, passim 

* There are some exceptions , manj of the rooms m the Hardinge Hostel attached to 
the UniTersity Law College are very dark and gloomy 
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lifo it follows tliat tho hostel must normally bo an integral part 
of tho coDogo 

40 At tho same bmo, tho inter-coUogiato hostel is a very useful 
and often an admirably managed institution Provided that hostels 
of tlus typo do nob supplant tho collogiate liostcls, wo heartily 
approve of thorn. They moot a need Apart from the fact th^ 
thoy absorb tho o\ctflov. from ooUogo hostels, they aro ablo, because 
thoy can soloot their students to provide special conditions of Life 
m accordance with tho needs of a particuJar community While 
wo nttaoh weight to tho judgmont of those eipononccd correspond 
onts who hold that m Calcutta at all ovonts caste hostels are not 
necessary wo find that many of those whom wo have consulted 
think it dcsirablo to houso sopaiatoly Musalmans and Hmdua and 
that tho backward sections of Hindu society may most oonventently 
bo grouped m distinct hostels Moreover though there is great 
force m tho argument that tho intermingling of students of different 
races and beliefs m tho some hostel (with sopoiato feeding oirongO’ 
monta, if necessary) may bo a valuable olcmont m the cipenanoo 
of university lifo, many students attending nniv orat y and coU^ 
courses gam from living m a hostel of which tho atmosphere u wholfy 
congomal to their rehgious traditions and bohefs. If for example, 
a religious community ULe the Buddhist has but few adherents 
in any one coll^jo, there are advantages m on mter-coUegiato hostel 
which unites them with their fellow boliovciB under conditions 
of rcsidonoo consonant with the praotioo of therr faith. Further 
more, there is a good deal to bo said for a hostel whioh gives 
harbourage to many youths who ore linked together by home ties 
through having come from the same looahty 

77/Z — ZToiP the residence of studejits ts supervised ani conlroiled, 

CO The Bupemmon and control of students residence are diffi 
cult problems m every part of Bengal but especially m Calcutta 
In that oity m 1915-17 there were no less than 16 018 students m 
attendance at tho Umversity A table of statistical prepared by 
tho umversity authorities and forvrarded to us by the Gove r n m ent 
of India shows that of tbla multitude nearly a third (4'^84 or 
306 pet cent, of the whole number) were known to be hvmg 
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undei GonditioDS winch.' tlie University did not approve^ The 
miniber hving with guardians unapproved was 656 : the numher 
living m unattached messes not approved (^ e , unhcensed messes) 
was 1,896 , the number hvmg with relations not approved was 
2,032 It should be remembered that no mconsiderable proportion 
of the 15,000 students were boys under seventeen years of 
age 

51 The problem is serious in the mufassal also The Rev 
Hedley Sutton^ of Mymensmgh, who has had a long experience 
of student hie m Eastern Bengal, tells us that m recent years the 
authorities of his mission found three students of the local college 
hvmg without any supervision m a small house which they had 
rented because they could not find accommodation with any fannly 
in the town Even when students are under guardianship the 
control IS sometimes nommal Mr Sutton illustrated this by the 
case of some boys attendmg a high school who were hvmg m a small 
hut attached to a workshop belongmg to their ‘ guardian,’ who 
himself hved more than half a male away So loosely mterpreted 
weie the responsibihties of guardianship that a college student who 
was hvmg a mile and a half from th^ imssion house came to ask 

‘ the rmssionary to sign as his guardian, and evidently expected his 
assent, although the latter could have exercised no close supervision 
over the youth’s movements Rai Lahtmohan Chatter] ee 
Bahadur,^ of Dacca, describes a not unusual state of. thmgs when 
he writes that the guardianship exercised by the master of the 
house m which students hve and eke out their mcome by givmg 
private tuition is ‘ sometimes only nommal ’ 

52 This then is the first difficulty — ^the vague and elastic 
meam'ng given to the term ^ guardianship ’ by some of those who, 
m order to satisfy the umversity regulations, assume its respon- 
sibihties m respect to a university student The so-called 
‘ guardian ’ system,” writes Dr Gray “ is m numerous cases 
farce ” Mi Sutton^ says the same “ The meanmg of guardianship 
IS not understood , m many cases the guarantee as to supervision 
carries with it no responsibihty on the part of the man who contracts 


Some of these were students at the Umversity Law College or m the Umversity 
post graduat^j (arts) classes, but the more advanced age of these students extenuates the 
breach of the Umversity’s own regulations 
- Question 17. 
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to act as guardian ’ An aggravating feature is the fact that 
It w impowihln olways to accept ^sithout question the returns 
mihmittcd !»} studonts oven in the case of tlioso who state that 
tlicy arc rcsulmg* with parents and guardians This ditEoufty was 
elendy foreseen hy thmo who framed the regulations winch 
proMdo for the punislimcnt of students who make false doolara 
tions in respect of guardianship It is \cry frequently the students 
and not the parents wlio make arrangements for residence and 
even sign the declaration forms 

fi3 Tlic second difTicuU} w the lack of hostel accommodation 
To show how perplexing the question is and wlmt emborrassmont 
it must caiLo to the college nuthontics wo invite attention to 
the table of statMtirs on page 334 liclow m which the UDi\creity 
set forth the numbers of its students who were residing in Calcutta 
m 1010 17 and were h\nng either with relations or guardians 
or m hostels or mes.*cs It will bo seen from this table that apart 
from 7 050 students who were living with approved relations 
or guardians and prcsumabl) wore looked after with care only 
a little more than one out of over) three of the other 8 000 
joung men (2 874 or 35*0 per cent) were accommodated m 
hostels whether collegiate or mtor-collcgmto» or m attached 
menses 

C4 We have said that those students arc presumably well 
cared for wlio li\ o vnth approv cd relations or-with approved guard- 
ians Tlio question howxivor, suggests itself whether the word 
' approved means in reality as much os at first sight appears 
A glance at the table will show that at the Bangabasi College none 
of the relations with whom the students were Irving ore returned 
ns approved. At the Yidyasagar College on the other hand none 
of the relations are returned as not approved If the distino 
tion between the words is real hnd if the statistics given m these 
two cases were based upon the results of inquiry mto the mreum 
fitances and were not aimplj of a provisional eharaoter it is smgular 
that the Bangabasi College hod felt it nght to tako exception to 
more than a thousand of its students rdations, while the Vidya 
sogar College though nearly thirteen hundred of its students -were 
living with rdativTis had no reason to disapprove of any This 
indicates the difficulty which arises from the mdefimteneas of the 
jncaning of the ‘ approval whieh is bestowed by college principals 

s2 
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upon tho proposnls for rcaponsiblo gunrdmnsbip eubmittod to thorn 
in nccordonco mth tho regulations of tho University ^ 

B5 Another difficulty nnses from tho foot that tho timo ivithm 
winch ormngomonta nnd mqmnos ns to tho rcsidonco of students 
ha\c to 1)0 mado by tho college authorities is oxtromoly bmitcd 
The results of tho two oxammntions on which most collogo 
adniispions depend — tho ninlncnlation and tho intermediate — aro 
onl\ published jurt before tho beginning of term Indeed fbo 
matnculation results in 1018 were onlj announced a week beforo 
the rollcgcfl were expected to start work TJio first two or threo 
weeks of tbo term Ihorcfory arc occupied mainly with tho task 
of nrranging ndmispiona , and fbo mufassal colleges ore still further 
deia}cdand ombarms^ed m drawing up their admission registers 
b) ha\ mg to await tho rush of disappointed students from Calcutta 
It IS impossiblo for a largo proportion of tho students to make 
their nrrangements beforehand for the) do not know m tbo first 
place whether thc\ ba\o been successful m their examinations 
and in tho second place, whctlibr — oven if successful— they will bo 
able to gam odmi sion to a college In order to minimise tneir 
chances of disappointment they notumlly nppl) to several colleges, 
thus further complicating tho jirrangcmcnts of college prmoipals 
Cases arc known in which tho same student has been admitted to 
ns many os three colleges 

CO Some of tho smaller colleges may bo able conveniently 
to make inquinw from now students about thoir proposed 
places of residence at tho time of ndmissiom But such a proce- 
dure would bo beyond the power of tho larger colleges, which at 
tho beginning of tlio college year are overwhelmed by opphcations 
mainly in person In tho scramble thoro is no time to mquiro 
closcl} into llio arrangements which each student proposes to 
make 03 to his residence Admission has to precede such m 
qnity, instead of sucli mquirj preceding definite admission * Tho 
result 13 that mstend of the college making immediate inquiries upon 
tho basis of tbo information as to lus mtended rcfiidonco wbioh 
every student has to provide when bo appbes for admission 
investigation is deforred admission granted and tbo suitability 
of tho student s rcsidonco is not ascortamod until term is ■well 


* F« iTRulitloii •« p»r». 14 «loTC 

* A« rwnimcnikd to tlto Da«* Uniref Itj CocunJUM Ileport 
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advanced and often, until tlirougli mtervemug changes in the 
student’s plans, some of the mfoimation has already become 

obsolete. ' 

67 The actual procedure which the University follows in 
attemptmg to secure comphance vuth its regulations is described 
m i\Ir Gilchrist’s report ^ 

“ Before the colleges close for the summer vacation principals of colleges 
are asked by the Students’ Residence Committee to furnish an estimate 6f 
students likely to reside in attached messes m the coming acadermc year 
On this estimate as a basis the Inspector of Messes proceeds to make arrange- 
ments for the housmg of the students Leases of houses are renewed, and 
new houses, if required, are engaged durmg the vacation Everything bemg 
satisfactory, the lease is signed and the inspector proceeds to measure the 
rooms and allot seats, according to a certam standard of cubic space A 
few days before the colleges reopen after the vacation, the houses are made 
over to the college authorities for occupation by students . . . 

Before leases are made, the Students’ Residence Committee must be 
satisfied on three pomts — 

(a) the samtary condition of the house , 

(h) the situation of the house as regards the college, ? e , whether the 
house IS near the coUege or not , and 

(c) the suitabihty of the neighbourhood 

The medical member of the Students’ Residence Comimttee decides 
the first of these pomts, the Inspector of Messes reportmg on the second and 
third heads . . 

"Withm a month or six weeks after the commencement of the session 
apphcations are made by the prmcipals of colleges to the Registrar of 
the Umversity for hcences to their respective attached messes In these 
apphcations measurements of the rooms, the names and qualifications of 
supermtendents or assistant supermtendents and any other relevant details 
are given Licences are required alike for attached and unattached messes, 
and non-coUegiate hostels In the case of unattached messes the prmcipal 
of any college may forward the* appbcation and for non-collegiate hostels 
(like the Oxford Mission Hostel) the apphcation comes from the su^enn- 
tendents These apphcations are considered by the Students’ Residence 
Committee who grant or refuse hcences accordmg to the reports of the Umver- 
sity Inspector The proceedmgs of the Committee are subsequently con- 
firmed by the Syndicate 

The Inspector of Messes durmg the term pays visits, of which no previous 
notice IS given, to the attached and unattached messes and to the non- 
collegiate hostels , and if he finds any irregularities he reports them at once 
to the prmcipals of colleges Such irregularities are — 

(а) omission to caU the roll , 

(б) lack of proper entries , 
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(c) Larbooring ootsKlers sach <ui cterki noa-umvcrsity itadente and 

buyrtws roen 

(d) tlip nl»cnco of aaperlntendenta from the mciart withont notice. 

58 On pnpcr tho rcgulntions nto excellent In practice for 
the rca*oni gi\cn nl>o^o tlioy foil to meet tlio needs of tho utun 
tion Tlic mnjonl) of colleges especially tho very large 
colleges m Calcutta can exercise little more than nomma! super 
vision The Vicc«l*nncipal of Yid}nsagar College informed us at 
tho time of our vi«ut that a jamor member of tho staff vmi told 
off to inipcrvTso tho residence of students But it is clearly im 
po^^Iblc for this ofiiccr o\cn with tho assistance of a bicydo to 
npjiro\c within the space of a few weeks tho 1 204 rclati\c3and 74 
guardians with whom students of tho college are stated to bo 
residing ns well as to in\cstigato tho cases of 272 students who 
arc linng in unattached messes Still further complications 
arc introduced when, os often happens students change their 
places of residence during tho course of tho year 

50 A few of tho colleges ba\e done all that is possible in tho 
circumstances ^Vhcn wo nsitcd St Pauls Cathedral Mission 
College, for example, tho principal explained to ns that all his day 
students arc divided into groups each group being placed under a 
professor in hose business it is to make tho necessary onquinca m 
regard to tho residence of those under his care Tho pnncipal of 
Knshnagar College told us that a special sub-committoo of the 
College Council in\cstigatos each case and reports to tho pnnoipal. 
Colleges also, such os Presidency and Scottish Churches, which 
rarely include foiled students from other colleges and whoso 
students usually remain with them throughout thoir couiso have 
l>oen able to carry out their duties fairly satisfactorily 

CO It IS especially difTicult to supemso tho residence of students 
in unattached messes Tho number of students in this type of moss 
has increased \ cry rapidly In 1011 it was 357 m 1010-17 the 
number liad risen to 2,297 Tho populanty of these messes is as 
enbed to various causes Some maintain that the unattached mesa 
IS cheaper than tho other kinds of residence but Mr Gdohnat has 
shown m las report that this contention is not justiCod so far os 
Calcutta 13 concerned Students of different oollegos and of the 
same caste or distnct find it convenient to live together Some 
students agnm may value tho mdepondonce and tho lack of super 
vision which oharactcriflo these messes And many students have no 
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choice m the matter. It is to the unattaclicd messes that those 
who do not live vnth lelatives or guardians hnd cannot find accom- 
modation m the hostels oi in the attached messes aic piactically 
compelled to go Not onij" do the numbers ol the unattached 
messes make their systematic and periodical inspection dilBciilt, 
but the duty of inspecting them is impalatable hir Gilchrist^ 
explams the reason 

“ Pxofessors of colleges arc natmally disinclined to interest themselves 
in messes in which perhaps they know only one or two of the students, while 
the other students may not appreciate the visits of professors of (foreign) 
colleges As a matter of fact, the unattached messes are not visited to any 
'■fextent by professors The students are left absolutely to themselves I 
was told directly that professors refuse to visit these messes because, not being 
known to the students in the mess, they are not made v elcome, and due respect 
IS not shewn to them The only restraining influence on the unattached 
mess is a periodical insit^by the inspector of messes, and that restraining 
influence can be very slight, because the inspector cannot possibly \usit these 
messes very often ” 

61. The respousibdity for comphance with the regulations as 
to students’ residence rests upon the colleges They were plainly 
remmded of this fact by the Umversity m 1916 in the following 
circular letter — 

“ {a) The obligation rests entirely upon the authorities of each college to 
ensure that every student who does not reside "with his parents or 
other legal guardian, or guardian approved by the principal, does 
reside either m the college or in lodgmgs approved by the college 

(6) The further obligation rests upon the authorities of each college to 
ensure that this condition as to residence is fulfilled, not merely 
at the time of the admission of each student into the college, but 
also durmg the entire period durmg which the student continues 
to be a member of the college 

(c) The University is under no obhgation to provide a college with suit- 
able residences for students out of university funds , the Umver- 
sity has only undertaken, at the request of the Goveinmefit, to 
make available to Calcutta colleges smtable residences for their 
students as iar as practicable within the bmits of the Government 
grant ” 

62. The alternatives before the colleges are disagreeable to 
those of them which depend upon large numbers of students 
for the prosperity of their finances They know that not all theii^ 
students could find accommodation or guardianship under condi- 
tions which on strict mquiry would be approved If therefore the 
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very largo colleges woro to choose the first altematrve and turn 
away every student for whom approved remdonce could not be 
found, thoir receipts would fall and their profits disappear If on 
tho other hand they turn a half blind eye to the regulations they 
put themselves m the wrong, and most have twinges of conscience 
when they receive such an official letter as was addressed to them 
by the Univoraity also in June 1916 — 

Every student reading m on oflBhoted college with the object of 
appeonng at an university ozammation who does not reode with hia parents 
or other legal gnardian or guardian approved by the principal of his college 
IS required by the university regulations to reside m a collegiate hostel or 
non-collegiate hostel or an attached mess or un attached mess ho student 
IS permitted f o reside m a pnvnto mesa not recognised bv the University 
This condition os to reaideoce most be fulfilled not only at tho trme of admis- 
sion but during tbo whole penod that tho student contmne* to be a motubet 
of tbo college Every change of guardianship or change of lodging must 
forthwith be reported to the pnnopo] li a stodmi makes a declara 
tion in respect of tho guardianslup under which he is hving or is found 
to be residing m a private mess or otherwise m ccmtraTeiition of the 
regulations he will be deemed guiHv of breach ol college disoipUns and 
will be dealt with aocordinglv 

03 These colleges urge that, if they closed theu doors to 
hundreds of students many hoy^ eager for univeiBity education 
would have nowhere else to go But the fact remains that by 
overcrowding their lecture-rooms they are eqioflinguniveirBity edu 
cation m Bengal They may feel some satiafaction m pomtmg 
out that the Umversity is not immaculate in ita observance of its 
. own regulations But in jusboeto the Umversity we must remind 
ouTselves that the students atits Ijaw College and m ite post-graduate 
claases are none of them unmature boys The University itself is m 
an ombarmssmg situation It is bound m duty solemnly to re- 
mind the colleges of what they are bound to do But, if they 
foil to do it what la the Umveiinty a next step 1 Nothing short 
of disaffiliation And it BhrinkR from anything so drastic, A 
few colleges like 8t Paul s have limited their admissaons and 
honourably insist upon their students reeiding m accordance with 
the regulations But aa r^ards tho worst offenders nothing happens 
The situation is at present an tmpawe, 

IX —Physical condition of atndenis 

64*^uoh of the evidence which we have received throws an 
onfavourable light on the he^th and physique of the students 
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Many of our correspondents deploie tlie neglect of the body in 
education, and the lesulting physical weakness and ill-health. 
The opinions cited below aie compaiatively definite and detailed 

65. A careful, though limited, investigation made m July — 
September, 1916, by Messis Baines Chandi a Eay,^ R. N Chatteiji' 
and D Ghosal into the physique of boys m thiee variously repre- 
sentative schools in Calcutta gave disquieting lesults 

This examination “evoked,” we aic told, “an uiidei -current of mixed 
feehngs among the scholars, their guardians and the school tcacliers The 
teachers were silently mutinous , tlic guardians were full of susjncion and 
contempt m the begmmng hut showed tlic utmost unconcern after the 
exammations had begun ” Of the 703 bo} s examined (their ages ranging from 
7 to 19) 42 2 per cent were found to have dcfectne vision, 2G 1 per cent, 
havmg both eyes defective, 28 16 per cent liad carious teeth, 41 39 per cent, 
enlarged tonsils, 3128 percent polypus in the nose, 3 97 per cent ’^defective 
hearmg, 15 2 per cent were scrofulous and 13 3 jier cent w'cre offensively 
unclean 

66 In the written evidence of Dr J H Gray^ the foUcuing 
passage occurs — 

My observation, belief and experience is that the health and 
physical development of a large majority of students dunng their univer- 
sity career becomes steadily poorer The men of the first year class are as a 
whole better than the men m the B A class, or better than they will be again 
durmg their university career It is unfortunate that actual statistics are nob 
available but when the request to make such an mvestigation w as presented, 
we were given to understand that public opimon w ould not approve of such 
an examination of students, and the matter was dropped ” 

67 The Rev W H G Holmes^ thus records the outcome of 
his experience Hjs work, though not officiaDy connected with the 
Umversity, has brought him mto mtimate association with hundreds 
of students durmg the last fourteen years — 

“ Students who come from villages to Calcutta comparatively robust, 
after a year or two m Calcutta become frad, anaemic, dull and hstless Ninety 
per cent take no milk at all in Calcutta, whilst m their villages most of them 
dnnk daily a seer of milk or so They mcrease in weight rapidly durmg the 
vacation when they are out of Calcutta The chief complamts they suffer 
from axe dyspepsia, pulmonary phthisis (often of the gallopmg type), melan- 
choba, due to constant worry, and general depression of body and mmd ” 

68 The Rev WES Holland,^ who has had long mtimacy with 
Bengah students, both in Allahabad and Calcutta, draws a peiturb- 
mg comparison — 

“ I have hved for thirteen years among students m Allahabad, and for 
five years among students in Bengal I have been mheh impressed by the 
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deplorable mfcnonty m physique of the Calcutta student Bengali students 
in Allahabad werp much more robust The djflerence in health conditions 
IB even more striking Ulneas ■was unoommon eenous lUneas very rare m our 
Allahabad hostel of 100 students Hero there is seldom a day on which half 
a-doien student* generally many mote are not absent from our college 
through feror The i spread of consumptwii omong students is 

alarming 

00 Others of ottr oorrespondenta speak more generally on the 
subject but in no less senoim a strain Dr Hasaan Suhiawardy^ 
asserts that students ore generally of poor physique, ill fed and ill- 
nonnshed 

Robust youths imtca Ur Banal CSiandra Qhoah ^ break down at the 
end of the sur years or a few years after Many a bright youth of eighteen m 
the mtermediate class brea^ down in the fourth year and some drop out 
altogether That graduates of Indian univeiaitiee seem to fade after 

their Bcademio successes is due to this straim 

70 The argument that education m Bengal overtaxes the body 
IS commonly advanced Mr Justice Abdur Rahim^ feels that the 
present system of nmversity education imposes considerable strain 
on the student not only in Bengal but all over India and that the 
physique and energy of the educated classes has greatly sufieied m 
consequence Br Abdurrahman^ attributes to the overpreesore of 
^xammations the physical degeneration of many educated Indians 

71 Whatever substance there may be m these conjectures and 
generalisationfl it must bo acknowledged that m many ways the 
present system of education is detrimental to’‘ health The pres- 
pure arising from the exammation system and from the use of a 
foreign me^um of mstmction are contributory factors which are 
discussed in Chapters XVII and XVm of this report 

72 The hours of study both m school and college have also been 
subjected to senous criticism by our correspondents Br Rames 
Chandra Ray* considers that the hours of study at school are too 
long and too contmuous He suggests that the school hours might 
be from 7 to 10 m the morning ofter which the boys would take 
th^ir food This meal might be followed by another school session 
and then by recreation Dr BrajendranatE Beal* makes simil a r 
observations and regrets the change from the old custom of 
mommg and afternoon hours of work with an mtervening rest m 
the midday heat which was adapted to the climate 
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73 And, belund all tins, is tbc prcssin c ol public opinion and tlio 

attitude of paicnts “ Guardians,” wites Dr. Karnes Chandia 
Ray,^ ‘‘ as a rule, are prone to expect tbcir full money’s north by 
having all work and no play.” Worn out by financial noirics and 
debt and spuiied on by the natural desire that their sons should as 
soon as possible come to the assistance of the family exchequer, 
the parents often goad them to concentrate all their energies on the 
passing of examinations Three of our correspondents have drann 
a mournful composite picture of the ‘ good boy ’ “ A ‘good boy’ m 

Bengal,” observes the Rev. W 11 G Holmes," “ is one vho works 
well m school, plays no games, comes straight home and, after the 
shortest possible rest, spends most of the rest of the day reading 
with a tutor ” Mr Pashupatmath Shastri^ tells us the fate of the 
‘ good boy ’ “ If he be a ‘good boy’ m the class, his position is 

still worse, because he must keep up his reputation So the poor 
student works hard without minding anything else m the world and 
the result is that his health is rmned ” Sir Asutosh Chaudhuri^ 
completes the picture by telling us that, m his student days, the 
good boys were “ known by wearmg glasses and by their physical 
weakness ” 

74 In many cases, agam, home conditions are not favourable 
to robust health In many parts of the mufassal malaria is general 
and, in some places, it is acute _ 

75 Another cause of the poor physical condition of students is 
the fact that many of them are insufiBciently or improperly fed. 

“ The expense of education,” writes Mr Bibhutibhusan Datta,^ 
“ is so heavy that an Indian father can hardly save a smgle - 
farthing for the proper nourishment of his sons , many students do 
not take even a httle tif&n in the afternoon after five hours’ hard 
work m the college” Dr M N Banerjee^ also feels that “the 
mam cause of want of physical development is msufficient nutri- 
tion The majority of the students are poor and lU-fed, and there 
IS very little m then diet to help the growth of bones and muscles 
Much less starch and sugar and a little more mtrogenous food 
would make a great difference m the future of the iismg general 
tion ” We agree with Dr Banerjee and with Di R C Ray^ 
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that tho proper diet of students is a matter deservmg of much 
more expert mvestigation than has hitherto been given to it 

X — Phtfstcal recreation 

70 ‘ Nino-tenthfl pcsmbly more of the students ” writes the 
Eev W H G Holmes^ take no eieroise at all, except that some 
of them gently swing dumb-hoUs for a few minutes m the mommg ^ 
Yet Dr Gray* lios told os that tho Bengali student takes kmdly 
to physical exermsee But smce he has had few opportunities of 
playmg games os a schoolboy he is reluctant to begm them as a 
college student and bemg somewhat sensitive to ndicule he is 
nervous of playing games m which he is mexpenenoed and mcom 
potent This is all the more to be deplored because healthy 
recreation is a safeguard not only ogainst physical breakdown but 
against mental ond moral aberrations Br E 0 Eav* writes — 
Greater attention to sports and gamee as well u regular phyneol onltuie 
would bavQ the additional advantage of diverting the young men from secret 
eexoalindnlgenco My practice among my community and among the students 
m purtieulai bos grven me frequent oppoitumtie« of studying the student 
fiom ev«]^ point of view and the increasing peuraethaiua among emr students 
and men is to my mind the lesultant of a oomhmation for whieb a student It 
not ducotly respcmsible 

77 In these caroumstances it is unfortunate that facahtiee for 
reoroation so scanty m proportion to the needs of the student 
population There are few open spaces m Oaloutta besides the 
Maidan which is moonvomently distant from the college area 
Some colleges interpret their reeponsibilitieam the narrowest sense 
and moke no provision for the physical needs of their members 
even the better colleges provide facilities for scarcely the tenth 
part of their students Conditions are as a rule better m the 
mufaasal. But the difficulty does not lie in lack of space alone 
There is also a lack of mitiafcive and organisation 

78 Indian games are fftHing oat of use. Mr Eabmdra- 
Mohan Dutta* says that — 

tho ccrnntiy gomes that were soitod to the oliniAtao oonditaons and the 
native mothods of physical exeroiae which ■onder our local oondrtioM were 
cortduoivo to hatmomoui dorelopniant of the body are now thought out of 
date and unworthy of polite life. 
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On tlie otliGi liancl, English games, such ns cricket/, football 
and hockey, lequiic both money and space, which aie not usually 
forthcoming , and cannot be jilayed by many at the same t.ime 
The evil habit of watching instead of playing games is thus 
formed “ There is plenty of interest in games among the stu- 
dents,” writes Mr Zachaiiah,^ “ but too often it is the interest of 
the crowd that watches a professional football match m England, 
not the interest that induces a man to play himself ” IMorcover, 
cerdam of our correspondents such as Di R C Ray contend 
that football is too ^uolent for those Bengali boys who are physi- 
cally ill-developed and eat ordinary Bengali diet 

79 We have no desire to depreciate the value of English games 
for Indian students They undoubtedly afford most valuable 
trammg and recreation, but we feel that, alongside of them, there 
is a need for the development of Indian and other games which are 
suited to the requirements and linntations of the country Indian 
games should be encouraged and any or all games should be in- 
troduced which require a small or moderate amount of space and 
permit a large number of players at one time hluch more devel- 
opihent IS needed along the lines of the playground of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association m Machua Bazar Street The area of 
this playground is very limited , yet it provides suitable physical 
recreation every day for many hundreds of students Calcutta is 
not unique among the world’s great cities in the absence of gener- 
ous facihties for physical recreation There is doubtless a need 
for large expenditure on the purchase ol suitable open spaces, but 
there is an almost grgater need for expert guidance and for skill in 
torgamsation 


XI — Medical su'pei vision 

80 The facts which we have cited in the preceding paragraphs 
suggest that there is need for more systematic and mdividual atten- 
tion to the health and physical condition of the student Often 
removed at an early age from the supervision of his home and 
^ thrown on his own resources, he has no one to watch or advise him 
and is sensitive m speaking of his ailments to strangers Dr Cray^ 
directs our attention to several dangers that beset students who 
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are turned loos© m a great modem city fuH of vio© and allnrementfl 
vntli no one peirtioularly interested m them and able to keep over 
them the close friendly gmdmg hand that all young men need at 
this tune m their life. It is therefore qmte natural that m some 
cases character and physical health are undermined and that 
students resort to drugs tonics and the false oUnremenfs of quack 
medical advertiaomonta to buoy themselves up 

81 The Hov Garfield Williams^ gives a specific example of the 
need for medical supemsion The prevalence of ‘ eyestram can 

^X>e ■N enfied by makmg a visit to a students mess at night and notic- 
ing the light by which he is rcadmg his notes and favourite cram 
books to read which oven m daylight would m many cases prove 
a great stram on the eyes. Medical opimon will also verify the fact 
that a relabvoly enormous number of Indian studento are nHmg 
dangerously imperfect glasses, purchased m a barar or no glasses 
at all where the use of glosses is imperative for health 

82 Many suggestions have been mode to us as to the way m 
which medical supervision could best be exercised When Dr R 
(X Ray* discussed this matter with ns m his oral evidence he put 
forward the suggestion of a consultative board of medical advioe. 
Dr Segard and Dr Gray* both recommended a physical educatioh 
department of the Umversity 

83 At the critical point m many a young man s life the 
knowledge that he would be expected penodically to undergo 
phymoal examination by on eiponenoed and kindly medical man 
would exert a braemg and preventive influence. Some of the 
graver kinds of physical misohief could be averted or cured 
by the wise advice of an experienced doctor whose tactful counsel 
would often be a tome to the student s power of self-controL 
Many young men m their ooD^e days would be the stronger m 
will to self restramt if th^ could open their difficulties to some 
older and trusted men whose knowledge of mediome and human 
nature would help them out of the self tortures of a morbid secrecy 
and protect r them against the deceptive remedies of plausible 
quacks 
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XII — Nanoivness of training 

84 Sucli are the j)bysical icsults whicli issue from a system of 
education that too often confines its attention to the training of the 
intellect But the intellectual tiaming, for nhicli so much else is 
sacrificed, is in itself narrow and mechanical Speaking generally, 
what strikes the obseiver is the mtellecUial sterility of the training, 
the weakness of its actual influence on the mmd, its failure to fix 
its colour deep in the natuie of those ivho receive it The student 
is not tempted to range far afield and discover his own intellectual 
bent , and rarely does he acquiie any thoroughness With little 
chance of delvmg deep in his chosen field he finds it even more 
difficult to pass beyond its bounds and gam interests in men and 
things whieh will last him through life 

86 Many of our correspondents have referred to this barren- 
ness of the student’s life hlr Patrick Geddes’- alludes to the 
“ starvation of aesthetic, practical, social and moral interests 
generally, mevitable on any diet of mere knowledge ” j\Ir Justice 
Abdur Eahrm^ confirms this opmion The educational system has 
tended to widen the gulf m the student’s mind between knowledge 
and reahty, and to give facihty m the use of words rather than to 
tram the power of ]udgmg the difierent values of the thoughts 
which the words symbolise. As one of our correspondents puts 
it — 

“ There is httle or no relation between the opinions of a great number of 
students upon many subjects and their lives They are constantly express- 
mg ideas upon hterary, philosophical and other subjects, not because they 
beheve or even understand them, but because they are the conventional ideas 
which, m their opmion, are expected Such falsity in expression must tend 
to undermme not only the student’s powers of mmd, but also his character ” 

In the same mood Mr Eabmdra Mohan Dutta^ observes that 
“ the existmg system does not keep us m touch with the reahties- 
of actual life When we come out of college we find that we 
aie as ignorant of the world before us as if we had nevdr attempted 
to understand it ” And Rai Lahtmohan Chatter] ee^ Bahadur, 
Pimcipal of the Jagannath College, complains that “ the education 
does not go deep enough for shapmg mind and character .... There 
IS very httle m his studies to awaken hvmg mterest or touch 
the deepest mstmets of a student and so call forth mental effort. 
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For example political and aomal evolution in India is the moat 
vital concern of young India but modem university studies 
have bttle beaHng on that * 

80 The student who desires to read widely and to study 
thoroughly finds eenouB obstacles m his path For one thing, 
it la very doubtful whether the necessary books will be forth 
coming Poverty usually forbids him to purchase books and 
therefore ho murt depend almost entirely on Hbranes But even 
BO far as the unrveisity courses ore concerned the college Hbranes- 
are, as a rule, madequate , and this inadequacy is even more 
marked m the case of boohs which are not directly oonn&ted 
with the prescribed course* of study But the Hbranes suob as 
they are, ore not used as fuUy or os wisely as they might be 
This 13 due portly to the absence of reading accommodation m 
the Hbranes, and partly to the lack of eipenenced advice. 

87 In fact there'ls Httle m the life of the college to stimulate 
the student s ounosity in things beyond the narrow purview of bis 
course. Except in such a case as the Jagannath College Dacca 
where good pictures (the gift of Ur Nathan) hang on^ the walls 
the lecture-rooms are usuaUy bare maps ore rarely used even 
in histonoal teaching Except in a few rare instances there has 
been Httle effort tp tempt the student from his narrow groove 
by means of exoursioiiB^ to places of histonoal and other mterestf 

88 Nor IS there much room or moentive under the present 
system for the coU^e club or society which forms a oharaotenstio 
feature of western umversihes It is a matter of considerable 
difficulty to TnH.in t.fnTi these clubs for any length of time and 
mdeed when we think over the difficuItiBS — unsuitable rooms for 
meeting, mappropnate times, the meetings having to take place 
usually at the very close- of a long college day and the lack of 
financial resources — we are surprised that some of these societies 
have the vitality which they actually possess 

The abcencse of what i» known as rtndent axrtiivhj or oka* actiyity 
at American nnlvtisitiei wntea Mr Narehdra Nath Ben Gupta ■ la keenly 
felt by many of na Theae activrtiei aerre not only to ntaDae the communitr 

* Bai Hon llrthtj ^Jfaaknnrtl Bahadur aay* i — “ Object UaDoa tra not giren map* 

an rardj oaed i Ubrarka and moaeomi are not riicm nremkaii to Uitoclcal placet ara 
not taken ; the omiwit of admlnktntiao are not explained* and Important pabUo 

Inttltatkna in tbo dtj an not riiited.'* (Qoeatfan 10.) 
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of students, but also to counteract tbe efiects of academic aloofness and ac- 
ademic mtellectuabsm "We must not forget that one imbibes a loftier 

culture from |;he tradition of the Umversity than from its lectures , and a 
healthy tradition is merely an outcome of the corporate hfe of the Umversity 
Hence it is one of the basic conditions of a healthy cultural life that there 
should be other organisations and actinties besides those that meet only 
the mtellectual demands, among the members of the Umversity and its 
constituent colleges These clubs and societies that guide the course of 
umversity life spring up by themselves under normal conditions But the 
students of Bengal have come to stake a high prenuum upon mtellect on the 
ground that a first-class career at the Umversity almost always ensures a 
bright financial prospect Thus ‘academy has stifled life’, and we have 
at the Umversity a large number of students whose only compamon is the 
text-book and whose only activity is reading ” 

89 We have discussed elsewhere the lack of personal contact 
between the teacher and his students Perhaps the most serious 
obstacle m the way of such mtunacy is the attitude of parents, 
of pubhc opmion and of some organs of the press Instead of 
assisting the teacher m his difficult and responsible task, the weight 
of opmion tends m the other direction. 

“ Parents expect too much from the school and college,” writes Dr Wall 
Mohammad,^ “ and, by trymg to shift on the teachers the whole burden of edu- 
catmg their children m manners and morals, neglect the home tra inin g Some- 
times parents even imagme that their mterests are antagonistic to the ideals 
of the college and the umversity Hostihty, latent or active, developes 
"Whenever a well-meamng teacher trifes to take an mterest m a pupil’s general 
welfare, the parents tell him to mind his own busmess, to teach according to 
the syllabus and not to bother about the character of the student ” 

90 This IS no new problem m India In a report drawn up by 

Sir Alfred Croft^ m answer to an mquiry from the Government 
of India as long ago as 1887 the foUowmg striking passage 
occurs — " 

“ But there is a further cause beyond the mcompetence or the mdifierence 
of parents It is this that m cases of insubordmation the parents or guardians 
too often side with the boys agamst their teachers If it is true (and it has 
been alleged by many Indian witnesses) that when a parent has sent his boy 
to school, he considers that he has done his whole duty by the boy and is no 
further responsible for his conduct, then the least we can expect is that he should 
support the authority of the teacher to whom he has delegated his respon- 
sibihty But this is not always found to be the case It is too commonly 
assumed that the pupil must be m the right, the school master m the wrong , 
the sympathies of the father are given to his^idle and refractory son, and 
the conduct of the teacher is denounced as tyrannical If school disciplme is 


^ General Memoranda, page 408 

"Report on the subject' of the Discipline and Moral Trainmg m Schools and 
Colleges, 1890, page 142 
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to be of BQj vahie parcnti mnit adopt a moro robost and less sentimental 
attitude in this matteir Thej ihonld consider that boji being what tbev 
are it ii much more liVclv that the teacher ia in the right that in any case 
discipline and Bubordlnatwn mnat bo moinUmed and that a boy snfiera 
senous harm by being enoouraged in ft quenUoua and sullen spirit toimds 
those to whom he owes obedience It ia of the utmost value to a bov m after 
life to bavo acquired aenslble notions on the subject of disciplme while at 
school \Vboevur he if bo will have to obey orders and to fubmit to authority 
when be grows up and he cannot loam that lesson too soon. 

01 The attitude taken by some organs m the press towards 
indisciplme and disorder m colleges is the dub]cct of unfavonrable 
comment on the port of several of onr witnesses The Committee 
on the Presidency College disturbances m IQIO alluded to the bane- 
ful influence of obviotisly injudicious discuasions m the pubho press 
whenever a cose of breach of disciplme anses m an educational 
inatitntion The harm caused m this way is mcalculable, ^ 

The outerr In the presf wntca Dr Web Mohammad • and the 
utterancd of tho laaderf when the atudenta go on striho — and strikes are so 
frequent and easy— require no comment 

SirAltred Croft,’ writing in 1838 said that the pubho jonmaJs open their 
colomns freely to the comnUints of seboolbon against tbeir teachers — a 
phenomenon which probablj firKls no ponilel in any other country in the world 
It If wull to resist tho tjTonny of authority arid its encrotchmant on the 
hlierties of the publio but H is not so vuU to denounce the exeroiu of all 
authonty as tvrannkal Schoolmastera aro not more insensible than others 
to public attacks and the knowledge that their action is hkely to be misre- 
presented and themselrcf exposed to obloquy in the nerwBpapeis, is not cal- 
culated to strengthen their bands 

Xlll — The sense of corpomtt life 

92, Separation of the teachers from the students u also to some 
extent responsible for the weakness of the sense of corporate 
obUgution in tho student community Withm the orthodox Hindu 
family corporate hfe is strong there each member learns oo-opera 
tion with gthera, the power to subordmate his own mterest to that 
of others But tho Indian student has not, as a rule foimd it easy 
to show these admirable quahtics outside bis home or to ooknow 
ledge the claims of other forms of corporate life, 

08 In school and college, tho Bengali youth should learn the 
rudiments of public spirit and the Tolue of co-Cperation with 

* Report 

* Oeiitrtl Unaoneda, pa|* 

* Report on tho ttbje^ <rf the DUdpSno and Uoral Tratnliis In School* and 
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otliers “ Wliat is especially needed,” writes Ulr Jaygopal 
Banerjee,^ “is to develope in the students a sense of that cor- 
porate responsibihty, which is now rather conspicuous by its 
absence, and the habit of bringing to bear upon their comrades 
the forces of collective opinion in matters relatmg to moral discip- 
hne ” There are few signs of a strong corporate life m'the 
Umveisity or m most of the colleges The XJmversity, the college 
and the school, divorced as they aie very largely from the tiadi- 
tions of the old Indian home as well as from the new aspirations 
that aie giowmg up aroimd, possess few features which move the 
aftections of the students or giip then minds 

94 To the University as a place of education the student is 
attached by few associations which appeal to his affectionate legard. 
At the time of his exammation, the Umveisity giants or refuses 
him a certificate oi degree Apart from this, the Umversity as such 
hardly comes mto the student’s hfe Very many of the students 
never even see the umveisity buildings from the begmnmg to the end 
of then acadeimc career hir Woidsworth^ reports to us that — 

“ in the ■amversity sense there is httle comradeship AYhat facihties 
exist are httle used The Umversity Institute, in spite of the excellent building 
and other advantages, makes httle appeal to students, and its members 
are some 400 only out of the many thousands of students m the city The 
Mushm Institute has more attraction, I beheve, for Muhammadan students ” 

95 If the Umversity has been unable to make much appeal to 
the students, many of the colleges have not Been much more success- 
ful “ Students,” writes hlr Haridas Goswamy,^ “ remam through- 
out mere mteUectual acquamtances They have httle more than 
formal busmess relations with professors and lecturers ” Mr W oids- 
worth,^ speakmg from his experience at Presidency College, contends 
that — 

“ at present there-appears to be httle corporate feehng and sohdity in 
colleges, but a fau amount m hostels , though a college hke St Paul’s is probably 
conscious of its corporate unity, bemg not overlarge, mainly residentaL 
havmg its playmg fields on the spot, and a defimte tutonal system The 
want of playmg fields, the cleavage between different races and faiths, the 
large classes, and the lack of facihties for assembhng a college as a whole 
are obstacles to the development of this feehng Even the Presidency Col- 
lege has no hall vhere the whole college can assemble for addresses or other 
functions Eecreation facihties are limited in most places, especially in 
Calcutta , those that exist are seldom used to the full ” 
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00 For the students m most western maveroties it is college 
athletics that at once strengthen and express the corporate spirit 
most oharaotenstioally, if not most fully But m Bengal, students 
are so far from regarding it a privilege to play for the college that 
thev often attach themselvca to local clubs m preference Even the 
best colleges fin^ it difficult to keep a team together d urin g the 
whole season We are told that the Presidency College team 
played several of its hockey matches last year with only seven 
or nme men Hr Zaohanah^ sums up the situation m strong 
terms — 

A man may be a member of Calcutta Umvexarty and take his degree 
vithont ever having read any books beaides hi* text and lectme notes without 
e\'er having exchanged a single word outside the class room with a cnglB 
teacher without ever having ivastcd a single moment on gamee or exert^ 
himself more viokintly than bv a gentle promenade round College Square 
tank without e^•e^ having been infected by any ill-]udged enthusiasm for 
learning and worst of all without ever having belong to a single club 
soewtv guDd or fraternity of any sort whatever that i* without having 
had any real interests in which two people could associate 

07 A casual Sssooiation m crowded class rooms for a few 
hours m the middle of the day does not constitute that corporate 
intellectual life which the terms college and university suggest 
The difficulties however aro uninense Studente of a college have 
few opportunities of social mteroouiBe with each other and pracb 
caDy none with those of another college In the first place, there 
13 no time for such mteroourse.* Lectures fill the college day 
at the end of the day it is too much to expect the vast majority 
of students to walk to the temus courts or to the playing fields 
And secondly there is often no suitable place for meeting In 
many of the colleges there are no rooms m which the studenta can 
congregate and enjoy sooial intercourse. In one of the Calcutta 
colleges, where the number of students amounts to about 1 BOO the 
feachmg has to be organised m shifts, like a factory 

08 A fact which shows the thmnees of college loyalty and 
partly explains it, is the readmeae with which students desert 
one college for another Many a boy who has passed the 
matriculation apphea to half a dozen Calcutta colleges for ad 
mission If his addrees^ are rejected he falls back on a college 
in tbe mufoBsal Many of the mu&ssal colleges accordingly begin 
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tlieir term about a week aftei those in Calcutta , and their clientele 
consists to some extent of disaxipomted students who can have no 
great pride in the college, not of then choice, but of their fate After 
the intermediate examination, there is another exodus to the 
metropolis , and most mufassal colleges have comparatively small 
degree classes The student ivho has failed often wanders forth 
in search of a new college to which he may attach himself It is 
no uncommon thmg for a student to be a member of three or four 
colleges, one after the other, before he takes his M A Feu of the 
colleges have evoked any of the permanent loyalty which in England 
sends generation after generation of the members of a family to 
the same pubhc school and the same college at Oxford or 
Cambridge 

99 But there are signs of a coming change vSt Paul's College 
has set before itself ideals of corporate life which are bemg fulfilled 
The hostels, though things of yesterday, are doing good “ The 
Eden Hmdu Hostel,” says Mr Wordsworth,^ ” has a definite or> 
gamsation, with wards Loyalty to the ward is strong and forms 
the basis of a vigorous social hfe and of athletic mterests Here 
IS to be found the nearest approach to the esj^nt de coi'ps of 
Enghsh schools and colleges Despite certam disqmetmg reve- 
lations of the past two years, I consider this hostel (and others where 
supervision is good) a valuable element in the educational life of 
the city ” 

100 This dawn of a corporate sense is begiiming to assume a 
wider significance 

“ It IS a good sign of the times,” writes Dr Brajendranath Seal/ “ that 
the college student in Bengal is feeling more and more the call of social ser\ace, 
the glow of national hopes, and the urge of national ambition m every field — 
social, economic, political and religions ” 

XIV — Joylessness of student hfe. 

101 These very years of student hfe to which, rn other parts 
of the world, men usually look back as some of the happiest m their 
hves, are too often in the case of the Bengah student a time of 
uniemittmg drudgery and anxiety By force of circumstances he 
is a man before his time, and one with a definite but deplorably 
narrow arm, a degree. “ The college atmosphere,” writes Mr. 
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PatncL Geddea,^ ifl too mnoli exhaled from solitary drudgeries 
and these in perpetual anxiety and fear — fear alike of approaching 
eiammationa and of future useleasneaa 

102 The chief cause of the student a load of anxiety is poverty 
Ur Khudi Ram Bose* says that the overwhelming majority of 
college students arosopoverty-stncken that they have to live on less 
than a subsistence ration with remote relations or with fellow villa 
gets or with employers whom they serve m the capacity of family 
tutors The 'Rev WES Holland^ epeaks in not less 
despondent terms The poverty of these olassea is mtense It is 
the determining factor of higher education in Bengal a poverty 
of which every pnncupol has heart-breaking evidence Ur P 0 
Mahalanobis^ gives a more specific statement From my own ex 
penence as a student of the Presidency College (1908 IS) I would 
say that more than half of our students find it very difficult to 
moke both ends meet and I should put down a fifth to be actually 
living below the poverty Ime The extent of this poverty however 
18 difficult to dotermino Many of our correspondents who sr© best 
fitted to judgo m the matter have told ns that the very poor 
student is apt to keep his troubles end his anxieties to himself and 
IS reluctant to receive assistance from others But there is one 
fact which demonstrates the existence of poverty among students 
Mony a student m Bengal has perforce to spend his monungB and 
evennigs — perhaps both — during term time in coaching school boys 
m order to meet his college expenses 

103 The dmdgery of a student’s life is desenbed in a pamphlet 
written in 1910 by the Rev Garfield WiUiams * 

Here u a picture of the actual life of the Calcutta Umveuity rtudent 
Ho up about BIX o clock m the tnonung and immediately he haa dr ce eed 
(whidi ifl not a very lon^ process) he rtarts work. From seven to ten, li you 
TO into his me** you will see him grinding away at ha note* or his text- 
book under the most amaxing conditions for work. He is usually stretched 
out upon hlB bed or aitting on the aide of it The room m which he works 
18 almoat always ahared with some other occupant usually with two or three 
or even more occupante mostly engaged m the same task as himself if they 
are students Often there are two or three of them reading aloud or repeating 
audibly to themselves At ten o clock the boy gets some food, and then goes ^ 
oS to his college for about five hours of lecturec. A little after three in the 
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afternoon lie comes home to Ins mess, njul l)ct\\een three anl fi\e is usually 
to he found lounging about Ins room dead tired, hut often engaged in animated 
discussion with his room-mates or devouring the newspaper, which is his only 
form of recreation and his onh hit of excitement At five o clorlc he will go 
out for a short stroll down College Street or round College Square This 
IS his one piece of exercise, if such }(m call it At dusk he leturiH to his ill- 
lighted stuffy room, and conlimies to work, with the exception of a short 
interwal for his evening meal, until he goes to bed, the hour of going to bed 
dcpenlmg upon the proximity of the cxamiinlion During the last three 
weeks before au examination it is usualK in the small hours of the 
moining ” 

104 Siinoundcd us he is by manifold anxieties and liouscd 
under dreary conditions, the student tends to become moody, 
depressed and absorbed in liimsclf and lus piospccts lie needs 
therefore, more than other students of flic same age. iccrcation 
and drversion He has few* mterc-.ts to take him out of liimself 
and give him points of contact with otliermen lie larcly has any 
hobbies , possibly because hobbies arc expensive both m time and 
money. Too often he has no older and experienced man to turn 
to for guidance through these years of anxiety and depression 

lOo It IS not surprising therefore if in moments of despon- 
dency he falls a victim to uncontrollable excitement, sometimes 
of the most serious and violent nature It is at such periods 
of life that young men of all races need phvsical exercise and 
recreation, but these are not readily available to the Bengali 
student 


— The wealenmg of oldci lestiamU 

106 One of the questions which w^e addressed to oiu correspond- 
ents asked whether m therr judgment the condrtrous under whrch 
students hve m Calcutta and elsewhere m Bengal are such as to 
undermme tradrtronal morahty and to weaken family ties On no 
pomt have we received more thoughtful answers The sirbstance 
of these we shall now^ summarise, keeping m mmd (hive most of 
our correspondents) the exceptional difficulty of dealmg with a 
subject so many-sided and elusix’^e 

107 SirP S Sivaswamy Ary er^ “ doubts whether the complaints 
about the under rmning of the morality of the students are not 
very much exaggerated.” I\Ir P 0 Mahalanobis^ warns us 
that “ m this land of strong social prejudices and conservative 
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■tendenciefl it ifl easy to become tmduly alarmed at tbe Bobemian 
character which ofiects more or leas the average student life every 
where ” In present carcnmBtancea the widest diversity of opmion 
and practice is both natural and mevitable , and general state- 
ments can only be made with the utmost caution 

108 The divergence of opmion diaolosed m the evidence which 
we have received is due we believe to the varying pomts of view 
from which our oorrespondents have regarded the situation Some 
of them are apprehensive of the unknown dangers of the future 
and regard with an alarm whioh la not altogether unjustified, 
the inflow of new ideas from the West as being dissolvent of the 
traditional customs and morahty of the country These ooi 
respondents cling tenaciously to the past and view with disfavour 
the acceptance of a new outlook by the studenta Others again 
more oonaoious of the benefits whioh western civilisation has already 
conferred on India m bringing her into contact with the r^ of 
the world and m arousmg the public oonsmenoe against undoubted 
social evils ore eagerly responsive to the new ideals and svm 
pathetically sensitivo to the new atniosphere which is being created 
by western thought 

109 Whether gladly or reluctantly our conespondentB for the 
most part are agreed that the old order has been seriously shaken^ 
and that tbe mental and moral outlook of the educated classes of 
Bengal is undergoing a transformation But this transformation 
has not been by any means as sudden as some would lead us to 
believe Its beginnings may be traced well back mto the last 
century In answer to an inquiry by the Government of India 
m 1887 * the Government of Bengal recorded the opmion that 

the virtuee of obedience to lawful authontv of discipline, and 
of respect for others have deolmed among the educated classes of 
India. This evil has grown to an extent which is said 

to disturb visibly the happiness of domestic life and any measures 
calculated to reduce its dimeusionfl or even to check its growth 
would be of the greatest advantage and most welcome to the com 
munityr' In fonmng this opmion the Government of Bengal was 
fortified by the experience of men well qualified to speak on the 

^ B«e Qneatkm* 17 uid 16 poMm 
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subject The British Indian Association/ for example, ‘‘ noticed, 
with much concern that there is in our boys and young men a 
growing decadence of respect for age and authority Such tenden- 
cies are calculated to produce disastrous consequences, and it is- 
highly desirable that measures should be taken to curb them 
Blaulvi Abdul QuaSim Mohammad -Numl Alum Sahib^ of the- 
Calcutta Madrassah felt that “ the general extension of secular 
education m India had resulted in tendencies unfavourable to the 
disciphne but favourable to irreverence m the iismg generation, 
and thought that these evils created the greatest anxiety among; 
the elders of the community ” 

110 Sk Alfred Cioft,^ Director of Public Instruction, gave hi&— 
views m a long and valuable memorandum from which we quot& 
the following extract — 

“ The alleged relaxation of the restraints of family hfe and social order 
IS ascribed to the fact that each generation is advancmg mteUectuaUy beyond 
its predecessor, so that the younger men view with contmually increasing 
impatience the habits, ideas, and traditions of their elders It is easy to see- 
how a spmt of this kmd, so far as it has taken hold of-the young, spreads- 
from the home circle outwards, and excites""a general feehng of resentment 
agamst restraint and of dislike for authority Parents complam on all 

hands that boys are gettmg beyond their control They yield to, or are 
powerless over, their sons, and they wish to transfer their responsibihty to 
the school masters Nevertheless, the remedy hes -with them and m no other 
hands In no commumty can the home tra inin g of the young be neglected 
without serious danger Parental control is hardly less necessary to the order 
and stabihty of society than the authontj' of the magistrate, but it canuo>t 
be mamtamed or restored by any external measures So far as the evil exists, 
Hindu society must work out its own cure Disrespect and insubordmatiort 
in the family circle , the boy patriot deplonng the woes and discussmg 
the regeneration of his country, instead of attendmg to his lessons — ^these 
are spectacles which all right-mmded parents deplore, and which the exer- 
cise of their authority can alone remove ” 

111 hir. C Macnagbtan/ Prmcipal of the Rajkumar College, 
Rajkot, who was one of the most thoughtful observers of those 
days, said that — 

“ there is no doubt of the evil, a shallow and conceited inconvemence 
m educated Indian youths , and it seems, I think, to be generally agreed that ' 
the evil has been intensified by, if it does not owe its origin to, the system of 
Government education m India I should say that some of my Indian friends,, 
for whose judgment I have the greatest respect, consider this unsatisfactory 
state of things to be the inevitable and natural efiect of the transitional stage 

, ^ Eoport on the Subject of the Disciphne and Moral Training m SchocJs and Colleges, 
1890 
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throu^ which this cotintry is passing and they think that the evil must grow 
TTorto before it can be better 

112 Tho Bengal Government in ft letter (February 20th, 1889) 
dealing with the same rabject eaid — 

The alteration obwrved In tho Hindu character is the remit of a power 
working at greater depths than tho disciplmo of tho clasi^room — the power 
of scientific truth and logical niothoda brought home to a society which 
had prcvjouBly been dominated by traditions of a very difierent order Thesa 
tiaditions nccctearfly fall before tho anpenor forces arranged on the other 
Bide and with these comet down tho inpenrtnicture much of which it Is de- 
sirable to preserve 

113 During the last thirty yeora, the movement has gathered 

momentum The family unit la fast giving place to the mdividuol 
so far as the student la concerned Brothers live mdependentlv 
of each' other writes Sir Eamknshnft Bhnndarkar ' and m 
dome coses sons of thou poronta '* Mr Handoe Bhattaoharyya* 
says that ‘ students living far away from home soon become 
acenstomod to hostel and mess life- and many do not 
go home unless the hostel is absolutely closed New ideas 

are poured into tboir heads says Mr Poahupatinath Bhastn ^ 
^ tho wrong side of tho now western civilisatiOD presents itself 

to them and gradually they begin to dislike their jungly villages 
and old associations- 

114 We have been impressed by another aapeot of this mde- 
pendence- The student as o rule and not the parent, mokea the 
necessary arrangements for bis adnaission to ooUege Many a 
student wanders about at the beginning of term from college to 
college and pleads for admission to the head clerk* or one of hia 
Bubordmates and when the doors of all the Calcutta colleges are 
closed against h^TTl he continues his wanderings round the several 
mufassol centres until ho gams admission to a college 

IIB But on this point also we should beware of exaggeration 
Students as a rule spend four months of the year- with their fami- 
lies at home and the majority find no great difficulty m adapting 
themselves to the old conditions Student life in Calcutta 
and the other collegiate centres need not be very remote from home- 
traditaons ah students from the same village and distnot often club 

* QoMtkn 17 

’ “ The Ifantted aooofnmodatkm In eoBfgwi tod tbe Urge munbw ol ippUetnti for 
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together— a point \\liic]i is cmiilinsisecl by Dr. Brojcndranath 
SeaD : — 

“ Fortunately, the student coming from Ins \illiigc <o the centre of his 
district or to the capital cit}, dors not ordinanh losr Ins moorings He 
associates \Mth otheis fiom Ins own district, or others from his own com- 
munity, and as the Indian standard of moralite is n ( ommunal one, the c\e of 
the fellow -Mllagcr or the fellow-cnstc man is to him, in Ins unsophisticatfcl 
state, a remmeier and ^ouchcr of tlic communal conscniico 

IIG. The students as a class are impicgnalcd with the new 
ideas The pioblem of university education in India is not merely 
•one of rapidly mcieasing numbers and the consequent diflicultics 
in organisation , it is complicated by the fact that these increasing 
numbers arc affected by new customs and habits which are at 
variance with the old-time traditions of Indian society. It is 
likely that this movement will not only --pread in volume but 
increase m intensity. 

117 Many of our correspondents deplore these changes. Mr 
Manmathanath Bancrji,^ for example, feels that “ the yoimg 
inexperienced students coming fresh from their homes in the 
mufassal are thrown headlong into the whirl25ool of Calcutta life 
with its many temptations and dangers The hostels and messes 
. . . are poor substitutes foi the homes which they leave behind. 
Bemoved from all parental authority, they find themselves m an 
atmosphere where they are at liberty to do what they please ” 
The Rev T E T. Shoie^ thinks that the conditions under 
which many students live in Calcutta and Dacca are prejudicial 
■to their character and morals 

“ This,” he WTites, “ is the natural result of withdrawing a boy from the 
lestraints, such as they are, of home hfe and of a social umt suflBciently hmitcd 
for the doings of every individual to he matters of general Icnoivledge and 
•comment, and of plungmg him into the unhealthy atmosphere of a large town 
where his daily domgs are a matter of little or no concern to anyone ” 

118. Mr Amvika Charan Mazumdar^ deplores the decay of the 
traditional virtues — “ Want of proper guidance, coupled with 
absolute freedom of action m immature years, presents a serious 
obstacle to the cultivation of most of those virtues which are the 
mam characteristics of Aryan culture and civilisation. Eannly 
ties are easily broken ofi, and a spirit of selfishness and egotism 
3s too early implanted in the student’s nature to be easdy.. 
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cnicUcatcd in after life ” lit Mobini Mohan Bhattacharjeo^ 
laments the decay of religious faith Wo miss in the students of 
Bengal oil that is to bo traced to the influence of religion — the 
for\our of faith the glow of dovotion, the cheerfulness of spirit 
of hope If famii) ties have not been altogether undermined 
the) Imvo at least been slackened and tcmbly shaken ’ And 
Sir John WoodrofTo* argues thit the whole course of educa- 
tion 18 to Ignore traditional mornlit) and thus lease it the cosier 
pro) of sectarian attack and secular scepticism ’ 

HO Others of our correspondents however suffer few pangs 
of regret at the weakening of the old traditions and wcloomo the 
present changes m societj ns bnnging in their tram a now sense 
of indmdunlitv nud freedom 

Wwtem rJncatlon writM Mr llframlachandra SlaHm * has pro 
daci»d »Twl raurt prodoce a chance In the ideas and sentiments of those who 
come nnder ill influenci In nisn\ respects It is deeidedh » ebsn;;® for the 
better If the democratic spirit which now preraiU *11 over the world— not 
in practical life alone bat abo in literature — has Borootitn«i manifeated itself 
among our aludenta in an undesirable form it ought to be noted that this is 
not confined to uoiverBitv atudenta. It has aflected those also who are ont 
aide the pale of the Uou'ereitv and if tbemonlitv of vouag men hnng m 
large towns as student! were compared with that of young men living an idle 
life in rillagea I Iwiteve it would be found that the former as a olaia are 
moralK superior to the latter 

120 Two correspondents Mr ITnraknnta Bose' nud Dr Nores 
Chandra Sen Gupta*, write m almost identical terms The 
liberalising jnflnonco of western education says the former 
‘ ma) lead our jouths to break awnj from the trammels of tradi 
tions but this should bo regarded rather as a sign of health than 
of disease.’ Some change is inevitable writes the latter os 
any system of sound education must needs dovclopc a certain amount 
of individualit) and freedom of thought in Btudonts while trndi 
tional morality largcl} rests upon the stiflmg of such mdividuahty 
Dr Tc] Bahadur Sapru* goes further m regrottmg that the 
students are still subjected too much to the cramping influences 
of family life and wntes ai follows — 

1 do not thbik it ia correct to aar that family ties have been undenmned 
On the contrary what baa aometimc* impreaaed me la that atodent* subor 
dinate too much their Individual tastcf end meUnation* to the will of the 
family The hold of the family in India over the individual la far atronger than 


> Qatttioa 17 
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outsiders icalise. To a certain extent it is desiralile iliat it should be so 
Carried to an excess it retards tlie "rowtli of the indi\idiial 

121 A thud view is expicsscd by .some of the most thoughtful 
and lespeeted of oiii conespondents TJiese icgard tlie chnngcs as 
inevitable and as being largely foi the betiei, }ettliey icgrct 
either the suddenness and x’lolcncc of the tinnsition or the 
destruetion of valuable factois m the old scheme of things Dr 
Diajendianath Seald uhilc admitting that ‘‘the Indian thrixcs 
best 111 home suiroundmgs and docs not bcai transplanting very 
x\ell,” adds that “the parental home is no longer ax'ailablc 
-to the laige ma]oiity of students, and . .. . it is well that 
it should be so , the growing youth should be u caned from 
his home, provided the process does not anest or rum his 
gioivth ” 


122 In harmony with this xnew are those expressed by two 
•other cor-respondents somewhat similar in their bravery of spirit, 
in their regret for the jiassing away of old times, and in their realisa- 
i}iou that the present evils are not necessarily permanent but the 
inevitable products of an era of transition 

“ To a ceitain extent,” writes Mnliainahopaclhyayn Praniathanath 
Tarkabliushaiia, Professor m the Sanskrit College,^ “ these circumstances 
are unavoidable, for the times that we arc passing through are transitional 
times and the minds of the guardians as well ns the vnrds of the Unnersity 
are unsettled The moral ideas of the Indian races are not in a staoic, 
stereotyped condition but they are m a process of evolution consequent upon 
the impact of the ^Yest and the East This m itself is not unhealth}*, although 
for the time being crudities arc seen to lesult Implicit faith in the existence 
and immorta ity of the soul, unquestioning acceptance of the letter of the 
Shastras, and a conception of the present life as one m a series and a 
preparation for the next — these were the most marked features of our tradi- 
tional morality For the present, however, it is ]osthng with ideas imported 
from the West, such as the supreme xmlue of the service of humanity (which 
for the individual is limited to this life), the exaggerated importance attached 
to the individual and the universality of a material criteiiou In intellec- 
tual matters the age is distinguished by its tendency to the revaluation of 
accepted values or, in other words, to cnticism Not even the most orthodox 
would reasonably condemn such ideas in ioto , the need of them, for the 
intellectual liberation of the Indian bram, is realised by all But the unsetthng 
efiect of this transitional morality — of this mechamcal juxtaposition, not 
reconciliation, of the two — ^ould be checked as far as possible in the period 
of growth and training The student ought to conform m these matters 


* Qaestion 17. 
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to »ocml ustgcfl end belrtfa, and mnct not move ftat«r than society at 
large 

123 In tho reply with whioh ho hoa favoured na Mr Eomendra 
Sunder Tnvcdi ^ Trincipal, Ripon College Calouttu, describes the 
dJnivoraity of Calcutta os altogether a foreign plant imported 
into thia country belonging to a typo that flourished in foreign 
soil " , and feels that ‘ the now ^stom was introduced m almost 
' complete defiance of the oxistmg social order regulotmg the 
everyday life of an ancient people, that it was a temporary 
device necessitated by a sudden demand and a sudden emer- 
gency Ho pleads earnestly that eaoh race and each people 
may bo allowed to have ita own way m the pursuit, the acquire- 
ment and tho advancement of knowledge, m accordance with 
its special mstincts, special aptitudes and special character 
istics Though ho docs not think it cither practicable or 
desirable to build anew on entirely now foundations he makes 
an earnest appeal thot ‘ two sots of ideals with oorrespondmg 
methods of their realisation — a sot of ideals and methods mdigen 
ousto the soil and a second set imported from abroad — should be 
placed side by side and a coifiparative study be made of them m 
their relation to existing conditions and tho engenoiea of the 
present situation ’ We shall try to answer this appeal in the 
second port of our report 


XYI — character of the student 
134 Suoh and so contrasted are tho opmions held by onr 
correspondents m regard to tho change that is spreading over 
student life Wo must next attempt some description of its efieot 
on tho character of the student A considerable number of witnesses 
regard the Bengali student as a very good specimen of his class 
Bit J C Bose* thmka that ** Bengali students have sufiered 
from misrepresentation perhaps unmtentional I am m a position 
to state that they m no way sufier by companson with their 
brethren of the West I find that they are highly susceptible to 
good mfluanoca and are promptly responsive to any appeal to 


( 1 G«senl Usnonndi, page S03. 
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their idealism.” Sir Asutosli Chaudhiu,!^ is even more apprecia- 
tive — 

o* 

“ Our students as a class are intelligent, moral and afiectionate They are 
dutiful and have great love for their people, and patriotism has become a 
rehgion mth them I cannot think of a better class or one deservmg better 
encouragement They are responsive to kmd treatment Closer attention _ 
to their requirements would imdoubtedly create m them a strong corporate 
life and make them more virile They are splendid as a class ” 

125 The Bengali student, as a rule, is mdustnous, courteous 
and law-abiding He cheerfully makes great sacrifices for his 
family, ]ust as the famijy does for him " He is very ready ta 
help others, particularly of his own social group, m time of need 
he IS an admirable nurse m cases of illness , and in many cases 
the more well-to-do students of a college subscribe towards the 
expenses of the poorer students In class the Bengali student is 
generally well-behaved , and in the Indian school and college , 
some of the minor worries which confront the teacher m other 
countries are noticeably absent These observations are confirmed 
by the experience of two important colleges in Bengal Dr Watt^ 
and his colleagues at the Scottish Churches College state that they 
“ have httle difficulty m'the matter of discipline ” The staff of 
Serampore CoUege^ “ have experienced little or no difficulty m 
mamtaming the necessary disciphne among the students ” 

126 But while the student is, as a rule, obedient to laws and 
regulations, his obedience appears to be passive rather than 
active He does not wish to create trouble but, on the other 
hand, he rarely realises his essential oneness with the college , 
his loyalty to it, his co-operation in its life and disciplme, is 
not active enough , his a^achment to the college is not sufficiently 
deep to stand a sudden violent strain A more vernal offence 
which sprmgs from his temperament is that in many small points 
of disciplme he is apt to be casual , and that the school boy 
and student alike lay no great store by punctuahty , and have 
few qualms about breaking engagements without notice 

127 Much rqore serious is the lack of respect to elders and 
teachers which is attributed to some students by various corre- 
spondents Sir Kamkrishna Bhandarkar^ says that “ a great 
many students . . , show a notable want of respect for elderly 
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and ommont men in society ’ It S 8 Baner^ee^ contends that 
the mingling of students m oollogea and hostels has created a sense 
of equality which is reflected m the attitude of students towards 
their ciders and teachers India however is not alone among 
countnes m the world m this cipotienoe. The first wave of the 
cntioal and democratic spint usually results in a certain self 
aasertivo rudeness which time and a nper judgment mellow down 
to its proper proportions. 

128 Grave disorders both moral and pohtical are not nnknown 
but these ovila are not by any moans general AVith regard to 
the first a certam proportion of students are not free from sexual 
mdulgcnco and vice nor from the unhappy physical diseases that 
attend such excesses. TJnsnpervised remote from any pubho 
opimon for which they core hving amid the vile temptations of this 
great city, moral slupwrook is grievously oommon wntes the 
Rev WES Holland with reference to students hvmg m 
Coloutta 

120 The cxistoDCo m the student class of the unhalanoed and 
fanatical spint that loads to political enmo and anarchy is better 
known The committee which inquired mto the recent troubles 
m the Presidency College assorts that no evidence le needed in 
proof of tho imdoubtod fact that revolutionary propagandists 
have with considorahlo success earned on their work among students 
and have from tune to time brought mto their camp disafiected 
youths of even oonsidorablo ability • It is m the aohoola that 
tho trouble usually Ix^ms There were 657 boycott and picketing 
cases between 1900-09 m Eastern Bengal and Assam m the 
great majority of these probably 76 per cent sohool boys and 
teachers were concerned The evidence collected by the Bengal 
District Administration Committee* mdicates that the umversity 
Tngip among tho soditionists wore nearly all university failures 
Tho Sedition Committee m their recently issued report state 
that ' the revolutionary associations have spared no pains to 
aeonre recruitfl from schools and colleges * 
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130 Our evidence on this point has been gathered from pub- 
lished records As the matter was bemg considered at the "time ^ 
by a special committee, A we had no occasion to make it a subject 
of special investigation, though we have kept the problem con- 
stantly in mind because it has many bearmgs upon our enquiry 
Furtheimoie, as in the judgment of many competent observers 
crime and anarchy are helped and fostered in neurotic or un- 
balanced minds by some of the existmg conditions of student life, 
it IS clearly our duty to reckon it one of the factors of the pie- / 
sent situation and to suggest such a transfoimatipn of these 
conditions as will place students during their academic -career 
more effectually beyond the reach of unfair and dangerous 
temptations 

131 Alarming, in one aspect, are the student strikes which 
have been frequent in recent yeais We regard them as the more 
sigmficant because collective and as reveahng the absence of any 
real college loyalty on the part of the students Strikes of this 
sort would be impossible where the students- realise themselves 
to be an mtegial part of the college Even the most influential 
students seem to be lackmg in this feehng The evidence taken in 
1916 by the Committee which mvestigated the troubles at the 
Presidency College ‘‘ clearly shows that some at any rate of the 
members of the Students’ Consultative Committee entirely failed 
m their duty on the occasion of the strike in January They had 
been elected as representative students and occupied a position of 
some trust and lesponsibihty , yet they neglected to assist the 
prmcipal in his endeavours to deal effectrvely with the strike 
There is also good reason to hold that some of the members 
deliberately misrepresented the attitude of the prmcipal at .that 
time and ^ thereby rendered more difficult the settlement of the 
strike 

132 In order to appreciate the significance of strikes we have 
to remember two things In the first place, they are not altogether 
a new phenomenon begotten of the pohtical excitement of the 
last few years Secondly, they have usually been rmpremeditated. 
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As early as 'l884 there ^ero strikes in Bengal and Madras and 
Sir AJfrcd Croft ^ writing at that time said that — 

tb«y aw not the oatcomo of sullen discontent of brooding over a long 
senes of gnevanccs that culmlntto at length m a piece of unendnmble tyranny 
Isothing of that land fi\*o minutes before tho attack, profefisors and studemta 
wew oa the most cordial terma, WTiat npseta them is the notion of an 
insult to their clow — the belief that they arc not receiving the consideration 
doe to their position os gentlemen At that idea hoirover ih-foiinded and 
iHosorj It mar bo a sudden apint of wrath seems to taLe violent posseasion 
of them and to deprive them of aoU-control * 

133 Aloro rocent oxpanonco is in tho mam m accord with 
Sir AJfrcd Croft a impressions Bat stndent strikes have become 
moro frequent and in some colleges there seems to be a nuoleus 
of disaffected students who take command on these occasions 
and mcito their follows to organised action The Committee 
which mveatigatod troubles at Presidency OoDege m 1910 wrote 
that — 

tho e\*denc« proves concJasiroly tho prcacnco in tho college and m the 
collegiate hostel of a number of turbulent youths who aw evidently able to 
maho their presence felt whenever tboie is an occasion caloulated to excite 
tho students to an outbreak apnnst authority * 

1S4 Tho mischief is nob oonfined to those colleges alone where 
Eoiopean teachers and Indian students come mto contact strikes 
have occurred m colleges under pnvato manogement as well 
Kovortholess it woQld be strange if the racial and pobtioal element 
did not enter as a predisposing and oggravatmg factor m the 
situation As Mr Hondos Bhattaoharyya'* puts it the atudents 
have learnt to scrutinise every word and aot of their European 
professors 

XVII — Religious iraimng and observance 
136 Am important element m traditional morality consists 
m tho rehgiouB observances and behefs m which Hindu and 
Muflhm boys are brought up m their homes Separation from 
homo at an early age has m many cases, led them to neglect tho 
observances of rebgion which used to form so large a part of 
thoir daily lives 


^ RefeDlng to an ootfareak at the Prwfdfmrr OoUeqe Caloctta, In ISSl, 
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136 Away fiom liis home, the student finds ]t all the more 
difficult to resist the ciitical and destructive tendencies of modem 
thought with which he comes into contact at college The super- 
ficiahty of his training veiy often leaves him stranded at this 
rather negative stage without enabling him to fight his oivn way 
beyond it The nariow and external system of education rarely^ 
gives him that intellectual and moral courage which faces all the 
facts, and at length issues in a positive and considered faith 
In such a situation as the present it v ould be vain to expect 
bhnd acceptance of an old tradition The better, indeed the only, 
way IS to give the student such a training and outloolc as will enable 
him to fight his doubts and to gather strength vTth which to 
face the spectres of the mind, to slay them and thus at length to 
rest m a faith which by his effort he has made his own This 
faith may still be the old faith, but if hnll be the old faith defimtely 
appropriated by his heart and mind, and will thus be more truly 
than before his own _ - 

137 The general lack of rehgious teaching is noted with regret 
by many of our correspondents, Hmdu and Musalman 
Bra]alal Chakravarbi,^ the foimdei of the Daulatpur Hindu Acad- - 
emy, says that “ aU our university work is bound to fail 
unless we can set up the ideal of religion which, however, has 
all this time been left severely alone Maulvi Abdul Aziz^ 
urges that “ formation of character requires a deep and implicit 
faith m rehgious prmciples ” Sir Gooroo Dass Banerjee^ refers 
to the “ gradual weakenmg of rehgious faith and spiritual culture, 
resultmg from the httachmg of undue importance to material 
science, and to secular intellectual culture, and from the utter 
neglect of rehgious and moral education ” 

138 There are some signs of an mcreasmg desue that (without 
infrmgmg upon hberty of conscience) schools and colleges should 
do more in the way of givmg to their students opportunities 
for rehgious training and obserwance And the encouragement 
of rehgious observance m Some hostels, where the conditions make' 
such an arrangement possible, has been found advantageous hot 
only to mdividual students but to the corporate hfe of the society 
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130 Those oflpipationfl of human natuxo which ore most deeply 
satisfied by a steadfast and notivo religious faith have m the case 
of many students, sought fulfilment in devotion to the cause of 
the nation In so far as this devotion represents loyalty to a 
dismtercstcd ideal and o^nnc€3 an eagerness for personal service 
and ancnfice no one would withhold respect or even admiration 
from those actuated by suoh motives, which mdeed m them nobler 
manifestations are wholly consonant with deep robgious conviction 
But os wo have seen there are matances m which the appeal to 
religion has been used for unworthy ends 

140 Unfortunately the healthy vigour of judgment and the 
sanity of mmd which would guard the student agamst such 
temptations arc not imparted by an education so mechanical 
and shallow as that now received by many students m BengaL 
An cdncation which strikes deeper into character and gives fuller 
insight into tho complex reabties of life and duty is needed to pro' 
toot boys ond young men agamst morbid soU-delnsion ond to mstal 
that steadinofls of moral and mtelleotnal discernment whioh they 
need m order to distinguish between false potnotism ond true 
In any event many of thorn will not win their way to serenity 
o^mind without agony of thought endlong self -discipline But 
a sound education can do much to help them, eepecaaUy those 
who by reason of their station m life must be exposed to the subtler 
influences of the phUoSophiea ond pohtioal ambitions of the age 
Education, for many reasons they desire eagerly and nghtly 
claim But it is only a good education (and they deeerve no less) 
uhich along with tho more scnrohing disciplme of experience 
can guard the rehgious instmot from tho corrosion of moral scep- 
ticiam and guide tho spmt of service to noble and fnutfnl ends 

141 The dopressmg end often squalid surroundingB of student 
life m Bengal are unworthy of umveraity education The general 
discontent with existing conditions is a sign of a larger and 
more gonorous idea of what education should be and ought to 
give To improve the environment of the student s hfe is an 
essential port of any scheme of university refonru Leave the 
environment os it is and almost any other reform however 
salutary would for many of the students be wasted Change 
the environment and reforms in the courses and methods of tftndy 
will be doubly efficacious 



CHAPTER XX 


The site of the UxmiRsiTY. 

1 It lias several times been suggested that it vould be desir- 
able to remove tbe Umveisity and its colleges outside Calcutta^ 
either to tbe suburbs or to a locality even far more remote The 
chief objects of the proposal are the expansion of the activities of 
the Umversity by profusion of more spacious accommodation than 
Is possible in the centre of Calcutta, the improvement of the con- 
ditions, physical, moral and mtellectual, under which the students 
work, and the promotion of corporate '^ife by the concentration of 
the umveisity work m a university domain 

2 The distributior^of the umveisity institutions in Calcutta and 
of the other great educational mstitutions of the city is shovm on 
the map m this volume It wiU be seen that most of the umversity 
institutions have been estabhshed within a radius of one mile of 
College Square — ^the result partly of design, partly of accident 
The mstitutions m what may be called the central group aie the 
Umversity and the Senate House, the Umversity Library, the Law 
CoUege and Umversity Press, Piesidency College, the Calcutta 
]\Iedical College, the Sanskrit College, the Hare Training College 
and School all close together in College Street, one section of the 
mam thoroughfare which runs north and south through the city 

3 The situation is central and convement of access for the city 
as a whole ; it hes directly between the two chief railway stations — 
Sealdah less than imle to the east and Howiah 1|- miles to the west — 
and close to the mam road which runs t6 the smgle bridge (at Howrah) 
across the Hooghly , it is easy of access to the western suburbs, as 
well as to the northern It hes about a mile X X E m a straight 
Ime from the X E corner of the Maidan, which is accessible by 
tram , it is more difficult of access from the residential suburbs to 
the east of the Maidan, and to the south at Alipore "Withm a mde 
radius of the Senate House are the Bethiine College, Scottish Churches 
College, Yidyasagar College, City College, Umversity College of 
Science, Six J C Bose’s Research Institute, St Paul’s Cathedral 
hlisfion College (CMS), Ripon College, Bangabasi College,lHie 
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Indian Association for the Cultivation of Science and the Campbell 
Hospital and Sledical School Slightly beyond the mile radius 
are the Central College the Madiossah the Imperial Library and 
the Indiai Jtluseum Further aTvny in South Calcutta, are St 
5a\uer s College (l£ miles) Ijoreto House (l£ miles) the 
Diocesan Training Collie (2J nnles), the South Suburban College 
(3l miles) the Palit House Laboiatonca (3J miles) and Bibpur 
Civil Engmecnng CoUcgo (4 miles) The distances stated are mea 
surod m a straight lino , the actual travcUmg distance la greater and 
it 18 mcrcased by the approximately rectangular plan of the Calcutta 
streets The actual distance by road to Sibpur for instance is 
Cj miles. ^ 

4 It mil bo seen that relatively few of tho existing institu 
tions are at such a distance from the central group as to moke 
mter-coUegiato relations and co-operation difficult or impossihle 
but that further concentration nonld have great advantages Such 
concentration might conceivably bo effected m three ways (1) by 
removing some of tho more distant university institutions to a 
position nearer College Square,' (2) by removing the Umvursity 
as a whole to a suburban site near Calcutta (3) by removmg it as 
a whole to some more distant locabty Two of the qnestionfr— 
numbers 3 and 21 — circulated by the Commiflaaon dealt with this 
problem Tho numerous answers show that this matter has been 
carefully considered by many of our correspondents all three 
plans have been advocated but the answers show irrevocable 
•differences of yiow and even of purpose 

5 Question 3 refers to tho resources available m Calcutta for 
the formation of a great centre of learning which the removal of 
tho TJmversity might render of less sorvioe to the student The 
answers bear testimony to the many admirable Lterary and soien 
tiflo institutions of Calcutta The chief of them are enumerated m 
tho foUowmg reply by Sir Qooroo Dasa Banerjee* — 

The rttoxirccs that exist in and near Oakntta for the fomiation of a 
great centre of learning are the Asiatio Society of Bengal the Bangiya Sahitya ^ 
Pftriahad, the Sahitya Babha, the Indian Aaeodation for the Cultivation of 
Saence the Sir Tarek Nath Falit Soience College, Sir Jagadn Chandra 
Boses Eesearch Instttnte the Preaidenoy College, the Scottish Churohefl 

^ TUa Toold be Impo— Ihl* hi the ea*e of Sbpxtr Englneertiig College, vtikh to 
diecoM in Oupter XLVL 

* Qaestioo 3. 
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College, the Vidynsagar College, the City College, the Ripon College, the 
Calcutta University Inshtute, the Young hlen’R Christian Association, the 
Imperial Library, the Imperial Museum, the Zoological Gardens, the Botanical 
Gardens, and in relation to professional learning, the High Court, the Bar 
Association, the Vakils’ Association, the Calcutta Medical College ^vlth its 
hospitals, and the Belgaclna hlcdical College Some of these institutions 
are connected "uith the tJnncrsit\, and some more may be expected to bo 
connected with or to co-operate inth it Though Calcutta has ceased to be 
the political capital, it still continues to bo the intellectual capital of 
India ” 

6 In addition to the institutions named by Sir Gooroo Dass 
Baueijee, other answers mention the Obser\’’atoiy at Alipoie, the 
Cathedral Library, and niiineioiis municipal, commercial, and 
industrial institutions which should be of great assistance if the 
University imdei takes technological leaching Sir Nilratan Sircar 
pomts out that there aie six civil liospitals "with several thousand 
patients. The Victoiia hlemorial 3Iuseum of Lidian History, now 
m piocess of erection will form a valuable addition to the educa- 
tional museums 

7 Many of the Calcutta mstitutions are lemarkably well equi])- 
ped Dr N Annandale ^ tells us that the libraiy of the Zoological 
Survey is better than that of several British university towns He 
says — 

“ I have myself made use of the scientific hbraries of three Enghsh, two 
Scotch and two Japanese umvcrsity towns I do not hesitate to say that 
Calcutta, with the hbraries of the Zoological Survey, the Geological "Survey, 
and the Asiatic Society of Bengal, is very much better ofi for zoological litera- 
ture than any of these, and my colleagues bear me out so far as their 
experience goes ” 

The hbrary of the Geological Survey is regarded as one of the 
best workmg geological hbraries _m the world and certainly the 
finest m Asia The herbarium m the Botamcal Gardens at Sibpur 
IS world-famous 

8 Calcutta m addition to possessmg great educational resources 
is the home of many illustrious scholars In order that this 
advantage should be utilised to the full the Umversity should be- 
withm the city, m touch with the mteUectual movements of which 
it is the home After reference to its various mstitutions. Dr. 
Abdurrahman^ says of Calcutta — 

“ It has till very recently been the capital of India and is rich m aU that 
the West has given to the East Here England and India stand face to face. - 


. ^ Question 3 
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•Dd the moTfm<'nt)i htte melted end fused The ultimate recoDcUuitloa 
of Indian and huropean WeaU m cducoflon which shouH fit the new 
pencrntkin to maVe uwi of modem civilisation and to entet upon ita own 
inheritance demands that the Univenitj' thoold bo centralised m Calcutta," 
0 Question 21 o^cd for tniggostions or cntici-^ma with regard 
to the propo'^al that thoUnivcr^ty nhould bo removed to an extady 
neccsaiMo aubnrlian site Tlic number of answer* received was 
175 Tho opinions expressed m (hem are almost equally divided , 
SO arc against tho suggested Huburban site and 73 m its favour 

10 A proposal toromoro tlioUnitcrsitj far away from Calcutta 
was made m 1010 by the Rc\ Garfield \MlIiQnt3 m his pamphlet 

Tho Indian Ftndent and the Tre^onl Discontent After a 
graphic ilescnption of the conditions of student life m Calcutta 
which have been di»cu' ed in tho last rhnptcr» Iio declared that — 
there m only nrve posrible treatiofmt of tho condition I have onthnrf 
and that 11 the coraplHo removal of the Univcmtv to a placo wliero it wuakl 
hare a chanre to lU a anirrruty In *l**cil arxl In truth. Whether that be 
Hanehi' ailiailieen«c-^t<*d or aomc other | lace »i n >t a matter of import 
ance at the m*rment Hut If I ha\e made oat mr case that th life and condi 
Iwtts of the brrti are pre<lliporinZ rau*ei id this prrvol discontent then 
I ihhit there n no diilleuUr la pmnn that th on)v pninble treotim nt of the 
condllun h the cotaplete removal of the Univemtr to sarrounding* which 
will male ila life an I prowih apon ni;ht lb a possible 

Tho ideal of Calcutta l/m\ersil\ ho repeat* cannot be 
futfillcd lu tho heart nf Cnfcutto ond ho regardi tho immediate 
rcraoial of (ho Diiiicrsit^ asrsontial not oniv from tho point of 
\iow of education but olio of tho monilit\ of tho State In lus 
answer to Question 21 Mr Carficld Williams savs that ho has not 
altered tho opinion cxprcssctl in liis pamphlet and rc-asserts that 
(ho onU solution of tho problems of Iho Calcutta Uniicrsit) lies m 
tho rcmo\*al of tho art* and eoicnco rcctions of tho University 
from ita present site 

11 Tijo viow of the desirability on moral grounds of tho change 
la urged by man) of onr correapondonts Tlius ilr Uninoharan 
Dancr]!* deplores the distractions of Iho students at tho present 
Mto Tho evils and temptations of social and poUticnl life he 
say*, arc *o numorous that many a student la hopelessly spoiled 
thereby Tho students should bo brought up in a calm and qmet 
atmosphere amidst healthy surroundings froo from all evil mflu 

* lUaeLU vUeh t« now la Blb&r tad Orh t, wJt thra loeladtd la Dvngml. 

•TTm relmwoi In tbh rtuptfr caWy otbCTnl»il*t«l» tre to the tmwen to Que*- 
Ikra 
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ences and distractions ” Manlvi Abdnl Aziz wisbes tbe University 
transferred so tliat tbe students may be free from a ‘ noxious and 
VICIOUS atmosphere ’ 

12 The removal of the Umversity fiom its present position to 

hbe suburbs is represented by some correspondents as urgent and 
essential. Thus an emphatic answer by the staff of Serampore 
College says that they are m “ hearty sympathy with 'this pro- 
posal ” and regard it as “ an mdispensable prehimnary to the 
satisfactory solution of the grave and complex problem of umver- 
sity education m Calcutta ^An mdefihite contmuance of the 
present system speUs disaster B Mukherjee of the staff of 

the Diocesan College Qpnsideis that the adoption of the suburban 
site would be “ an immense advantage to the cause of education,” 
if financially practicable Dr Syamadas Mukhopadhyaya declares 
that it would be an mestimable boon to Bengal , but as he would 
leave a few ‘ arts ’ colleges and some post-giaduate colleges m the 
city, he contemplates only a partial removal 

13 The advantages expected from the removal of the Umvei- 
sity are enumeiated as follows by Mr Atul Chandra Sen — 

‘ (a) The calm and quiet of the suburbs wfil be specially favourablel5o the 
pursuit of knowledge and m keepmg with the traditions of the Indian methods 
of education 

(&) The places bemg free from the distractions and allurements of the town 
will be specially smtable for the growth of a healthy moral hfe 

(c) Provision can be easily made for physical exercise and all sorts of 
"innocent games and amusements 

{d) The suburbs bemg open on all sides would be conducive to the pre- 
servation of good health 

(e) The location of a number of colleges close to each other would facih- 
tate mterchange of ideas and the growth of a corporate hfe 

(/) The students wdl have the opportumty of associatmg with their 
teachers who wdl have their residences close to the institutions to which 
they are attached 

{(l) The cost of hvmg in the suburbs wiU be less than that of towns and 
hence would prove a blessmg to our boys, most of whom come from the 
middle classes 

(7i) Above all, our boys coming mostly from the vdlages wdl be tramed to 
live comparatively "simple hves and wdl not be rumed by habits of luxury and 
the spirit of fnvohty which are so promment charactenstics' of town boys,” 

14 Suppoit to the scheme is given by many correspondents 
wh(ise opmion carries great weight — including ]\Ir Justice Abdur 
Bahim, the Mahaiajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, Nawab 
Syed Nawabaly Chaudhuiy, and such educational authorities as 
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the Eev WES Holland Principal of St Paul’s Cathedral 
iliflsioii College the staff of the Bethnne Colleg© and Mr K 
Zaohanah of Presidency College The proposal is moreoyer 
supported by an advocate of a corresponding change for 
Bombay Umvorsity Sir R Q Bhtmdarkar The views of these 
wntnessGs are so important that they deserve quotatiom 

15 Mr Justice Abdui Rahim ' while advocating that the 
Hmversrty should be converted into a residential and teaching 
nnivorsity, says — 

In anj event I would euggest that the Calcutta 'Univenity ehonld be 
located m a BuitaUe nto m the roburb® of Calcntta. The PrefideDoy Colley 
may be -removed there, and a^^jther ooUegee that may be eetabhshed m 
the future, including the Muhammadah College, which, I underatand, haa 
already be^ sanctioned muat aUo bo located within the umveiHity hnnta. 
These colleges ahonld be entirely resideDtiaL 

10 The Maharajadhiraja Bahadur of Buidwan * m discnssmg 
the need for tho improvement of the residential conditions of the 
students lecommenda that tho colleges should be removed * from 
tho contaminated atmosphere of a city and placed at a safe 
distance from it.” Each college he suggests should comprise a 
boarding house for the students professoffl quarters, a hospital 
and playground and ah the colleges should be grouped mto a 
umversity colony away from the city so as to secure for the 
studenta a purer and better mtelleotual atmosphere 

17 Nawab Syed Nawabaly Chaudhury, distressed bv the con 
..editions of student life m Galcntto would remove the Hniveisity 

and would place it in the euburbs preferably at BoEcackpore He 
bases his conclusion momly on the impossibility of the UmvenuLy 
makmg sufficient suitable provision m Calcutta for the moreasmg 
number of students or eeourmg adequate expansion of the college 
bnildmgs ^ 

18 The Rev WEB Holland* warmly supports the removal 
of tho Teaching Hniversity of Calcutta to a suburban site and he 
would leave Coloutta as the head-quarters of a new Umversity of 
Bengal for cohegee ontode Calcutta and Dacca 

The whole eyrtem here aketohed ” he admits, ooald be worked if 
the coHegw retaiwfl their present locatioii. Birt it would be an ertormoufl 
gam to unirerBitj hfe effiaency If college® could be induced to sell 
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up tlicir present propert} , and combine to form a univcrsitv of residential 
colleges on a single large site unl.li its central unn crsity biuldmgs where all 
honours lectures would be held, and with its own playing fields, m the 
suburbs Tram facilities should be provided to place the University within 
the leach of students whose homes arc situated in Calcutta 

The present university buildings could become the home of the new 
University of Bengal Some of the present college buildings might be utilised 
as * academics ’ Some would provide greatly improved accommodation for 
the more important high schools Others would fetch a large price in the 
open market ” 

19. The authonties of the Bcthunc College foi Women aic also 
emphatic m their preference for a suburban j^osition The Princi- 
pal, Miss A L Janau, holds that the removal “ is necessary m the 
best mterests of the Univeisity itself and of the students and 
she would restrict the size of the University by transferring the 
mufassal colleges to the proposed University' of Bengal Her 
colleague, Mr D N Eoy, declares lumself in favour of “ imme- 
diately establislnng a teaching and residential univcrsit}^ in a 
healthy locality m the suburbs of Calcutta Calcutta should con- 
tmue to be the seat of a federal university ” 

20 Mr Zachariah of Presidency College pleads for a better 
academic atmosphere. He says^ that — 

“ in Calcutta the University is lost in the city There arc any number of 
rules and regulations, time-tables and curricula, professors and students — but 
there is no distmctive ‘ ethos ’ There may be certain advantages in this* 
association with a big city, chiefly for scientifie and techmeal studies, and 
even m hterary and philosophical studies, the intunate connexion wuth real 
hfe m its many aspects is a valuable test of theory and a distinct gam in 
many ways It is true that an academic atmosphere may produce a crop 
of ‘ beautiful theonea unclouded by a single faet’, but, on the other hand, 
such an atmosphere is of immense advantage in embod}Tng and preser\'mg 
a umversity spirit, in mamtaming traditions and in mfluencmg the members 
of the Umversity profoundly even when no book is read and no word spoken 

The difficulties of estabhshmg such a university within Calcutta 
are recognised by Mr Zachariah ^ 

“ It would be very much better,” he says, “ if they [the colleges] could 
take wmg and fly to the suburbs of Calcutta If, however, all the colleges 

refuse to migrate, the reluctant ones might be allowed to estabhsh some form 
of mter-coUegiate co-operation for themselves , the rest would settle down 
somewhere near Calcutta and form another umversity ” _ 

21 Su E G Bhandarkar, referrmg to the correspondmg pro- 
blem m Bombay, urges that it would be best for the Umversity 
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and it« colleges to be trouBferrcd to a quiet suburban locality , 
but be recognises tbe financial difficulties of the proposal and 
states that it was rejected when proposed for Bombay Umversity 
a decision which he regrets 

22 An additional argument m favour of removal which has 
been pressed upon the Commiaaion is based on the expense of 
house accommodation m Calcutta Calcutta is at present confined 
to a oomporativolv narrow stnp of slightly raised ground between 
the Hooghly on the west and the depression of the salt lakes to 
the east. The area of Calcutta is therefore cramped and the 
buildings ore all the more cii;owdcd in some places owing to 
the extent of the Moidan, the numerous squares, and the 
gjirdeua and compounds of many private residences. Moreover 
owing to the tenacity with which many Bengahs ohng to their 
homes, there aro m the centre of the city nmneroui email 
houses which do not make adequate use of therr ground. Kesi 
deuces suitable for Europeans and for Indians of the professional 
classes are insufficient in number and the rents for such houses are 
extremely expensive. The standard of Imng m Calcutta is very 
high, being sot by wealthy Indians and European merchants whose 
incomes ore for above those practicable in the educational services 
A professor from Bntam finds it difficult to bve m Calcutta on 
his pay and it would be on unquestionable advantage if less e^en 
sive residences for the univcnoty staff could he erected on the 
cheeper land available outaido Calcutta The provision of suburban 
homes for university teachers is a much simpler pohoy than the 
removal of the Umversity for it is easier to take the professors 
to their students than vice vend But though the provision of 
auitahle quarters for the univeraity staff is a consideration whioh 
must be borne in mind it is relatively a minor factor 

23 Many of our oorrespondenta regarding the removal of the 
whole University as impossible recommend its partial removal 
Mr Atul Chandra Sen would leave one or two coHegea in the heart 
of the town for students Irving with them parents or gnaidiana 
Mr Manmathanath Ray r^ards the removal aa desirable 
and urges that it ‘ should be effected at onoe if funds permit 
but he would leave it optional with the ousting colleges to 
remove to the site Mr Herambaohandra llaitra, Prmcipal 
of the City College suggests that as new ooUegea ore needed they 

may be established m the suburbs but that the Umversity 
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sliould not be removed Accordmg to Rai Tatmdra Natli 
ChondlniTy tbe engmeeimg and tecbnological colleges should be 
outside Calcutta and tbe “ other colleges should lemam where 
they now are ” IMr E E Biss takes the opposite view, and 
would transfer the arts and pure science colleges and leave the 
piofessional studies withm the city The same pimciple under- 
hes the proposal by ]\Ir Promode Chandra Dutta that the classes 
of the first four years at Presidency College should be removed sp 
as to leave more room there for post-graduate classes HIi Bimal 
Chandra Ghosh would also distmguish the colleges to be removed 
accordmg to their grade , post-giaduate and research work he would 
remove to the suburbs, but “ colleges foi undergraduate studies 
should not be removed from where they are , on the contrary, 
more colleges should be opened m areas of the city — fast growmg 
m importance — e g , Howrah, Cossipore and Entally Such colleges 
should be kept up and mcreased m district towns, as youths between 
16 and 20 should remam with their parents as much as possible ’’ 

24 Another form of partial removal suggested is that the 
colleges and laboratories shoidd lemam m Calcutta, but that the 
lesidences and hostels should be removed to the suburbs where 
playmg-fields could be provided , and it is urged by some that 
the conditions of life would be healthier than m the city This 
suggestion is made, amongst others, by Mr. A C -^Chatter] ee, 
who would agree to the removal of the Umversity as a whole 
‘ if funds were unhmited ,’ but as he thinks that the Umversity 
should not be removed more than six miles from College Street, 
and as land | withm that radius is already ‘ exceedmgly dear,’ he 
would leave the nucleus of the Umversity where it is, and convert 
the area around it mto a umversity quarter To provide 
means of recreation, he suggests that land for playmg-fields 
should be acquired m the suburbs to the east of the University 
and should be connected with it by electric trams Mi A H 
Harley and ETian Bahadm’ Ammul Islam m a ]omt answer object 
to the removal of the Umversity as a whole, but lecommend 
it for any college which cannot provide its students with proper 
facfiities for recreation 

25 A protest agamst partial removal is made by Rai Bahadur 
Nisi ' Kanta Ghosh, on the giound that any such separation 
would be mjunous to the corporate life of the University He 
considers that, as aU the colleges would not consent to remove. 
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the sohomo Tvouldjbe iindoairablo even if finonoiallj practioahle 
Mr Arthur Brown objects to either whole or partial removal and 
assorts that the latter would destroy the chance of Calcutta 
dovelopmg along aoademio Imoa A more fundamental scheme 
of partial remo\ al is based on tho division of Calcutta University 
mto two universities one oT'whioh would remam m the orty while 
the other would bo established os a predominantly residential and 
teaching university outside Calcutta Mr fi N Gilolmst proposes 
that the present university bmldinga should be given to a State 
university and that a uow suburban umveraitv should be estab- 
lished at Abpore or Bolgachia whithor some of the college* should 
also go He think* Jiowover that the tnissionary college* would 
not move from tho ertv and that * their loss would bo deadly 
though he describes tho scheme as very desirable he doe* not 
see how it oould be financed Mr Benoy Kumar Sen recommends 
a new teaching umvcrsitv m the suburbs provided that the older 
university continues to perform its functions of supervismg the 
colleges and conducting tho cxommations 

20 The proposal for tho removal of the Umveraity m whole 
or m port has as wo have seen, many anthontative and warm 
supporters But tho opponents of tho soheme ore numerous and 
Bomo of them are uncompromismg m their hostility Thus Mr 
Prosanfa Chandra MaUoIanobis says I do not beheve a greatecr 
mistake than this can ever be committed and asserta that its 
oflect outho UmvGtsity would bo highly mpmoua Mr Provash 
Chunder Ifitter does not thmkithe removal financially possible and 
says it will mean such a reckless waste of large sums already 
sunk and such a dislocation of existmg conditions that the resnlta 
will be almost disastrous Mr G 0 Bose Prmoipal of the 
Bongabasi College dismisses the proposal as ‘ beyond the range of 
pracboal pohtics at least for some time to come 

27 The arguments agamut removal are clearly summarised by 
Mr Ume® Chandra Haidar m tho followmg answer — 

(1) The reinovel wiD depnve the etadentB of the ipeml opportumtiee 
oSer^ for avio education by the engenoiec of town life, 

(2) The removal will be detnmentel to the formation and growth of 
natwnfll character the foundattons of which are laid in town life 

(3) The removal will involve unneoeasary hardship and expense on the 
part of poor students and those Imi^ with their parent* or guardians who 
■wiH be compelled to live in the hoatcL 
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(4) The ends mentioned may be achieved bv acquirmg land round the 
present site of the Universitv and erectmg smtable buildings there. 

(5) Modern universities have been established and are flourishmg m large 
towns in Ameiica, 'Europe, Japan and Chma ” 

28 Many witnesses urge that as tbe removal of tbe Umver- 
5 ity would mvolve tlie loss of tbe mtellectual stimulus of tbe 
metropobs, it is educationally undesirable These witnesses 
bold that tbe trammg of students in a great city fits them 
better for service as citizens than m tbe academic seclusion of a 
TOial university “ Happy as qmet umversity bostel life may 
be,” says Sn Gooroo Hass Banerjee, “ it is msufficient trammg 
for tbe world outside tbe coUege walls,” and be especially mentions 
tbe desirabibty of tbe “ rmnglmg of bostel boarders witb even a 
bandful of bome-bvmg students wbo serve as a salutary leaven ” 
“ Academic seclusion,” says Mx Jaygopal Banerjee, “ is not an 
unmixed good — ^is not without its special danger on social percep- 
"tions and mterests which are claiming greater and greater atten- 
tion from qualified educatiomsts of to-day ” Tbe students of tbe 
suburban umversity, predicts Mr Sudbansiikumar Banerjee, would 
be “ a batch of theoretical people entnely mexpenenced m the 
mode of life ” According to bir Mobim Mohan Bbattacbarjee 
‘‘ monkisb seclusion does not build up character ” and-“ umversities 
are not meant for tbe production -of --scholars only, but also for 
tbe preparation of men wbo wul be leaders of pubbc opmion ” 

A separate umversity area, builchngs, teachers, and students bvmg 
-together near one another — ^tbese,” says bir Bamananda Cbatterjee, 
“ constitute tbe mere skeleton of a umversity Tbe real tbmg is 
tbe life, tbe spirit ammatmg this body ;” and be has bttle faith 
that tbe development of such a life would be qmckened by removal 
of tbe Umveisity as a whole to tbe suburbs, though be would be 
willmg to place there a residential teacbmg institution, teacbmg up 
to tbe highest, standards, for those wbo can afford to pay for it 
That a total dissociation from cmc life is not desirable ” is tbe 
first of tbe six reasons which bir ^Haridas Bbattacbaryya gives as 
tbe basis of bis emphatic opposition to tbe removal 

29 Tbe aigument for removal based on tbe desirabibty of 
strengthening tbe corporate life of tbe Umversity is m many answers 
dismissed as of bttle value “ Tbe growth of a real corporate um- 
versity life m India,” says b& Govmda Chandra Bbowal, “ is not 
possible Diversity of castes and creeds is a great obstacle m tbe 
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vcay TLc growth of a corporate nniTersity life with teachers of 
foreign nationahtj* is generally speaking, a mere dream ’’ Caste 
prejudices saya 3Ir Panchnnan "Majamdar, ‘ will hamper the 
growth of corporate unnorsity life,” and ho objects to the removal 
as the loss of the home mflaence would have a bad effect upon 
the character of the students ” The Bengal Landholders’ Associa 
tion reply wo arc decidedly of opimon that it will be sheer 
wastefulness on our part if wo fntfer away our scanty resources 
in se-mnug the growth of a corporate nmversity life Besides 
it IS cojuly possible to lay excessive emphasis upon this corporate 
unucrsity life 

30 The new that the removal of the University wonid be bene- 
ficial to the health of the students is rejected by most of our 
correspondents who have referred to that aspect of the question 

Calcutta on the whole,’ says ilr Jaygopal Banerjee is far 
and away more healthy all the year round than any other place 
on the Lower Bengal plains , ’ and ilr Snrcndmnath Das Gupta 
adds that the health of Calcutta is generally much better than any 
of lU suburbs which arc generally malarious 

31 A plea for the special consideration of the poor students 

is raised amongst others by Snr P C Bay who pomts ont that 
many of them have to earn their livelihood by pnvato tnition and 
that a student living m a suburban university would be deprived 
of this source of income Jlr Jitcs Chandra Guha objects to the 
Tcmov al of the University, on the ground that it would cause 
immense hardship to students whoso number is legion 

3Ir llandns Bhattacharyya also begs for consideration of the 
poor students who now cam their livelihood while attendmg the 
Unn ersity and would find this impossible if they had to live m a 
suburb ilr Sites Chandra Kar who thinks the removal of the 
University and the colleges to the Buburba is worth eenous 
considomtion ' would endeavour to obviate the difficulty by allows 
mg the students to live m Calcutta and providing cheap tramcars 
•for the daily journey out to the Umversity It is right to add 
that he does not approve of an * out-and-out residential university 
■“Tho peculiar conditions of our bocioI life and the general 
poverty of a large class of our students would impose tremendous 
hardship on them if residence is insisted on in every case,” 
Uahamahopadhyaya Kaliprasanna Bhattacharyya urges that 
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under residential conditions tlie cost of the university couise 
would be greater to many of tlie students, because they would not 
be able to live with then guaidians 

32 BIi E Viedenbuig emphasises the value of liome influ- 
ences on the students He ob]ccts to the lemoval of the 

i University because it'' would deprive numeious students ‘‘ of 
the most piiceless of blessings — family life ’ Sii Niliatan 
Sircar uiges the same objection , he says “ we all know 
how veiy bemgn this parental influence is I would, hov'- 
ever, welcome the establishment of a large residential college m 
the subiubs ” A method of combining the advantages of retain- 
ing home mfluences for the Calcutta students with tho=^e of a 
suburban residence for those who come from the mufas'^al is juo- 
posed by Eai Kumiidmi ^Kanta Baneijee Bahadur by his plan 
some colleges would remain m the city vhile others would be 
moved to the subiubs, and most of the mufassal student'^ should 
30 m the latter 

33 On the question of expense opinions are divided Sir Bash 
Behaiy G-hose thmksthe “ Government will be expected to jnovide 
liberally’’ for the removal, which “should be carried out at 
once, it funds permit ,” and Mr M A Ni- Hydaii urges that the 
removal “ would be really an economy for the sites where the 
existing colleges happen to be located must be very valuable amd 
can be sold without any loss ’ On the other hand, the financial 
objections are regarded by many v itnesses as insuperable Sir P S 
Sivaswamy Aiyer says that without ‘ imlirmted fimds ’ it is not 
worth while discussing this question Mr Satyendra Hath Basu 
recogmses the advantages but considers that they would be pur-*’’ 
chased at too great a cost The Indian Association says “ the 
idea IS good, but the outlay would be enormous andpeihaps prohibi- 
tive ” The Mahaiajadhiraja Bahadur of Burdwan, though he 
sympathises with the proposal, thinks the cost may be prohibitive 
Mr Biiaj Mohan Majumdar would welcome the step m the 
mterests of the health and morals of the students but he concludes 
“ when we thmk of the financial resources to carry on such a 
scheme — it is reduced to nothmg but a dream ’’ The Maharajah 
of Kasimbazai regards the expenditure which would be mcuired as 

disproportionate to the advantages anticipated,’ especially as the 
Umversity would lose by its “isolation from the currents of social 
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ind ciMc Ilk Knl Dcl>cndt.r Chuncicr Ohoao Bahadur tUinka 

tlic Fclicmc Would liu\o been ndmimblc 00 ^card ago but that it 15 
nou fiuanriiiDr and ocononucall} impracticable Mr Hnnionanda 
CUattcrivM? in a dtladcd di‘<cuv um o( the gciural (jucistiou pnjb the 
cost would hi enormous and proliibituc and that the existing 
building would lm\L to be hold \cr\ thcap Would this waste 
ofinonci Ik’JU tifialilc ^ Br Nnrc^Chatidru SenC upta oho holds 
that thciinnoi hpent in rtmo\nl could lie more profitably ppent 
on teaching and in pro\iding residence* and ho dwmi •^es the 
projK) al ns ‘ n cimn el of perfection * 

31 Tlio ogCTegitinn of the unixcr it\ hmlding^ and cul'egcs 
niound f olli *^]Unr». has nlrondx proceeded so far ns to nmko 
that pan of Cakutn n iinuer itv ijunrtir and hC\cral cone- 
>IKj}id(.nt urge that tin pioei hlioul I 1 e encournged 

( I! f^usr Bf Ir j iwlfjrath »'ith the rrclaniaiion 

1 lai 1 f ot4 li'>*trt 4fn ih i>atii )lm that o! thi* litv 

l-ttm on orrl Itnimvrii n Tn» nus Ik* et n\rri<sl into an niadfini 
quait in tl h art f the nl% nlii(liwiU{t m 1 loll rco) t r cvrja»rate 
uniSft it\ lifp » w<*n a f j a •• for n r- c. 11 rn an I fr hi nc^ f r itol nts 
awl tpafhrr iltlK Tl. ndK^titr a tn (.< mwslhs *N|U*Tr Vniliffst s*trv*t 
aifl l/itthr I irniliT 1 oat hav*- air aW an *ra I tnic *tr mhicb mai \y^ pre- 
Ki'r I ff m Intru 1 m an 1 are m th natotr f tv Rinpi to the Ea t and 
th<* S rlh I jthtn on ea il^ mitwj. jhl diitance fmm tlic mam eenirr 

Mr Ilujanihintn ( uha after rniiiiiewimg the edilcaiional in ti 
lution around the Um\er^it\ urge-* timt d the clo er concentra 
tiun of the c< lloge anmnd the Inner its l>c regarded os indis 
jK-n nble the ino'-i fensdde plan vould be to o^iunrc PitCb for 
them in the area bounded on the north b\ tlic Mnehuaborar 
Street on the east b\ the Circular Rond and on tho poutU hy tho 
B(*whnzar Street He points out that ns tlio 'Mcdicnl Collcgo 
could not Ikj removed the n mo\ol could onl\ bo partial and this 
would defeat its purjio e of fo tennp the growth of corporate uni 
\cr itr life Mr Meghnad Saha and Mr Suniti Kumar Chnttcrjco 
al o ) oth roeoniiiu nd the acquisition of land for unn crsity extou 
nons and concentration around tho pro ent uniicraity orcap 

3 j The concentration of tlio Unucrut) around one site 13 
admittedly difficult owing to lU great »izc and its large number 
of students, and a policy of dispersion has much to recommend it 
as a means of prc\ ontmg tho overcrowding of students m Calcutta 
Thu'^ Mr W C Wordsworth, who is not in favour of tho removal 
ol the wliole Bnucraity would trust to tho growth of niuiasaal 
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colleges to reduce the ovei-pic'jsure on Calcutta. He lecommcnds 
that the colleges which lemam in Cnlcutta should be as far as 
possible removed fiom cramped and noisy sites , but he says that 
the result of the removal of the whole University with its colleges 
“ would be the detachment of higher education from the general 
life of the province, an ariangemcnt that would malcc strongly 
'' for ^artificiality I prefer to contemplate colleges in nnmcious 
localities, feeling themselves in touch with local needs and aspira- 
tions ” Mr Ramesh Chandra Majumdar also thinks that tl e 
money that would be expended on the removal of the University 
would “ be more profitably employed in establishing more colleges ” 
This view is emphatically expressed by hlr. Devapiasad Ghosh, 
who urges that the remedy for the congestion m Calcutta lies 
“m bmlding (and in encouraging the creation of) colleges and 
still more colleges in the mufassal, the Calcutta University still 
remammg of the federal type ” 

36 Even if the difhculties of lemovmg the University were all 
suimoimted, and the objections w^aived or overridden, it is pre- 
dicted by some of our wutnesses that this step would not be final, 
as the demand for university education in Calcutta would lead to 
the le-establishment of a imiversity wuthin the city ‘‘ Were 
the Umversity transported to-morrow,” predicts Mr Patrick 
Geddes, “ a' new umversity would necessarily arise, as is natural 
to every great city ” hir C H Bompas says that Calcutta will 
‘always remain the seat of a imiversity’ and he recommends, m 
order to reduce its size, the foundation of sister universities in 
the other parts of Bengal He would not remove the University 
to the suburbs but would bmld in them any new colleges that 
may be required , and he msists that if the University is to be 
removed from the city it should be removed ‘at least 100 miles 
from Calcutta ’ Rai Mahendra Chandra hlitra Bahadiu, suggests 
that a suitable site could be found “ within 50 miles or 
even some smaller distance from Calcutta ” ]\Ir Radhakamal 
Mukerjee, who holds that the University has “ created around 
it a zone of college-going population,” concludes as follows — 

“ The largest and wealthiest centre of population in India cannoC' remain 
unprovided with facihties for higher education, and even if the present 
colleges and the centralised Umversity are removed to the suburbs, there 
wiU be an mevitable tendency for new colleges to be established which will 
be bound to flourish at the expense of the Umversity in the suburbs that 
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^1 it«;pat« {n (he ehjulo of jotetWitml And citie i4ota(k>n. In the atmggJo 
fortumtAf among nniNtciIttca, U>e nnircmij in tim heart of the oitf 
dcrelnplng a cinc pcraonality^ will proapet morvthAn a hcrralt university 
which Urea in the fotmrbs to ' [rrote^ Its cUsskal cnltaro from the throb> 
l*ing lifo of the mnltiludo” 
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